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THE DATE OF ARCHILOCHOS! 


In determining the time of Archilochos it is useless to begin with the eclipse—an 
event which strongly appeals to the modern mind, as it seems open to exact astro- 
nomical and mathematical computation. Even granted from the first and as a matter 
of course that Archilochos saw the eclipse? and that it was total or nearly total in 
the place where he saw it, there are two objections: (1) the astronomical data for the 
two eclipses of 711 B.c. and 648 (or 647) B.C. are as yet insufficient even for Paros and 
Thasos ;3 (2) we do not know for certain where the eclipse poem was written : probably 
it was in Paros, as the speaker is Lykambes, but it may be Thasos, not to mention 
Euboia, Crete, or Sicily. The whole thing is elusive, and Alan Blakeway,5 when he 
stated the case for 711—perhaps ‘too emphatically’, as he concedes—is quite clear 
in this respect. The most he affirms is that ‘there is nothing to choose between the 
two eclipses astronomically’ ;° and what he asks for is a new examination of ‘the 
literary evidence without that unconscious bias in favour of the 648 B.c. eclipse which 
so far has influenced it’.? That is quite a reasonable demand, and it is only with 
Blakeway’s re-examination of the literary evidence that I find fault. 


1 Tam exceedingly grateful to Professor H.T. If weonupéy is astronomically inaccurate, but an 
Wade-Gery for checking my English and inci- impressive poetical expression for the hour of 
dentally directing my attention to one or two _ the day or (as Archilochos had no clock) for the 
passages where I made my opinion not sufficiently forenoon, a few minutes more or less do not 
clear. The editors, too, helped considerably. matter much. More important is another con- 

2 Against eg. J. B. Bury, CAH iv, 1926, _ sideration. Fotheringham gives 10.16 a.m. for 
484. 1 (and others), ‘It is more probable that the _ the middle totality local solar time at Thasos in 
reference is to the eclipse of April 15th, 657 B.c., 711, ‘which is nearer to midday than the time 
which was total in or near Rhodes and of which when the eclipse of 648 B.c. April 6th was total 
the news would have reached Paros(cp.Hauvette at Paros’. What time was that? In any case it 
Archiloque 13 sqq.)’.. Why is that more prob- seems to me that we should compare the middle 
able? totalities for Thasos for both eclipses on the one 

3 Ginzel, Spezteller Kanon, 1899, 167; Abh. hand, and for Paros on the other. The question 
Berl. Akad. 1918, no. 4. What we need isacom- is not so much when and if the eclipse of 711 
putation for the eclipse of 648/7 B.c. of the same __B.C. was total in Paros, but whether the eclipse 
accuracy as the computation made by Fothering- of 648 B.c. failed to reach totality in Thasos 
ham on behalf of Blakeway for the eclipse of or Paros. It may be added that the eclipse 
711 B.c., 14 March. According to Ginzel the is only a terminus post, as the speaker in the 
eclipse of 648 was nearly, though not quite, total eclipse poem F 74 is Lykambes: Archilochos 
(11-72”) at Paros; according to Fotheringham may have seen the eclipse at Thasos, but the 
(Blakeway, 36) it was total, while in 711 B.C. it poem may have been composed (not so very 
‘was ‘total at Thasos and not far from total at much) later at Paros. To judge from the most 
Paros’. Seen. 5. valuable report of Kritias (Aelian, VH 10. 13 = 

* Practically, I believe, we have only tochoose Vorsokr. 88 [81] B 44) about the personality of 
between Thasos and (more probably) Paros. Archilochos, the Neobule affair should be later 
See p. 107, n. 3. than the emigration of the poet to Thasos; it 

5 ‘The date of Archilochos’ in Greek Life and _ belongs to the time when he had returned to his 
Poetry, 1936, pp. 34-55- native island. 

® loc. cit. p. 36. If he further states that ‘at 7 loc. cit. 55. Iam not sure that this statement 
the most the eclipse of 711 B.C. approaches more is borne out by the facts. True that, eg. 
nearly to the description of Archilochos than Beloch, Gr. G.? i. 2. 350, called the eclipse ‘the 
that of 648’, I do not know whether he is right. decisive testimony’ and Wilamowitz, Gr. Lit.3 
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Before examining the evidence ourselves we have to make a negative statement: 
as far as we know there is no documentary evidence either for Archilochos himself 
or, perhaps, for the colonization of Thasos, even if there existed a chronicle of Paros 
or something akin to it in the eighth or seventh century, which I am inclined to 
doubt. If there was, it may have noted the colonization(s) of Thasos, but it did not 
mention Archilochos. To be sure, Demeas, whether he is to be assigned to the fourth 
or the second century B.c., had at hand a Parian-archon-list, and arranged the poems 
according to this list; but that is the work of a grammarian or a literary historian 
or a Classical scholar, not Parian tradition ;* and if we were possessed of an ancient 
work on the history of Paros and a complete edition of Archilochos’ poems, we very 
probably should do the work better than he did. As it is, the remains of his book? 
do not help us, as we unfortunately cannot fix the Parian eponyms mentioned in it. 

Our evidence is purely literary: it consists, first and foremost, if not (as the case 
seems to be here) exclusively, of the fragments of the poems; for the dates given 
by the ancient writers are drawn from the poems at a time when they were still 


complete. 


In reviewing these data we are in for a rather sore disappointment: all our wit- 
nesses from Herodotos and Hippias down to the Alexandrian scholar Euphorion 
and the Christian writers rely on one poem, and one poem only—the Gyges poem 


1912, 30, said that ‘his time is fixed by the 
mention of the eclipse of 648 B.c.’, and others 
too expressed themselves in a similar manner. 
But they did so or have done so for the sake of 
brevity. In fact, the earlier scholars were in- 
fluenced by the ancient date for Gyges which 
was wrong, and voted for the eclipse of 711 
because it seemed to fit in with this date. Some 
of them even formally rejected the eclipse of 648 
because they believed that a contemporary of 
Gyges could not have seen it. Only after Gelzer, 
Rh. M. xxx, 1875, 230ff., had established the 
true chronology of the Lydian kings from the 
Assyrian annals, were scholars driven to assume 
that the Archilochos eclipse was the eclipse of 
648, because most of them quite rightly did not 
doubt that the eclipse was seen by Archilochos 
himself, and then 711 seemed much too early. 
Neither is there in my opinion much of a bias, 
conscious or unconscious, in the use of literary 
evidence by modern scholars. On the contrary, 
Blakeway seems to me to have a bias for the 
earlier date for reasons which he enumerates in 
the beginning of his paper (I.c. 34 f.), and strives 
to fit the literary evidence to this preconceived 
opinion. In doing so, I am afraid, his knowledge 
of the development, the manner, and the methods 
of ancient chronography is not quite up to date, 
as shown by the review of ‘the external literary 
evidence’ on p. 35, the treatment of it on pp. 
39 ff., and even more by the summing up on 
pp. 54 ff., when he declares that the rejection of 
the two authorities Nepos and Eusebios (who, 
in fact, represent only one witness, viz. Apollo- 
doros of Athens—unus sed leo) ‘is a far smaller 
sacrifice of evidence’ than the discarding of 
Cicero, Tatian, Cyril, Oinomaos, and Clement. 


The valuation of sources here is wrong. Appar- 
ently Blakeway rejects, or at least fails to do 
justice to the very great progress made here 
by Gutschmid, Rohde, Diels, and (¢oprixov 70 
aAnOés) by me in the Apollodoros (PhU xvi, 1902) 
and the FGrHist i-ii (1923/30). As he does not 
quote the last-named books and only once men- 
tions the ‘ingenious and attractive theory of 
Rohde’, with a very characteristic note (ll. 
40, 2), I am inclined to believe that he con- 
sciously rejects their opinions as well as their 
method ; and that he consciously renews what 
Crusius (RE ii, 1896, 489 f.) describes as ‘die 
unkritischen vermittlungsversuche 4Alterer ge- 
lehrter die Archilochos steinalt werden lassen, 
nur um alle ansatze der alten beibehalten zu 
kénnen’. Further, in trying to fix the date of 
Archilochos, one cannot quite avoid ‘embarking 
on the vexed problem of the chronology of the 
Lydian kings’ (p. 44), even if one excludes detail 
which is not pertinent. Neither can one quite 
avoid taking into account the problem of rela- 
tive chronology in Greek literary history be- 
tween, say, 750 and 650, at least as far as it is 
concerned with the relations between Archi- 
lochos and Hesiod, Archilochos and Terpander, 
Archilochos and Kallinos. 

1 PhU xvi. 144. 3. Personally I believe that 
Demeas’ dates for Archilochos are worth not 
much more than those of Sosikrates for Epime- 
nides or Anacharsis, who came to Athens xara 
riv pl cAvumdda én’ dpxovros Evxpdrous (ibid. 
168. 8). 

2 F 51 Diehl; Hiller von Gaertringen, Noch 
einmal das Archilochosdenkmal von Paros, GGN 


1934. 
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THE DATE OF ARCHILOCHOS 99 


F 22 ;' for the Magnesia poem F 19, as we shall call it for the sake of brevity, is used 
only for relative chronology, deciding the question whether Kallinos is older or 


younger than Archilochos.? 


Now, the Gyges poem is, in fact, a good starting-point for us too. We know from 
the Annals of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal the true date of Gyges, in so far as his 
death belongs almost certainly to 652 B.c.3 If we accept the conjectural but quite 
probable combination with the duration of his reign in the Greek sources,* we may 
take it that he reigned from about 687 to 652 B.c.; and it seems more than a mere 
coincidence that these are his years in the Lydian list in the introduction to the 
Eusebios chronicle.’ It is very tempting to connect with this computation the date 
of Nepos® for Archilochos, which, in fact, is that of the most trustworthy ancient 
chronographer, Apollodoros:7 Archilochum autem Nepos Cornelius tradit Tullo Hostilio 
Romae regnante 1am tunc fuisse poematis clarum et nobilem. The reign of Tullus 
Hostilius extends from 672 to 640; and there is no doubt that we get the accurate 
Apollodorean year of Archilochos’ floruit from Eusebios’ Canon Ol. 29.1 (664/3 B.C.) : 


' Herodt. 1. 12. 2 T'vyns, rod Kwai "Apyidoxos 6 
ITdpios, kara. Tov avrov xpovov yevouevos, ev iduBor 
Tpiserpun ereuvnodn. Hippias, PGrHist 6 F 6 oe 
mOTE TOUSE TOU GvopaTtos (SC. TUpavvos) Eis TOUS 
“EdAnvas S:ad00dvros Kara trovs "ApyiAdxou xpo- 
vous, Ka0amrep ‘Immias 6 codiorns dynow. Proklos, 
Chrest. Phot. Bzbl. 239, p. 319b 27 iduBwyv 5€ rornrai 
"Apxidoxes te 6 ITapios dpioros Kai Lipwvidns o 
"Auopywos ... Kat ‘Immavat o ’Edéaos, dv 6 pev 
mpa@ros emi 'vyouv ... qxpalev. The synchronism 
Homer —Archilochos in Clemens Alex. Strom. 
1. 117. 8/9: vai pnv Oedmoumos (115 F 205) pev 
ev THe py Tav Dirummnav peta Eryn mevraxoaa 
tav emi [Xia orparevodvrwy yeyovévat tov “ Oun- 
pov taropet* Evdopiwv d€ ev rau ITepi * Adevadav 
(F 23 Scheidw.) xara I'vynyv adrov riOnar yeyovévar, 
ds BactAevew ypéaro amo Tis tn oAvpmaddos (708/4), 
6v Kai gdnot mp@trov wvoudoba tvpavvov (the 
Olympiad is added by Clement from his chrono- 
logical handbook, probably the Xpévor of Diony- 
sios of Halikarnassos; see infra, Strom. 1. 131.7; 
FGrHist 251 F 3). Tatian, ad Gr. 31 (Euseb. PE 
10. II. 4) €repor 5€ KaTw TOV xpdvoy UmHyayov, adv 
*ApxtAdxean tov “Opnpov eimdvres: 6 5€ ’ Apxidoxos 
nkKpace trept dAvumada Ky (688/5), cara I'vyny tov 
Avéov, votrepov tav "INaxav Erect mevtaxociots 
(490 years: Sudas.v.Zipwvidns Kpivew),Jand others. 
The introduction of Archilochos’ name into the 
Marmor Parium (239 A 33 a. 681/o or 682/1 B.C.) 
is rather dubious; to supply here the coloniza- 
tion of Thasos or (rather) a reinforcement led 
by Archilochos (Hiller von Gaertringen, REV A 
1311; cf. CAH iii. 654 and others) is unprofitable 
guesswork. 

2 Strab. 14. 1. 40, p. 647/8 (from Kallisthenes) 
Kai TO mraAaov S€ auvéBy trois Mayvnow tao Tpnpav 
apdnv dvatpeOjvar, Kipeprxod €Ovous, Tedrvx7- 
cavros (-rus F; see p. 104, n. 4) woAdv xpdvor 
tau 8 éfis €rer MiAnaious (ro 8’ éffs ’Edeciovs 
Kramer) xatacyeiv tov tomov. KaAddXivos pev odv 
ws evTvxouvTwy ere tav Mayvyrwy péuvnta Kal 
KatopBovvrwy €v tat mpos Tots "Edecious zoAguwn, 


‘Apxidoxos 5€ 75n paiverat yrwpilwy rHv yevoyevny 
avtois ovpdopav ““xAaiw ra Oaciwy (Tzschucke, 
kAaiew Odcowv Strabo) od (Tyrwhit, od Strabo) ra 
Mayvytrwy xaxa’’ €€ of Kai To vewrepov elvat 700 
KadXivov rexpaipecBat mapeotiv. aAAns S€ Tivos 
edodov trav Kippepiwvy pépvntac mpeoBurépas 6 
KadAAivos, érav die “viv 8 emi Kiupepiwv orpards 
Epxerar oBpipoepyav’”’, ev he tHv Sdpdewv adAwow 
5nAoi (cf. Kallisthenes 124 F 29). The same, very 
much abbreviated, in Aristotle-Herakleides, Pol. 
23. rand Athen. 12. 29, p. 525C (it is not necessary 
to discuss here the textual difficulties in the 
Strabo and Athenaios passages). A detailed dis- 
cussion on the chronology of Archilochos which 
did not deal only with the Magnesian affair (mis- 
judged by Blakeway, 50 f., who overlooked the 
cai) is abbreviated by Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 131. 
17 EdvOos 5€ 6 Avdds epi rv in oAvpmasa (708/4) 
—«is 5¢ Atovdaros (251 F 3) mepi rH ce (720/17)— 
Odoov éexricba, ws elvat cvpdaves tov ’ Apyidoxov 
pera THY K 748n yrwpilecBa cAvumada (700/696): 
péuvntac yoov Kai (!) ris Mayvyrwv amwadeias 
mpooparws (that means ‘recently’) yeyevnyeévns. 
Zipwvridns (that is Semonides of Amorgos; see 
supra, n. I) pev odv Kara *Apyidoyov déperat, 
KadAXivos S€ mpeoBirepos od paxpar: trav yap 
Mayvyrwy 6 pev *Apyxidoyos amoAwAdrwv, 6 dé 
EUNMEPOUYTWY péuVnTat. 

3 Gelzer, Rh. M. xxx, 1875, 230 ff.; Lehmann- 
Haupt, RE vii, 1912, 1956 ff.; Hogarth, CAH 
lili. 507. If not 652, then a little later; there is 
no need to go into the detail. 

+ 38 years in Herodotos, 36 in Africanus and 
in Eusebios’ Canon, 35 in his introduction. This 
compromise is accepted by Hogarth, C AH iii. sor 
and others. 

5 Preserved in the Armenian translation, 
p. 32 f. Karst. In the other sources Gyges’ reign 
begins and ends earlier: 716-679 Herodotos, 
698-663 Africanus (699-664 Eusebios in the 
Canon). © Gellius, NA 17. 21. 8. 

7 Phil. Unters. xvi. 142; FGrHist 244 F 336. 
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Archilochus et Simonides et Aristoxenus musicus tnlustres habentur. We do not know 
the source from which Eusebios in his introduction took the Lydian list. But if we 
may trust it—and in any case there is no doubt about the year of Archilochos’ floruit, 
as given by Nepos and Eusebios in the Canon—there is complete agreement between 
the Babylonian Annals and the date of Apollodoros; if not (that is, if the apparent 
agreement is a mere coincidence), we have to seek another explanation for the 
Apollodoros date, which, I repeat, is not open to doubt (it may be wrong, but that 
is another question). In this case, I suggest again that the experienced chronographer 
worked for his part with the relative chronology of musical history :' in his opinion 
Archilochos was later than Terpandros, and Terpandros was fixed for him by the 
Karneia list definitely in 676 B.c. This relative chronology is of the utmost importance 
and, if right, would settle the whole controversy. The considerations which determined 
the musical source of Apollodoros are quite clear and seem to be convincing. But, 
of course, our ancient authorities are not agreed even here, and, as the musical history 
is not literary evidence in the strict sense of the word, I shall not insist on this argu- 
ment for a later date for Archilochos. In any case, Apollodoros makes Archilochos 
considerably younger than our other authorities; e.g. Cicero Tusc. 1. 37 fut 
Archilochus regnante Romulo (753/16) or Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 131, 73 EdvOos 5€é 6 
Avicos mepi tiv oxtwKxaidexatny oAvymidda (708/4)—wWs Sé€ MAvoviowos mepi tiv 
mevrexavoekaTnv (720/17)—Odoov exricba, ws elvat cupdaves tov ’Apyidoxov pera 
THv elkoaTHy 4On (700/696) yuwpilecBar oAvpmada. 


1 PhU xvi. 148. The authority for Apollo- 
doros is almost certainly the work [epi rav 
dpyaiwy mowntav Kai povowav by Glaukos of 
Rhegion whom he quotes also for the life of 
Empedokles (244 F 32). About Glaukos see 
Jacoby, RE vii, 1912, col. 1417, no. 36; his out- 
line of musical history col. 1419 f.; cf. Jacoby, 
Das Marmor Parium, 1904, 54f.; 98 f. He was 
a practising musician, probably a flute-player, 
who lived (partly at least in Athens) about 
400 B.c. As an authority he is used by Herakleides 
of Pontos in his Luvaywy? trav év povoixy, and 
through him found his way into Plutarch’s 
treatise ITepi povoixjs. The pertinent passage 
for the chronological question is ch. 4, p. 1132E 
€oixe S€ Kata THY Téxvnv THY Kapwdexnv 6 Téprav- 
Spos Suvevnvoyévac . . . Kai Tots xpdvois S€ odddpa 
maXraos €oTt mpeaBurepov yotv avrov °ApxtAdxov 
amogaive. TAaixos 6 €€ *Iradias €v ovyypdppari 
tit ITepi trav dpxyaiwy mounrav Te Kai povoikdy 
dncit yap avrov Sevrepov yeyovévat peta Tovs 
mpwrovs momjoavtas avAudiav (avAnrixnv West- 
phal); cf. ch. 5, p. 1133A KaAovds 5€, 6 rv avAw- 
Sixav vopwy trontys 6 oAiyuw torepov Tepravipov 
yevopevos .. . peta S¢ Tépmavdpov Kai KaAovav 
’ Apxidoxos mapadidora:yevéobar. AsGlaukos stood 
up for flute-music, we do not expect him to date 
Terpandros earlier than necessary. We do not 
know whether Hellanikos, who published the 
chronicle of the Karneia (4 F 85/6), was of the 
same opinion as Glaukos; but at least he called 
him the ‘very first’ victor at the Karneia (which 
were instituted in the 26th Olympiad = 676/3 
B.c.; again the Olympiad is a later addition, 
which is expressly ascribed to Sosibios the 


Laconian’s IJepi ypévwv) and dated him xara 
Misav. Midas reigned according to Eusebios 
from c. 738 till 696, and the Assyrian Annals 
confirm this date (Eitrem, RE xv, 1931, 1538, 
no. 3; Ed. Meyer, Gd A? iii, 1937, 35); that is, he 
began earlier than Gyges even in the wrong lists. 
Therefore it is probable that Hellanikos too 
thought Terpandros the older man of the two. 
Certain it is for Hieronymos I]epi xiBaparddv, 
who dated Terpander xara Avxoipyov tov vopo- 
6érnv. On the other hand, Phainias of Eresos 
(Clemens, Strom. 1. 131. 6) made him ’ApyiAdyou 
vewrepov. Possibly the author of the Parian 
Marble did so too, if in A 33 a. 681/o we introduce 
the rather dubious supplement [’ ApxiAox]o[s]; for 
Terpander, the inventor of the vopore xiBapandixoi, 
who tiv Eurrpoobev povarxny peréarnaev, he dates 
(A 34) very late in 644/3 (a date which we find 
also in Eusebios’ Canon, sub Ol. 24. 4; 641/0). For 
a possible explanation see Jacoby, Marm. Par. 
189 ; FGrHist ii. D, p. 686. I would have suggested 
parochialism on his part, if it were not for 
Phainias, whom we should expect to stand up 
for his Lesbian countryman. Sohe, too, may have 
given reasons drawn from musical history; but 
we do not know what they were. 

2 From Varro? 

3 It is Clement, not Xanthos or Dionysios, 
who infers the time of Archilochos from the date 
of the colonization of Thasos. If there are 20 
years between the two dates, he knew from 
Kritias that Archilochos emigrated to Thasos as 
a young man. I cannot agree with Blakeway, 
50 f., at all. 
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THE DATE OF ARCHILOCHOS IOI 


While we are, perhaps, not quite sure of the reasons Apollodoros had for his 
computation, these earlier dates are easy to explain: Archilochos is a contemporary 
of Gyges, and Gyges begins to reign according to Herodotos in 716, and according 
to Africanus in 696 or according to Eusebios in the Canon in 699.! While for us (and 
possibly also for Apollodoros) the synchronism of the poet with the Lydian king is a 
sure guide to his true chronology, for all ancient chronographers (with, perhaps, this 
one exception) it was, on the contrary, the cause of grievous faults, because their 
Mermnad list began from fifteen to thirty years too early. 

The upshot of this rather short discussion of the ancient evidence, which I have 
tried to keep free of irrelevant detail, is the following: all ancient computations rely 
on the synchronism Archilochos-Gyges; and this synchronism brings the activity of 
Archilochos, either wholly or partly, into the middle third of the seventh century— 
about the year Apollodoros gives for his floruit, viz. 664/3 B.c. 

Now I grant that it is not a priors impossible that Archilochos was about 60 years 
old when he wrote the Gyges poem, as it is not a priort impossible that he was 70 
when he was ‘slain in battle ’.2 That the suggestion is probable I cannot bring myself 
to believe, judging from the character of his poems, which, without exception, show 
us a man in the prime of life, not an ‘agéd marshal’. I cannot regard the old and 
venerable chronology of an Archilochos living between 740/30 and 670/60 as anything 
but the consequence of a certain lack of acquaintance with the means, the manner, 
and the methods of ancient chronography. As things are, the question we have to 
put to ourselves is, whether there is anything against a date for Archilochos which 
includes, either wholly or partly, the reign of Gyges (687/52) and therefore probably 
the eclipse of 648—and in putting this question we have to take very seriously the 
arguments of Blakeway, enumerated in the beginning of his paper.* In other words, 
are there (in the light of Blakeway’s arguments) any reasons for asserting that Archi- 
lochos must have lived and composed as early as the second half of the eighth century ? 

In my opinion—and it is given with due reserve—there is no reason at all. Neither 
the historical facts (taken from ‘a study of Greek colonization in the West’ or from 
‘a study of the so-called Lelantine war’ or the dates for the colonization of Thasos) 
nor the ‘historical’ allusions in the fragments (the Magnesia Poem F 19, the eclipse 
poem F 74, the Euboia poems F 3, and possibly F 56,5 the Syracuse poem F 145 Bgk., 





1 Again there is no need to go into detail, as 
these authorities are all agreed on the last 
decades of the eighth or the first years of the 
seventh centuries. But it may be remarked that 
Eusebios’ Canon puts the floruit of Archilochos 
(together with the other iambographers Semo- 
nides and Aristoxenos) in the very last year of 
Gyges 664 B.c. It is quite on the cards that this, 
too, is the doctrine of Apollodoros employing 
the usual artifice of assigning the floruit of a 
literary man, for whom an accurate date was not 
available, to the first, the middle, or the last year 
of a contemporary political personage and there- 
by not only upholding the old synchronism 
Archilochos-Gyges, but removing the poet as far 
as possible under this synchronism from Ter- 
pander. The expounder of Homer and many 
other poetical texts had sense enough to see that 
it was extremely improbable that the Gyges 
poem should date from the beginning of the 
king’s reign. 7 See p. 107, n. 4; 108, n. 3. 

3 He was, in accordance with his social stand- 


ing, no marshal at all, but a simple ‘son of 
Mars’ (Gepdmwy ’Evvadlowo dvaxros), as he was no 
founder of a colony (see infra, p. 102 f.). What I 
mean (and it is nothing new) is quite distinct 
from Blakeway’s mention (p. 55, n. 1) of the 
‘modernity’ of Archilochos. This so-called 
modernity should, in fact, not be used to date 
the poet as late as possible. So far I quite agree 
with Blakeway. But if other signs point to a 
later time, it may be taken into account. The 
question does not reflect so much on Archi- 
lochos as on Hesiod, who cannot very well have 
lived much later than in the last third of the 
eighth century. The tradition about the death 
of Amphidamas in the Lelantine war (infra, 
p. 107 f.)—Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 10, p. 153E; 
Schol. Hes. Opp. 648, p. 304 Gaisford (see Hesiod 
Carmina rec. Jacoby, i. 119)—is possibly a 
corroboration of this date. Hesiod’s poems were 
well known to Archilochos. 
+ p. 34 f. 
5 See p. 108, n. 1. 
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the Thasian poems which we had better call the Oinomaos evidence)! oblige us to 
put back the birth of Archilochos to the eighth century, and still less convincing is 
the view which throws it back almost to the middle of this century. 

I exclude without more ado the ‘trivial episode’, as Blakeway himself calls it, 
‘of Aithiops the Corinthian who bartered away his xAjpos in Sicily for a honey- 
cake on the voyage to Syracuse ’.? If we date the colonization of Syracuse with Blake- 
way as in 734 B.c., an Archilochos born 740/30 was a small child, if alive at all, at the 
time the thing happened. He was no eyewitness to it, but must have heard of it by 
oral tradition. That disposes at once of the argument that the episode ‘surely implies 
by its very triviality, that Archilochos was close in time to the event he narrates’. 
It would make sense, perhaps, to assert that such a trivial story would only be men- 
tioned by a man on the spot; but it makes no sense to assume that a story which 
was told, say, twenty years after the event, could not have been re-told after forty 
or fifty ; in other words, that it could not have been added to the well-filled treasure- 
house of anecdotes, possibly in proverb form (‘you are like Aithiops who...’), the 
more so since it belongs to a known type, being an instance of a certain type of 


improvident men.3 


Wecan dealalmost as shortly with Archilochos and thecolonizationofThasos. There 
is no need here to examine the whole tradition, if tradition it is, about the coloniza- 
tion itself, nor to compare and explain the dates given for it by Xanthos and others.* 


T Infra, p. 103. 

2 Athen. 4. 63, p. 167D rowitros éyévero Kai 
Aibios 6 KopivOtos, ws dnot Anunrpros 6 Skyros, ob 
pvnpovever ’ Apyxidoxos (F 145 Bgk.)-dao diAndovias 
yap Kai axpaoias Kai obros per’ ’Apxiov mAr€wv eis 
Sixediav, or Eeyedrey xrilew Lvpaxovoas, Tart 
€avTod ovocitat pedttovTrrns amédoTto tov KArpov, 
év ev Lupaxovoas Aaxywv EpeAArev Efe. 

3 For the proverb 6 7od dvov dios, where the 
ass barters away the Zeus-given ¢dppaxov yypws 
duuvrnpiov for a drink of water, Aelian, N A 6. 51, 
quotes the Sicilians Ibykos and Deinolochos, 
Sophokles and two comic poets. Archilochos 
illustrates the same sort of mind by an historical 
example. Thousands of men retold or alluded 
to the story of Esau (Gen. xxv. 27-34), who sold 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. I am sure 
there are more parallels in the collections of the 
Greek proverbs. 

4 The date given by Xanthos we cannot re- 
cover, as we do not know how he expressed it. 
We are in the same predicament for the dates of 
Hellanikos, Theopompos, and Euphorion (p. 99, 
Nn. I; p. 103, n. 1), or those of Demeas (p. 98, 
n. 1), and many others. Probably he gave the 
year of a Lydian king, which the source of 
Clement converted into an Olympiad, which is 
of no use to us. Dionysios gives another Olym- 
piad, which makes it quite clear that either there 
was no real tradition (PhU xvi. 144. 3) or the 
chronographers were not able to fix the Parian 
eponym. The tradition about the colonization 
is also rather slight: the founder, according to 
an oracle (Oinom. Euseb. PE 6. 7. 8; Steph. 
Byz. s. Qdoos) is one Telesikles, father of the 


poet in the epigram on the Parian Archilochos 
monument. Thasian tradition, if tradition there 
was, we Should expect from the Thasian Poly- 
gnotos (Pausan. Io. 28. 3), who, strictly speaking 
(and Blakeway, p. 49. 2, stresses the point), did 
not paint the colonization, but the introduction 
of the Demeter-cult by Kleoboia, wife of Tellis, 
who also appears in the picture 7Acxiay éd7Bou 
yeyovws. This Tellis is, according to the source 
of Pausanias (Polemon)—he says 7xovoa—grand- 
father of the poet. Accordingly Blakeway thinks 
of pre-colonization contacts between Paros and 
Thasos, while Hiller von Gaertringen believes 
that Polemon wrongly differentiated between 
Tellis and Telesikles. As to the date, Blakeway, 
p. 53, puts the colonization at 720 B.c., the date 
of Dionysios, which is rather early, to judge 
from the excavations at Limenia (see Blakeway 
51. 1 on the authority of Miss E. Haspels: ‘The 
French excavations have produced a fair quan- 
tity of Greek pottery of the first half of the 
7th century <see A.A. 47, 165; 48, 244), and a 
little which can perhaps <!> be referred to the 
end of the 8th’); Hiller at 682/0, which seems to 
be too late and is founded on his more than 
doubtful supplement of Marm. Par. A 33. If the 
ancient dates are about right, that is, if Thasos 
was colonized between 720 and 7oo, the leader 
of the colonists may very well have been the 
grandfather of the poet. It should be remem- 
bered that the oracle says nothing about a son 
of the founder; it simply tells Telesikles to in- 
form the Parians of its order to colonize Thasos. 
I have not much doubt as to the authenticity 
of the oracle; the attendant circumstances are 
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It is true, Oinomaos in a rather verbose passage‘ implies that Archilochos ‘played 
some part in the foundation of the colony’. But the value of his evidence is very 
slight. He says (and I believe we can trust him so far) that Archilochos called 
Thasos ’Hepin, and Blakeway is very right when he asserts ‘’Hepia is in fact a frag- 
ment of Archilochos’. He might have added that Oinomaos fishes out this fragment 
to explain the obscure direction of the oracle “‘dyyewAov ITapiouw, TeXeoixrees, ds ce 
xeAedw | vnows ev "Hepin: xrilew eddeieAov dorv’’. But that is the only advantage to 
be drawn from the passage. For if ITapiovs é€evaynoev means the participation of 
Archilochos in the enterprise of his father, then Oinomaos, far from depending for 
‘the whole story of the colonization’ on ‘the best of all possible sources, Archilochos 
himself’, has either drawn a wrong inference or (what is more likely) simply confused 
different things, the tradition about Archilochos’ father Telesikles founding Thasos— 
a tradition which probably existed in his time—and Archilochos coming later on to 
the same colony. We do not know in which connexion the poet called Thasos *Hepin, 
and it is not necessary for us to know it in order to reject a poem about the Qdoov xriats 
and particularly the conclusion ‘that the poet had reached manhood before the 
foundation of Thasos’.? For we are quite sure from a source which, if not the best, 
is at least a very good one, viz. Kritias? (who not only knew the poems perfectly but 
expressly referred to them), that the poet was not the founder or co-founder of 
Thasos, but that the son of a slave-woman left Paros for Thasos at some time of his 
life Sia weviav kai azopiav. At the utmost we may believe that he did not go alone, 
but was an item in a reinforcement of the colony by Paros. But it is a far cry from 
emigration to the heroic task of the founding of a colony, of leading the colonists. 
We should have to deal more circumstantially with the Magnesia poem, which was 
not a poem about Magnesia, but a mention in one of the poems about Thasos of the 
evils which had once or more often overtaken Magnesia, if we were out for historical 





of no great interest, and before Oinomaos no- 
body knows anything about the participation 
of Archilochos. Blakeway’s compromise—‘ there 
is no need to take ITapious é£evaynoev as implying 
that Oinomaos thought that Archilochos was 
leader of the colony; éfevaynoev means no more 
than ‘acted as a guide ’—seems to me neither 
helpful nor probable. 

1 Euseb. PE 6. 7. 8 (text of the oracle) ayyeAd, 
vy) Mia (dyjoe taxa mov tis terudwpevos 7 GE 
eAéyxwv), Kav pr KeAedonis: mémpwrat yap. Kat 
€or, Odoos pev % Hepia vioos: nkovar 8 én’ 
atriv ITdpio, > ApxiAdxov Tod €nod viot dpdcavros 
OTt 1%) vicos av’tn mpiv "Hepia éxadeiro. avd ody, 
Sewvos yap e£eADeiv, ovx avééne (oluat) adrod ottws 
6vTos axapiorou Kai Opacéos, ds, €i x7) Od pnvdcar 
atta €BovdAnOns, ovx av more yyeidev, ovd av 
*Apxidoxos 6 vids adrod Ilapiouvs efevaynaev, ovd’ 
av ot IIdpiot Odaov duxnoar. 

2 This conclusion of Blakeway rests, as far as 
I understand it, on a combination of Oinomaos’ 
efevaynoev and the dates given by Clement—two 
very different premises. In fact, Clement does 
not say anything about a participation of Archi- 
lochos in the colonization of Thasos, but his 
source, in trying to determine the date of the 
poet (see p. 99, n. 1), takes the colonization as 
a terminus post for the birth of Archilochos, who 
—as the poems show and Kritias confirms— 


was not a child when he wrote the Thasian 
poems: hence yrwpilec8a. Even if Archilochos 
wrote a poem such as Blakeway imagines, it 
does not follow that he was an adult at the time 
of the colonization. There were, surely, many 
opportunities in the Thasian poems or elsewhere, 
to mention the foundation (see e.g. F 54?), either 
shortly, as he mentioned the Mayvjrwyv xaxa (see 
p. 107), or even at some length in the elegies. But 
we have no authority for it, and I am sure that 
if he had given more than the name we should 
hear of it: the ancient grammarians looked 
for historical facts in the poets very carefully. 
Strabo 10. 5. 7 knows nothing but the bare fact 
of the Parian colonization, and Pausanias (10. 
28. 3) only knows what the picture by Poly- 
gnotus gave; to explain it he has recourse to 
an yKxovca, and what he ‘heard’ refers only 
to the genealogy of the poet. I personally do 
not believe in a more or less historical poem by 
Archilochos. 

3 Aelian, VH 10. 13 = Vorsokr. 88 [81] B 44 «i 
yap uy (pnoww) €xeivos toravrnv Sdfav brép éavTod 
eis tovs “EAAnvas jveyxev, ovK av éemvOopue8a jpeis 
ovre ott "Evimots vids Fv tis SovAns ov@ Gre Kara- 
Aurayv ITdpov 8a weviav Kai azropiav AGev eis Oacov 
ov” Ste €AOav rots evtavba €xOpos eyévero xrA. Cf. 
Pindar, P 2. 54 eldov yap €xas €wv €v duaxaviat 
yoyepov ’ApyiAoxov BapvAdyos €xPeow mavopevor, 
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results and the history of the Greek towns in Asia Minor in the first half of the seventh 
century.! But we are not; our task is restricted to the chronology of Archilochos. 
Now, the phrase Mayv7jrwyv xaxd in itself is not a very good guide in this respect: the 
“Woes of Magnesia’ seem at the first blush to have been so manifold that the expression 
may be thought to have become a proverbial one already, at the time when the poet 
lived in Thasos and complained of the situation in the island which was overhung by 
the TavrdAov Aifos.2, A closer examination reveals that things were not so bad as they 
appear. True, there was a series of wars with an unknown enemy, with Gyges, with 
the Ephesians, with the barbarians from the north; but not all these wars can be 
termed xaxa in the sense in which Archilochos uses the phrase. Taken in chronological 





order the evidence is this: 


(1) Pliny? tells us of a Bularchi pictoris tabula, in qua erat Magnetum proelium, 
which Kandaules, who reigned from about 702 to about 685,* bought for a fabulous 


1 Then we should have to ask whether any of 
the passages quoted could refer to Magnesia at 
the Sipylos, which I do not believe. As it is, I 
have simply collected all events which Archi- 
lochos might possibly have thought of. Buerch- 
ner’s article on Magnesia on the Maeander (RE 
xlv. 471, no. 2) is, as usual, quite insufficient. 
The town at the Sipylos is usually distinguished 
from the Maeandrian by an epithet (Hellanikos 
4 F 191 and others). 

2 F 55. Even if the Mayvijrwy xaxd were 
already used proverbially in Archilochos’ time 
(Hudson-Williams, The Elegies of Theognis, p. 
262; Geffcken, Gr. Lit.-Gesch. i, 1926, 72, and 
others), it certainly would not mean that we 
can bring down ‘indefinitely’ the poem in which 
he uses the phrase. So far I agree with Blake- 
way, Pp. 45. 3; and the more so, as not even 
Theognis 603/4 and 1103/4 are sufficient proof for 
proverbial use: they adapt, after the manner of 
the ‘Theognideans’, an elegiac poem by Kallinos 
to a moral maxim. They do not restrict them- 
selves to Magnesia, but (1103/4) join with it 
other towns famous or infamous for luxurious 
living. The real question is not how far to bring 
the poem down, but how far the event alluded 
to by Archilochos may be brought up. I feel 
confident that it was not a ‘Queen Anne is dead’ 
or ‘Charlemagne has lost a back tooth’ sort of 
allusion ; and again I find myself in virtual agree- 
ment with Blakeway, who believes ‘that Archi- 
fochos’ poem followed soon after the event’ and 
protests against an interpretation like the one 
sometimes proposed: ‘I weep for the miseries 
that beset my own time and country, not for 
proverbial sufferings of far away and long ago.’ 
In such an interpretation the ‘long ago’ at least 
is, in fact, a gratuitous addition. 

3 NH 35. 55 quid ? quod in confesso perinde 
est Bularcht (-acht B -tarcht V) pictoris tabulam, 
in qua erat Magnetum proelium, a Candaule rege 
Lydtae Heraclidarum novissimo, qui et Myrsilus 
vocitatus est, repensam auro ? tanta iam dignatio 
picturae erat. circa Romult td aetatem acciderit 


necesse est: (et)enim duodevicensima olympiade 
(708/4) interitt Candaules aut, ut quidam tradunt, 
eodem anno quo Romulus (716), nist fallor, mant- 
festa iam tunc claritate artis, adeo absolutione. 
7.126 Candaules rex Bularcht picturam Magnetum 
exitit, haud medtocris spatit [pari (del. Mayhoff)] 
rependit auro. 

4 The true date for Kandaules seems to dis- 
pose of some doubts about the authenticity of 
the whole story, as ‘a Greek “battle-piece” 
picture in the first quarter of the 7th century 
is archaeologically perfectly possible’ (Blake- 
way, p. 46, quoting Payne, Protokorinth. Vasen- 
malerei, pl. 10, nos. 1, 5, 6). Evidence for the 
third (hardly for the second) quarter is extant. 
Archaeology, as Paul Jacobsthal informs me, 
(Pfuhl, Maleret und Zeichnung, §§ 528, 535, 538) 
can hardly decide whether proelium or exitium 
is right. If the pinax was worth the gold king 
Kandaules paid for it, it was probably not so 
poor a picture as those on the Protokorinthian 
aryballoi of 700-675 B.c. to which Blakeway 
refers, even if it was just a fight. If it was the 
sack of Magnesia, Bularchos could easily build 
it up with the material provided by the Phoeni- 
cian silver bowls and the like which were well 
within his horizon: on them one sees not only 
lively battle-scenes but also pictures of be- 
leaguered towns, etc. Should not the fight on 
the Chigi vase, painted in the third quarter of 
the century, follow the same models rather than 
reflect large wall-paintings, as Payne l. l. 14, 
suggests?’ But the rules of Textkrittk obviously 
favour the proelium of the main passage against 
the exitium in the short and probably additional 
notice in the 7th book. I do not propose to 
change exitium into exercitum because I believe 
that Pliny (in hastily adding to the section 
artibus excellentes this oldest example from the 
main passage in book 35 or in abbreviating the 
extract he had made for it) confused the motif 
of the picture with the much better known and 
often quoted Mayr7jjrwy xaxd—surely an excus- 
able error. Blakeway, of course, prefers exztium, 
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price. Owing to the carelessness of Pliny we do not know against whom the Magnesians 
were fighting, and the variant picturam Magnetum exitii, being only a variant, does 
not provide certainty as to the upshot of the war. The event, even if one does not 
doubt the authority of the Bularchos story—and I do not see a convincing reason for 
doubting it—remains rather obscure; but if Bularchos glorified the battle, it may 
even have been a Magnesian victory. 

(2) Nikolaos of Damaskos! (who besides the short survey of Herodotos had a most 
valuable source for Lydian history, viz. Xanthos the Lydian) relates that Gyges 
moAAdKs pev eis THY Mayrynrwr yiv evéBarev, tédos 5€é Kai xetpodrat THY méAv. The story 
about the treatment of Magnes, the Smyrnean poet? and musician who was man- 
handled by the Magnesians, dri év tots éreow huicev Avddv apiotetay ev immopayxiat mpds 
"Aualovas, atrdév dé oddév euvijobn, may be (it need not be) anecdotal, but surely it 
does not discredit the fact, which is in complete agreement with Lydian policy since 
the accession of Gyges, that it was Gyges who took Magnesia and added it to his 
realm. Only, there is no word in Nikolaos about a destruction of the town, which 
would have been contrary to Lydian interests and without a parallel in the quite 
well-known history of the relations existing between Lydia and the Greeks. As 
Magnesia shared the fate of other Greek cities, there is no apparent reason for Archi- 
lochos’ singling it out ; and I do not think that it is in any way plausible to refer the 





Mayvjtwv Kxaxd to the subjection of the town by Lydia.’ 
(3) There is in Strabo* a war between Magnesia and Ephesos, in which the 


which he does ‘not for a moment believe wrong’ 
—‘strong words, strong words sir, said the black 
gentleman’. He does not weigh the claims of 
proelium and the probability of the main passage 
being more trustworthy for the detail, but 
spurns logic with the assertion that ‘even if 
exittum is wrong, we have this body of evidence 
for Woes of Magnesia before the accession of 
Gyges’. There is no ‘Woe’, if proelium is right, 
which possibly even means a victory. I am very 
much inclined to believe that Bularchos painted 
the Amazon war, which afterwards Magnes sang 
(infra, n. 2); and there is nothing in our evi- 
dence to support a destruction of Magnesia by 
Kandaules or anybody. On the contrary, Strabo 
14. 10. 40 (see p. 99, n. 2) knows only one ovy¢opd, 
which means the same event as dmwAea in the 
Clement passage (see p. 99, n. 2). Perhaps he 
even positively excludes a former destruction: 
evrvyjoavtos, Said of the Treres, is rather curious ; 
much better the etdrvyjoavras woAdv xpdvov of 
codex F, referring to ovvéBn tots Mayvnow apdinv 
avatpeOqvaz and looking forward to the following 
evrvxovvrwr. It is grammatically tolerable, and 
I prefer it to the obvious correction into edruy7- 
caow; the accusative would explain the corrup- 
tion into the seemingly logical edrvyjcavros. It 
is a conclusion ¢ silentio, and I only give it for 
what it is worth. But in any case, Clement, who, 
according to Blakeway ‘obviously thought of 
the destruction of Magnesia as being not far re- 
moved from 700 B.C.’ (the italics are mine) can- 
not be claimed as supporting an exitium at so 
early a time; and Blakeway himself (p. 50 f.) is 
hot happy about the text which, nevertheless, 


he used also for reconstructing the poem about 
the colonization of Thasos. 

! FGrHist 90 F 62; Commentary ii C, pp. 
233 ff. ; 239 ff.; 244 ff. If Blakeway had read the 
Fragmente—but the pertinent fact was known 
long before, viz. that Nikolaos drew on a good 
source of a clearly epichorial character and had 
access to the Lydian court journals which gave 
detailed accounts about the exploits of the 
kings—he would, perhaps, not have relegated 
this piece of evidence to a note, as being ‘in 
itself, without support from a better authority, 
not of much value’. But his suggestion of filling 
up one of the many gaps in the Lydian history 
of Herodotos (1. 14. 4) from it (not so much from 
Theognis 1103/4) seems to me a sound one. 

2 One might be inclined to doubt the name of 
the Smyrnaean poet, as the Excerpta are rather 
unreliable in this respect and full of confusions. 
I do not believe in what Crusius, RE ii. 489, tries 
to elicit from the vague words of the Latin 
metrist Juba, De Archilocho Parto, qui Gygae 
fabulam optime complexus est (briefly but nghtly 
rejected by Bergk, PLGr ii.* 390): Archilochos 
and a poem of his making fun of the Magnesian 
(sic) colleague, as the source of Nikolaos. 

3 Incidentally, as we know from F 22 that 
Archilochos lived in (or after) the reign of 
Gyges, and as the Nikolaos war is not assigned 
to a certain year or period in this reign, it would, 
in any case, not add much to our knowledge of 
the poet’s date. 

4 14. 1. 40. The source is obviously the same 
passage of Kallisthenes (124 F 29) which he 
quotes, 13. 4. 8, for the captures of Sardes by 
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Magnesians were victorious. This war may have taken place before the subjection of 
the city by Gyges or after, as the incorporation with the Lydian kingdom did not ex- 
clude squabbles and even wars between the single Greek towns; but to a victory of 
Magnesia the Mayrv7jrwv xaxa certainly cannot refer. 

(4) Lastly there is the attack on Magnesia by the Treres, a Cimmerian tribe; and 
here we have, without the many doubts which beset the Bularchos painting, what 
the Archilochean phrase seems to imply—not an everyday misfortune, but a terrible 
fate, unique even in the calamities which the repeated invasions by the barbarians 
brought over the Ionian towns: the city was utterly destroyed, it simply disappeared, 
so that its old enemy Ephesos could occupy its territory.! Archilochos was not the 
only one who was greatly impressed by this change of fortune ; Kallinos, the Ephesian 
poet, whose Adyos zpos Aia prayed for the help of the gods for his own town,” men- 
tioned it too; perhaps triumphantly or at least with a note of sober satisfaction,? and 
possibly with the secondary idea of justifying the action taken by the Ephesians. 
They weathered the storm* and did not, or could not, help Magnesia, but on the 
contrary made capital out of the disaster of their countrymen and neighbours. There 
is no need to try and write a history of the Cimmerian wars ;5 no need to discuss again 
the rather probable assumption that Magnesia fell in the same invasion which saw 
the capture of Sardes and the death of Gyges in 652 B.c. or a few years later. But 
it is sheer prejudice when Blakeway—knowing very well that Strabo’s testimony 
‘would be decisive’ for the date of Archilochos—asserts that ‘there are good reasons 
for supposing that Strabo was mistaken in identifying the Woes of Magnesia in the 
Archilochos poem with the destruction of that city by the Trerians’.° There is no 
reason at all, let alone good ones. Apart from the fact that it is not Strabo speaking 








Cimmerians, Treres, and Lycians. The passage 
shows that Kallisthenes was acquainted with the 
elegies of Kallinos, and that long before Strabo 
the grammarians (Demetrios of Skepsis is quoted 
here) discussed the bearing which the historical 
and chronological questions of the Cimmerian 
invasions had upon the relative date of the poets 
who mentioned them. Kallisthenes dealt with the 
ancient history of the Greek cities in Asia Minor 
in his ’AAe€dvdpov azpagers. For an episode from 
this or these wars see Aelian, VH 14. 46. 

1 Athen. 12. 29, p. 525C; Strabo, 14. 1. 40 (see 
Pp. 104, N. 4). 

2 F 2-4 D. Zpupvaious (= *Edgeaious) 8° €d€noov | 
pvijoa 8 et Koté tot pnpia Kada Body (Spvpvaior 
KaTéxnayv ) | vov 8° émi Kippepiwv orparos Epxerat 
oBpipoepyay | Tpijpeas avipas aywv. There are 
striking likenesses, not noted by MHudson- 
Williams, to this Adyos mpds Aia (Strabo 14. 1. 4) 
in the prayers with which the second ‘Theognis’ 
of Megara (Jacoby, Sb. Berlin, 1931, 138 ff.) opens 
his book: Zeds péev rade wdAnos brepéxor (757)— 
DoiBe avat .. . avros 5€ orparov vBpiornv Mrydwv 
amépuxe THode mOAEvS, iva cor Aaoi . . . KAELTAaS 
nméunwo exatoupas (773 ff.) xrd. 

3 Athen. 12. 29 amudAovro 5€ Kai Mayvnres ot 
mpos Tat Mardvdpun dia. 70 mA€ov aveOivar, ws Pyotr 
Kadiivos év trois ’Edeyeious. This elegy ‘Theognis’ 
condenses in his couplet 603/4 (see p. 104, n. 2). It 
is astonishing that even Bergk did not see that 
this is a fragment of Kallinos, but only quotes 


the passage in his note on F 3. On the luxury (?) 
of the Magnesian aristocracy Aelian, VH 14. 46. 

4 They were attacked by Lygdamis, and the 
great temple of Artemis was burnt down (Kalli- 
machos, H. 3. 251 ff.; Hesych. s. Avydapis). Is 
he the subject of Kallinos F 4 Tpypeas dvdpas 
aywv? see Strabo 1. 3. 21 Avydauis 5€ rovs avrov 
dywv péxpt Avdias cai "Iwvias yAace xai Lapders 
elrev, ev Kircxiat 5€ dep Oapn. 

5 The evidence (see Busolt, Gr. G.? ii. 461 ff.) 
is slender for all detail, and, to judge from 
Strabo, there was not much more to be got from 
the complete elegies of Kallinos, which the 
grammarians used for determining the relative 
chronology of Kallinos and Archilochos. Ob- 
viously there was nothing at all to be got from 
the latter; if there had been more than the short 
allusion to the Magnesian Woes, the verses 
would have been quoted in the discussion. 

6 It is curious what different standards Blake- 
way applies to the sources: he finds no difficulty 
in crediting the learned Strabo (who, in fact, 
represents here Kallisthenes and the best Hellen- 
istic science) with an incredible confusion and 
extreme carelessness, but he cannot bring him- 
self to believe (p. 55) that Clement, who in all 
secular subject-matter is a mere compiler, ‘was 
mistaken in his dating of Archilochos’ reference 
to the fall of Magnesia’. In fact, Clement dated 
it with Strabo. 
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put Kallisthenes, who had the elegies of Kallinos at hand and who, as his narration 
of the Messenian wars attests, knew how to use poems as historical sources ; apart also 
from the clear testimony of Kallinos about the fate of Magnesia—the evidence we have 
collected shows that, as far as we know, and, what is more important, as far as the 
ancient historians knew, there is one and only one fact in the history of Magnesia 
between about 700 and 650 B.c. which fits the phrase used by Archilochos. Now, we 
cannot date the destruction of the town, implied by the phrase, more accurately than 
by putting it in the second half of the fifties, although 652 is, to say the least, very 
probable. But it really does not matter much for our question whether it was a few 
years earlier or later. In any case, the event which Archilochos alludes to was a recent 
one, as fresh in the memory of men as the name of Gyges and most of the names as well 
as events in Archilochos’ poems; and an unbiased observer will believe, until the 
contrary is proved, that the poem was written not much later than 652.' Instead of 
being ‘valueless as a proof that Archilochos was alive after 650 B.c.’? the short 
allusion to the Woes of Magnesia should be of the utmost importance for the chrono- 
logy of the poet. If, in a Thasian poem, he alludes to the destruction of the town 
by the Treres—and there seems to be little doubt of it, if only because a prior destruc- 
tion in the first years of the seventh century is, to say the least, very uncertain— 
it follows that somewhere between 652 and 645 the poet's dwelling-place was Thasos ;3 and 
as he was not an old man when he emigrated to Thasos—the Kritias passage is ample 
and incontrovertible proof for it—the ‘Woes of Magnesia’, in spite of the shortness of 
the quite incidental allusion, clear up the whole problem of the Archilochean chrono- 
logy in a most desirable manner: the poet was a young man about 652 B.C. 


We ought to be glad to have besides the mention of Gyges (which, though funda- 
mental, is chronologically vague) this date for the time of Archilochos’ residence in 
Thasos, which is, in my opinion, if not decisive, at least something more than probable. 
For there remains the one really or seemingly serious argument of Blakeway’s—‘the 
Lelantine War fragment’ (F 3), as he calls it. This he couples in the superscription 
with the Aithiops story, to show that in his opinion both poems refer to about the 
same time or at least the same generation; and that they are, together with the 
eclipse poem and the colonization poem (reconstructed from Oinomaos and Clement), 
the oldest datable compositions of Archilochos. They all belong to the eighth century 
and are followed closely by the Magnesia poem of 700/690 and, after a somewhat longer 
interval, by the Gyges poem, which was written after 687. In fact, there is in the 
synchronistic table at the end of Blakeway’s paper* not much, if anything, left over 
from the poet’s whole work for the period from about 680 to 640 B.c., which, I believe, 
was the time he lived and wrote. I have deliberately added the ‘seemingly ’ to serious. 
For the very coupling of the two rather different poems, the Lelantine war one and the 
Aithiops one, might indicate a way out of the whole problem and free us possibly 
from the inconvenient task of entering into an historical discussion of the Lelantine 





1 There is no terminus ante; for the €ffs éros 
in the corrupt text of Strabo 14. 1. 40 is of no 
use. When in 545 Mazares, the general of Kyros, 
subjected Ionia to the Persian sway, Magnesia 
was one of the cities captured by him (Herodt. 
1, 161). 

* Blakeway, p. 46. 

3 This result does not even make it probable 
that he was still in Thasos at the time of the 
eclipse of 648 B.C. (see p. 108, n. 3). 

+ P. 53f. The Gyges poem is not dated in the 
table. In Blakeway’s opinion it should be the 


last or one of the last efforts of Archilochos ; and 
the death of the poet, which he dates (though 
his reasons are not clear to me) ‘before 670/60 
B.c.’, should follow almost immediately. That 
would at least give a more probable age—say 
between 45 and 55, and one might as well choose 
the lesser number—than the ‘not more than 65’ 
(which it is rather generous not to deem ‘old’), 
for the man who (as Blakeway and many others 
believe) was slain in a battle. And it would not 
damage Blakeway’s line of argument at all; 
rather the contrary. 
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war at all. We have already stated that the Aithiops poem is really valueless as a 
proof that Archilochos lived in the eighth century, ‘close in time to the event he 
narrates’. In the same manner, the Lelantine poem might furnish us only with a new 
terminus post—if it is a Lelantine war poem at all. For (to tell the plain truth) this 
designation in fact begs the question. There is no mention of the Lelantine war in 
Archilochos,! there is only a mention possibly of Euboia and certainly of the chivalrous 
. fighting customs of the deomdrar EvBoins SovpixdAvrot, who, I should imagine, fought 
on horseback? as the Magnesians and Colophonians did at the same time and even 
later. The context of the fragment and the purport of the poem it is taken from, 
Plutarch does not indicate. It might be takenas a simple zapddevyya, a known example 
of chivalrous fighting; but the future tense has always suggested that in comparing 
the perfidious weapons of the barbarians in Thrace with the knightly swords and lances 
of the Euboean immoBéra, Archilochos either announced his own resolve to seek a new 
field for his activity, or counselled a friend, who is disgusted with the conditions of 
Thasian and Thracian life, to leave for Euboia either alone or in company with the 
poet.3 But even if we take the verses as such a resolve or such an advice, they do 
not say that a war is on the point of breaking out,* but only that there is war in 
Euboia, and what manner of fighting a participant in it has to expect; and they, 
surely, give no support for a decision whether the war is ‘the’ Lelantine war (or a 


phase of it) or another feud. 


As we have no historical results in view here, we shall have to rest satisfied with 
an alternative: if the Lelantine war is to be dated about 700 B.c., as by Blakeway5 


’ As Blakeway has it, p. 47 (cf. p. 53): ‘to 
endeavour to extract chronological data for 
Archilochos from the ‘‘Lelantine War” may 
seem to some historians like an attempt to 
illuminate twilight by complete darkness. For 
them the only certain chronological datum for that 
war 1s the mention of it by Archilochos’ (the 
italics are mine). Like many others he is under 
the influence of an age-long discussion (this in- 
fluence makes itself very curiously felt, e.g. in 
Crusius’ article, RE ii. 495), and he does not 
quite seem to realize that he is on the whole 
merely returning to an opinion prevalent about 
50-100 years ago. On the other hand, the refer- 
ence of F 3 to the Lelantine war seems to receive 
an appreciable corroboration by Dr. Bowra’s 
most attractive interpretation of F 56 (Class. 
Rev. liv, 1940, 127. When almost forty years ago 
I gave my first lecture on Greek elegy, I called 
this poem ‘a prophecy of coming war’, but did 
not put Bowra’s pertinent question, where that 
war may have been): IAaéy’ dpa- Babis yap 75n 
KUpaow Tapdocerat | movTos, audi 8° axpa I'upéwv 
(Xylander yvpeov, yvpuov MSS.) dpOdv torara 
védos, | ona xetud@vos~ xtyaverd’ €€ aeAmrrins ddBos. 
There remains, it is true, a slight doubt, which 
I shall not develop here. But even granted 
Dr. Bowra’s explanation (and I for one rather 
like it) the same objection holds good as against 
F 3: is it ‘the’ Lelantine war Archilochos means 
by the cloud arising from Euboia? I do not think 
we have a right to credit Archilochos with the 
political foresight to see that this war would be 


an almost panhellenic war. Any feud would do 
for him. 

2 See Busolt, Gr. G.? i. 457; Ed. Meyer, GdA 
ii. 231A. The help of Thessalian horsemen: 
Beloch, Gr. G.? 1. 1. 339. 

3 One should not forget that there is an 
alternative. Kritias (p. 103, n. 3) does not help, 
as he only says that in Thasos too the poet ois 
évrav0a éxOpds eyévero, and does not state for 
what destination he eventually left the island. 
I believe that he returned to Paros, and there 
and then had his affair with Neobule. The 
eclipse poem would have been written in Paros; 
but it is not quite certain that he saw the eclipse 
there. That Archilochos died in Euboia is, to be 
sure, not impossible, but it is mere guesswork: 
the man who slew him was a Naxian (that at 
least the evidence is agreed upon), and the 
Demeas chronicle knows of feuds between Paros 
and Naxos. 

4 As is the case with F 56, if we take it with 
Dr. Bowra as allegorical. 

5 P. 53 with the alternative that ‘it was in 
progress or about to take place’. From the data 
collected p. 47 f. one would expect that the war 
filled about the last third of the eighth century ; 
but Blakeway has to reckon with his ‘conjectural 
date’ of Archilochos’ birth, which is 740/30. The 
opinion of the historians as to the date of the 
war is as divergent as can be, and Cary, CAH 
iii, 1925, 622 (who is himself content with a 
vague ‘in the 8th or 7th century’), declares ‘a 
more precise dating, such as modern scholars 
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and others, Archilochos cannot have fought in it, and if in F 3 he refers to this war 
(which there is no need to assume), he can have done so only by taking his knowledge 
of the fighting conditions in Euboia from this famous war. If, on the other hand, F 3 
announces the poet’s resolve to leave Thasos for Euboia and fight as a soldier (kai 87) 
*mixoupos wore Kap xexAnjcopua F 4o) for one of the conflicting parties in the ‘ Lelantine’ 
war (which it seems even less necessary to conclude from the wording), the war must 
be brought down to the middle of the seventh century or even a little later to the 
decade 650/40. I am loath to do so, because our evidence for the great war, as far as it 
goes, points rather to the first third of the seventh or even to the last of the eighth 
century ; and I am much more inclined to reject the old suggestion and to detach the 
poem from the Lelantine war. If the poet fought in Euboia at all, he did not fight 
in the great war, but in another feud. There will have been many of them. 

To condense and put my opinion about Archilochos clearly, if somewhat tenta- 
tively, I believe we may be fairly sure that the poet lived almost half a century later 
than Hesiod ; that he was younger than Terpander and approximately contemporary 
with (if perhaps a little younger than) Kallinos—say between 680 and 640 B.c. The 
Gyges poem retains its value as the fundamental evidence, being in all probability 
not composed in the beginning of the king’s reign ; the possibility that it was composed 
after the king’s death cannot be wholly excluded. The allusion to the ‘Woes of 
Magnesia’ seems almost to prove, or to make it at least extremely probable, that about 
652/o0 the poet lived in Thasos. The eclipse poem shows that he had returned to Paros 
and had had his affair with the daughter of Lykambes either in the eclipse year 648 
itself or not so very much later. What he did after that I do not know, nor can I give 
any further certain or conjectural date for an event in his life or for another of his 
poems. But when somewhat later he was slain in battle, probably in a feud between 
Paros and Naxos, there is no reason at all to believe him to have attained old age. 
From the character of his work one rather presumes that he died comparatively 
young—a meteor-like phenomenon in the sky of Greek poetry, midway between 


Hesiod and the Lesbians Alkaios and Sappho. 
F. JACOBY. 


OXFORD. 





attempted on the basis of some very uncertain 
literary allusions’ to be ‘hardly possible with 
the means at our disposal’. Ed. Meyer, GdA ii, 
1893, § 342, puts ‘the culminating point’ of the 
war in the middle of the seventh century, 
Beloch, Gr. G.? i. 1 (1912) 338 f. at about 670. The 
most cautious view is developed by Busolt, 
Gr. G. i2, 1893, 456; but his result that ‘the main 
struggle was probably at the end of the 8th and 
in the first half of the 7th century’ is not very 


helpful. I am personally inclined to agree with 
Blakeway. But Thukyd. 1. 13. 3 is not really 
decisive (what about 13. 4? And 15. 3 seems to 
imply that there were already several fleets in 
existence at the time of the war); and I cannot 
dismiss either Herodotos (6. 127. 4) as lightly as 
Ed. Meyer does or Theognis 891/4. But the whole 
question is really of no importance for Archi- 
lochos: we cannot date him from the war nor 
the war from him. 








SOME TEXTUAL NOTES ON PLUTARCH’S MORALIA 
ITovrdpyow codod pedundéa SépKeo BiBAov 


” a” , > A »” 
70a Koopovcav voov ofvvovoar aepyov. 


So run two lines on the title-page of Marcianus 250 (X: xi+-xiv cent.). Whether the 
Morailia still benefit the character or no, they may still serve to sharpen the wits; 
for in spite of the work of Meziriac, Reiske, and Wyttenbach, Madvig, Bernardakis, 
and Wilamowitz, to mention only some of those who have brought learning and 
sagacity to the task of emendation, there are still hundreds of passages which cry 
halt to the reader and challenge him to divine what Plutarch wrote. 

Some of the following suggestions are built on an uncertain foundation, since no 
completed edition of the Moralia has an apparatus criticus of any value for criticism. 
However, in the new Teubner edition there have appeared four volumes which carry 
us down to 775 E and provide an apparatus which, though it may have imperfections, 
gives a serviceable basis for conjecture. As much may be said of the treatises de facie, 
de communibus notitiis, adversus Colotem, de Herodott malignitate, de animae procrea- 
tione, which, together with three other works already included in the new Teubner 
edition, namely, Amatorius, de Pythiae oraculis, de Socratts daemonio, are preserved 
only in Parisini 1672 (E: early xiv cent.) and 1675 (B: xv cent.). Collations of these 
eight treatises, marred by some errors according to W. Sieveking (ed. Teubner, 
vol. iii, Praef. xxviii), were published by M. Treu, Zur Geschichte der Uberlieferung von 
Plutarchs Morala II (1884). 

A small addition may be made to the history of these eight treatises. It is well 
known that Maximus Planudes had not yet come across them when he first made his 
collection of the Moralia, but found them in time for inclusion in his magnificent 
complete Plutarch, Lives and Moralia, the manuscript E. Apparently they all came 
from the same source, for they all exhibit frequent lacunae, explicable by the 
illegibility either of the manuscript in which they were found, or more probably of one 
of its ancestors. It has not, however, been noticed that that or a similar manuscript 
was known to the writer of the title-page of X. After giving a list of the contents of 
the eleventh-century portion of that manuscript, namely twenty-nine out of the 
seventy-eight works which make up the Planudean collection of the Moralia, he adds 
Ews wde 6 Trivak THv Adywv Tod mapdvTos PiBAtov, AEttrovar SE Ex THV HOLK@V ErEpor SéKa 
Adyou wv at éemvypadai ciow aide. He then gives five titles: Amatorius, de facie, de 
animae procreatione, quaestiones Platonicae, de Pythiae oraculis'—and there he stops. 
Four of these titles belong to our group of eight; quaestiones Platonicae does not. 
But there was already reason to believe that the manuscript found by Planudes 
contained that work ; for whereas in the Planudean manuscripts earlier than E and in 
all their descendants its beginning is missing, and marked as such by blank pages 
and the words [TAarwuixa (ntjpwara wv ody edpéOn 7) apyyn, in E those words have been 
deleted and the blank pages filled up by the original writer; hence Treu (op. cit. I, 
p. xi) guessed that the beginning of guaestiones Platonicae was found in the newly 
discovered manuscript. Next we may observe that in E and B the first three of the 
group of eight additional treatises are Amatorius, de facie, and de Pythiae oracults. 
Our list in X has the same order, with the intrusion of guaestiones Platonicae, for 
which we can now account, and de animae procreatione, the work which comes last of 
the group in EB. But the place of this latter treatise in our list creates no difficulty: 
it would not be surprising if Planudes did not immediately recognize that in it he had 


t For convenience [ give the titles in their familiar Latin dress. 
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SOME TEXTUAL NOTES ON PLUTARCH’S MORALIA III 


something new, but at first passed it over, for he had already included in his Corpus 
a long extract, absurdly titled an Epitome, which he had got from some other source. 
It is noteworthy that the complete text is added to E in a hand which is not that which 
wrote the rest of the group. I would suggest, therefore, that when the writer of X’s 
title-page wrote Aeizovar . . . déxa Adyou, he knew of some manuscript which contained | 
besides the five he mentions, adversus Colotem, de communibus notiti1s, de Socratts 
daemonto, de Herodoti malignitate, in that order, the order of EB, together with at 
Jeast one more work from those Moralia which are found elsewhere. 

In these notes I have followed the new Teubner edition in using 2 to mean all 
collated manuscripts, O to mean all besides those specifically mentioned. Where 
no collations are available, I use no sign; the reading is that which editors state or 
imply that they have found somewhere. * denotes my own suggestions. 


de fortuna. 

98 F: €v maou TovTos atvyéorepot TMV Onpiwv eopev, eurrerpia SE Kal pvnun Kat codia 
Kai tTéxyvn kat’ "Avataydpav Siadepovres adtav xpwpeba kai BAirropev Kai apéAyomev Kat 
dépopev Kal ayouev avAAapPavorres. 

Suadepovtes *: chbdv reO oddv7.Y!'MIINh4n~ epiw re Bernardakis épyw 
te Sauppe dwrvi re Pearson oapfire Naber ‘dativus latet ’ Pohlenz. 

AIA could be lost after AN, and COW is not altogether unlike PEPO. Just before, 
several MSS. have aAX’ épuirots for dvOpuzrors, a parallel for the misreading of a familiar 
word in majuscule writing; compare also the note on 1085C. xpwyea, sc. avrois, 
which cannot be expressed after adrdv: horses, dogs, &c., would be in Plutarch’s mind. 


de tnvidia et odto. 

537 E: avayKn toivuv ta 7d0n Ta ada Tois adrois Worep Ta puta Kai TpépedGat Kai 
avéecba: <tadra 8° évavtiws tapogvvecbar» Kai emreivecbar réepucev adAjAots* pcodpev ye 
uaAdov rovs paAdov eis ovnpiay éemdiddvtas, POovoiar 5é paAdov tots waAdAov én’ aperi 
mpoiévat SoKovct. 

7a avTa *: ratra 22. 

<ratra (SC. piaos Kai POdvos) . . . mapo€tvecBar> *: <c0ev> Pohlenz. 

émureiveo0ar Wyttenbach: émyiveobar 22 <yap od) emvyiveoBar Kronenberg. 
GAAjAos 92: mapadAjrAo1s Wilamowitz  avaddyws Pohlenz. 

paAdov? and padAdovt om. Ley. 


Kronenberg interprets his suggestion as follows: ‘natura comparatum est ut 
invicem non succedant, i.e. ut odium invidiae non inolescat neque invidia odio’; but 
this seems contrary to everyday experience. Pohlenz translates his emendation thus: 
‘necessario hi affectus ut plantae isdem rebus quibus nascuntur etiam crescunt : unde 
secundum eandem rationem etiam intenduntur.’ Apart from the forced translation 
of tpéfecbar by nasct, the sense of this is not altogether satisfactory. 

The treatise opens with the statement that at first sight hate and envy would 
seem to be identical. There follow seven arguments to prove that they are distinct, 
and the passage here emended introduces the sixth. The context therefore seems to 
demand a sense such as I have endeavoured to give, namely: ‘Passions that are the 
same (as one another) must necessarily, like plants (of the same species), be nourished 
and increased by the same things: but these passions (envy and hate) are naturally 
aggravated and made more intense in the opposite manner to one another.’ 


de sera numinis vindicta. 


67 A‘! éedro TaV Mev VYwPlLws TrovnpaY yevouevwv Kat KoAacbévTwy adTrobe rhv 
be ts 7) 


! I have already published this in Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Soctety, 1931, p. 7. 
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Kaxiav overt Aiav yadends odd’ Spoiws tpiBopevnv, are 57 TrEpi TO GAoyov Kat maPnriKoy 
€mumoAaov ovcav .. . evidus 8’ avadépovres adTa@v Kai avarrvacovtes amedeixvucay drrovAovus 
Kat mrouxiAous, év T@ AoyroTiKG Kai Kupiw Thy woxOnpiav Exovras. 

yrwpinws Reiske: yrwpipwr 2. 

Kkakiav *: oxudv 2 aixiav Pohlenz. 

ovKert Aiav Madvig: ovKér’ elvar 22. 

are 54 C. F. Hermann (and IR): areAq O. 


€muroAatov *: éizovov 2 ért wovov Pohlenz. 


oxidv is impossible because the soul in the next world is never called oxida by 
Plutarch, or, I imagine, by anyone who believes in the survival of full personality 
after death. 


de fato (pseudo-Plutarch). 
a > 4 e > 4 > , > ‘ > ‘ ‘ e , e > 4 ‘4 
569 C: . . . €mevdav 7) avT? adixyrat atria, Ta abTa Kal WoavTws ot adbroi yevdopuevor 
mpafopuev, ovTw S€ Kal mavres avOpwro Kai ta O EES Kata Thy Effs airiav yevnoeTat Ka 
ampaxOncerar, Kai wav0? doa Kata piay Tav CAwv mepiodov, Kai Kal” Exaornv Tov dAwY 
woatTws amodo0bncerat. 
piav Tov OAwy *: pilav THY GAnv 2. The second rv dAwv might be a misplaced 
correction, and therefore to be deleted. 


570 C: od mavra pyteov Kal” eiuappevny ovd’ Ei Kav EtpappLevyn TravTa. 
Kav eiappevn *: Kal’ eipapperny 92. 


Omitted words and phrases, sometimes marked by blank spaces, are a common 
feature of the text of de fato. The following passage can have sense given to it by free 
conjectural supplement. 

572 D: Kal mepi pev THs TUyns TadA” kava: <eEAs 5€ oKerTéov)> ols cuvudioracbar 
<atbrnv> avayKn. TO pev Cevdexopevov TMV KaTa mpoatpeaw> [az adrod mapwrtpws| Kai Tob 
ed’ nuiv mpotmoKetabar €A€xOn (571 D—-E), To 8’ adroparov emi mAciov Tis TUyNS C€oTiv>: Ec 
yap Kal adrrv meptAaBov exer Kat 70AAa ta&v GAAoT’ GAAws ouprinrew mepuKdTwr Ear SE 
Kat Ovoua, omep Camo Tod) adro parnv (mapwrijpuws)> A€éyerar, TO mepuKos aAAov Evexa 
OTAV [17) EKELVO TEPC aivn Od Evexa> ETTEpUKEL. 

<é€ns 5€ oxemréov> Sieveking: lac. xii litt. Xa. 
ols... <adrnv> Wyttenbach: ws 2. 
<évdeyouevov T@V KaTa mpoaipeow) [am avTod Tapwvdpws| *: Coty evdexopevov) 
[az ad’rod mapwvtpws Kai] Sieveking. 
<éoriv> *, comparing Aristotle, Physics, 1974 36: Svadépe: 8’ ort ro adroparov ent 
mAciov €or, TO pev yap amo TUyNS TGV aro TavTOUAaTOV, TObTO 8’ ov mav amo TUyNS. 
amo Tod» avto parnv <mapwrtpws> *: adrouatrov $2. The omitted words were 
wrongly replaced above, where in fact evdexduevov «rd. had fallen out ; azo rod 
may have been corrupted before it fell out. This is a more complicated 
example of a type of error which is not uncommon in a simple form.' The 
sentence is based on Aristotle, Physics, 1975 25: ws rodro dv ro pdrny, TO 
mepuKos GAXov Eveka, OTav pL} TEpaivn EKeivo od Evexa Hv Kal eredvuer (Hv Kai OM. 
EV) ... odrw 57 70 adroparov Kat KaTa TO Gvopa Grav adTo parny yEevynrat. 
mrep<aivn od évexa> Wyttenbach (but with Fv nai after évexa) : wap lac. xi litt. X 
ix litt. a. But for Aristotle one might supply zap<éyn . . .>; compare also 
1051 C: mepawopevwy O zratpawoyevwy V mapawouevwy X! zapayo- 
péevwv X3g Ss zrapayyouevnv B. 
l e.g. 1045F Kwai (70) ws Ervyev émxXivov ris axod pév; the corrector X3 had already tried to 
Siavoias [76] dvev maons airias. At 1039D Meziriac do this but had placed the ody after the peév of 
made the necessary addition of ody after woA- the previous sentence, where it is senseless. 
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Amatorwus. 

758 E: €répa 8’ €oriv (SC. pavia) odK abeiactos 05’ oixoyerns, GAN’ ExndAvs Eximvora Kai 
mapatpom Tov Aoyiloyévou Kai dpovobvros, <éx> [apy7v] Kpeirrovos Suvdpews apynv Exovoa 
Kal Kivnow.... 

ex addidi apynv eieci: xaroynv Meziriac apwynv Apelt. 

K. Hubert, following Winckelmann, defends the MS. reading, quoting 1125 Cc: 
mas Tis Exwy elvat .n mpdceow ef apyns emi Tas TMV TANOaY apyds. But these words are 
a quotation from Epicurus, not Plutarch’s own; and the lack of emphasis on e& 
apxjs makes the careless repetition of the word apy tolerable. I suppose that a 
copyist, having anticipated the word apy7v, attempted to return to the right place, 
but being confused by the succession of letters OCEKK, missed out ex. 


maxime cum principibus uiris philosopho esse disserendum. 

776 B (the opening words of the treatise). <’Avipds ryepovKod ovvyiPeav,> & 
“HpkdAave, €yKoAricacba Kai diAtav tysdv Kai perievar Kal mpoadéxeoOar Kai yewpyeir, 
moAAots peév idia moAXois 5é Kai Snpocia xypjoov Kai eyxaptov yevnoouerny, diAokaAwy 
€oTi Kai molitiK@v Kai diravOpwrwy ody ws Evior vopilovar didoddgwv. 

<’Avipos .. . cuviferav) & “HpxAave * exempli causa: LwpKavov. 

A proper name in the accusative is impossible, as the treatise clearly discusses 
not an individual case but the general proposition that philosophers should consort 
with potentates. But Lwpxavev may conceal a vocative, and a rubricator may have 
failed to do his job. For Herculanus see 539 A; another possibility is Soclarus, whether 
we should understand Plutarch’s friend or son; or, again, some unknown Soranus or 
Servianus might be the addressee. 


an sent respublica gerenda sit. 
796 A: see 1045 D. 


de unius in republica dominatione. 

826 F-827 A 

In C.Q. xxxiii I proposed a series of alterations dependent on changing BaovAeia 
pev UBpw evréxn avuTredOvvov to Baorreia pev UBpw éevréxn travumevOuvov. It may be added 
in support of this that the Stoics defined BaotAeia as apyy avuTedOuvos (S.V.F. ill. 617, 
cf. [Plato] Def. 415 B, BaotAevs dpywv Kata vopovs avuTrevOuvos). 


Aristophants et Menandri comparatio. 
853 .D: Kat rocavras Siadopas Exovoa Kai avopoirytas 7 A€éis OSE TO mpETTOV EKaOTW 
kal oiketov azrodiéwaw, olov Aéyw BactAet Tov GyKov prHrope THY SewornTa KTA. 
exdotw *: éxdorTn. 
854 D: oddevi yap 6 avOpwmos Eouke peTpiw THY Troinow yeypadgevat, adda 7a pev aicxpa 
kal aceAyh tois auabeoréepos Ta BAdodypa Sé Kai muKpa Tots Backavois Kai KaxonGeow. 
apabearépos *: aAnbeorépois. axoAdorors edd. 
The contrast between pérpios and dyabéorepos is not difficult, for pérpios, in 
Plutarch as elsewhere, often means little more than ‘good’. Compare Wytten- 
bach’s Index and Plato, Rep. 423 E éav ed madevdpevor pérpior avdpes yiyvwvrat. 


de sollertia animalium. 

964 C: odd€ yap avrol 7H ’Emxovpw diddacw trép taév peyioTwv opiKpov ovTw mpaypa 
kai dadAov, ofa, aropov mapeyKAivat piav emi TrodAdxioTov, 6mws aotpa Kai CGa roxy 
mapeseAOn Kai 76 ep” Hiv ar amdAnrae: Secxvivar S€ 7d adyAov 7 Aap Pavew Tt TaV mpodHAwv 

4599-5 I 
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4 = 4 4 4 4 -~ , e , 4 4 “ > 4? 
<xeXevovot mas) Kal mpoonKet TO TrEept TMV Caw broriPecIat mpos THY Sixatoovrvny, et uO 


Gpodoyeirat utr’ GAAws Secxvdovow ; 
TUxn OF Kara TUynv *: Kai TUyn. Kati Yvyn Madvig. Gassendi thought the corrup- 
tion went further and wrote émws eis tiv Cwv 7 rdyn. 
<xeAevovor (dative) mas) * 

‘Nor do they themselves concede to Epicurus, to make possible most essential 
points of his doctrine, a thing so small and unimportant, one would think, as that one 
single atom should make the smallest possible deviation from itscourse ; the object being 
that stars and animals should come into existence by chance and that free-will should 
not be lost. But seeing that they bid him demonstrate what is not obvious or take 
as his starting-point something that is obvious, they are in no position to make this 
statement about animals (i.e. that they are irrational) a basis of their account of 
justice, when it is neither generally accepted nor otherwise demonstrated by them.’ 

It is well known that the Epicurean doctrine of the swerving atom was designed 
to allow of two things: first, that there should be a beginning of the atomic collisions 
and resulting combined movements which form the things of the universe ; second, 
that the state of the world at one moment should not determine its state at the next; 
for that would have involved the denial of free will. But why, when the whole universe 
and all that is in it is dependent on the swerve, does Plutarch here mention stars and 
animals alone? Is it not because stars and animals are treated by the deist as the 
best arguments for the existence of divinity? The Epicurean has in particular to 
show that they ‘slip into existence by chance’, he must explain 

sidera solem 
lunaique globum, tum quae tellure animantes 
extiterint (Lucretius v. 68-70). 
One may compare Lactantius Inst. Div. il. 17. 16 (Epicurea 370): 
Si enim providentia nulla est, quomodo tam ordinate, tam disposite mundus 
effectus est? . . . quomodo animalium corpora tam providenter ordinata sunt? 
. . non est, inquit, providentiae opus; sunt enim semina per inane volitantia, 
quibus inter se temere conglobatis universa gignuntur. 


de esu carnium, 
993 B: Kal vexp@v cwydrwv Kal éwrwv mpobduevos tpamélas oa Kat Tpodas Kai 
mpocettrety Ta piKpov Eurrpoobev Bovywpeva pepy Kal Peyyopeva kat Kwovpeva Kat BA€ézovTa. 
tpodas or tpodiv [Aldine]: tpudas or tpuvpyv [Stephanus]. Cf. tpody Kai oxov 
98 E, and the same confusion of tpo¢y and rpugdy at 159C, 477D, and 551p. It 
is not the meat-eater but the vegetarian who calls meat rpuddas. 
apooeretv Kronenberg: mpooéri eizetv. Kronenberg wishes to delete xai, but 
two adjectives may have been succeeded by ¢hree nouns and four participles. 
The simplest supplement would be ouria. 
993 C: Tois pev mpwrots exeivois emyxeipHoacr capKopayeiv THY aitiav [av] Eizo. Tas 
av <riv xpetav> Kal THVv azropiar. ) 
[av] elo. was av (rHv xpeiav) Kal *: av eto. macav Kal. av etmou Tis Ta&cav elvat 
Bernardakis. Amyot saw that a noun was missing, and translated “pour 
leur disette et nécessité’. 


* * 


de Stoicorum repugnaniis.' 

1045 D: A quotation from Chrysippus, who considered the duty of a judge faced 
with a dead heat. wdrepov, dnoiv, Lear tov BpaBevrny tov doivixa domorépw BovAerat 
dmrodobvat, Kal’ 6 dv tUywow abt cuvnbéarepor dvres, Ws av evrav0a THv abrod 7 yapioa- 
pevov, <)> Tpomov Twa paAXov, Ws Kowod TOD PoiviKos yeyovoTos apPoTEepwv, OlovEel Twos 

1 I have my own collations of XFa (in part) PyE Vat. reg. 80 Bgavz. 
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KAnpou yevopevou (Kara Thy érrixAvow) [€év GMAw Kara Thy enixAnow] dds Ervye Sobvat adrov ; 

xa?’ 6 av von Arnim: kav 22. 

xapiodpevov O: xyapioduevov FX* ~=—yaprovdpevov B. 

<> post paAdov addidit Wyttenbach, post twa von Arnim; <7 Kaye) post 

xaptodpevov Pohlenz. 

yevouevov Bernardakis: ywvopyevov 2: 

ev dAdw g: evdAdAws Vat. Reg. 80 evdAAws O adnAws Pohlenz. 

evrikAnow gFy'B: émixduow F%BEX* edd. 

It is doubtful where 7 is best inserted ; we may notice tpézov twa at the beginning 
of the clause in another quotation from Chrysippus, 1042 B. 

A marginal variant has ousted the true reading, restored by later MSS. and later 
hands, who did not, however, eject év aAAw (sc. BuBAiw) which had become évdAAws. 
gis a badly interpolated MS., but often agrees with the excellent X, the original version 
of which is here missing, and the corrector X3, who had access to readings differing 
from those of the archetype. (Some of these readings are also found in B, which is 
fundamentally, however, a MS. of the Planudean recension.) On the evidence avail- 
able to me g appears to give a text derived from X after that MS. had been corrected 
by X3, but heavily overlaid by conjecture and error. Pohlenz, who has the advantage 
of having collations for other treatises besides de Stotcorum repugnantiis, prefers to 
believe in an independent descent. I think that a similar error may be detected at 
796A: Set zoppwratw tod Pbovetv ovra tov mroAuriKov yépovra pr Kabdrep ra BaoKava 
yepavopua Ta&v mapaPAacravovTwy Kat brodvopevwv cadds adparpeiobar Kai KoAovew tiv 
BAaornv Kai tHv avénow. Here capds makes no sense :! I suspect that once some slight 
corruption of dzodvopévwr, e.g. amopvopyevwy, stood in the text, and an intelligent 
reader wrote in his margin trodvopéevwv cadds.? If this is right, he was more confident 
than the original composer of the note that appears in the margin of X (in the first 
hand) at 1053 D: et dé dyjoet tis tows oluar. The text of X has ef 5€ dyai tis, and dyer 
is obviously correct. 

1046 F: ov« dei dnow avdpilecbat tov aoreiov ovde SeAaivery Tov datAov, ws dedyv ev 
davraciats emupepopevwv Twdv Tov pev Eupevew Tots Kpiwact tov 8° adioracbar. 

Sedv ev *: déov ev 2 = Sé evedd. dé <rowdrov ovra yevoperyov et postea Sewadv 
pro rwav Pohlenz. 


Cf. dé émméumer Lysias 6. 20 and déa éexaydvrwy Aelian, H.A. 8. 10. Tov per sc. 
datAov. For the construction with infinitive of oratio obliqua in the ws clause cf. 


Thucydides 5. 46. 3. 


de communibus notitis. 

1061 C: dAAw yap ovdevi tod diAomdvou Tov Kevdarovdov adopiLopev €v Tois <adbrois)> 
Epyous ovra moAAdKis 7 TH TOV pev Eis avwheAH Troveiv Kai adiaddpws tov 8’ Evexa Tov THY 
ouudepovTwyv Kat AvoiteAdy. 

<avtois» * 
1063 D: 6 S€ dadAos Kai avdnros olos etzetv 
yew Kaxa@v 57) Kal od« €a8” zou TEAp. 
vénww *: yéeuwv Q xa od Q: Kodxér’ edd. 

The MSS. again give xai od« at 1048 F where this quotation recurs. Similarly at 
827 c the following line is ascribed to Aeschylus: ov roi we duags ov pe KaraiBew Soxeis ; 
the line is given in the same form in the Life of Demetrius, c. 35, except that there 
two of the four MSS. used by Lindskog and Ziegler, together with a corrector in a 
third, mend the metre by inserting jos before Soxeis. It seems possible that Plutarch 


1 ‘fere abundans’, Wyttenbach, Index, s.v. 2 For cadds cf. Schol. Iliad, 8. 149. 
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knew these lines of Euripides and Aeschylus only in a corrupt form. In the same way 
it is doubtful whether any alteration should be made at 1056 c, where we find dpapeév 
Te TOLdS a ov Tvyyavers Ppovav, Supported as this is by the manuscript P of Euripides 
(Suppl. 736), which has @ od tvyydavns. (The Oxford text of Euripides falsely gives 
Reiske’s conjecture a ov ye, taken from old textsof Euripides, as thereading of Plutarch.) 


~ ‘ 4 , ” 4 > 4 4 ‘ 4 ‘ ! > / 

1069 A: Kal pv mavres avOpwror tas exAoyas Kai Tas THPHOELS Kal TAS oOiKOVOLias, 

OTav xpnoipwr wor kai wherAiwwr, TOTE xpNoipovs Kal WHEApous UrroAapyPavovow. 
, + 1 9 , *. , > , og7 
xpyoipwy wot kat wherAipwv *: ypjoyor wor kat wHeAor 82. 

1072 B: The distribution of speeches between Diadumenus and his interlocutor, 
dubbed Lamprias without warrant by the editors, has not hitherto been correctly 
made. Diadumenus’ friend should end with the words ry yap imépov mepitpomny, 
iva 7) oxwarew Soxps, €acov. To which Diadumenus replies cairo. rév ye Adyov adrav 
Gpovov exeivan TABS KateiAnge KTA. 

1075 D: €rt Toivey exaywrilopevos 6 KAeavOns tH exmvpwoe A€yer THY GeAHvHY Kai 

‘ 4 »” 4 Lid , 4 > > 7 / e 7 ‘ ~ > 
7a Aowra aGorpa Tov HALov <TdTE avoTeddovT’» eLopoudoat TavTa €avT@ Kai peraBadeiv eis 
e , > > > ld _ / \ em» 4 A ¢ ~ ‘ ~ 7 
€auvrov. GAN’ ei mdvres> oi aorépes Oeoi ovTes mpos THY EavTw@v POopav avvepyodat [7a 
HAiw, avvepyobvrés TL mpos THY ExrUpwow], oAvs av Ein yeAws NuGs Epi Gwrnpias avrois 
mpocevxecbat KTA. 

After #Avov B has a lacuna of 8-9 letters, E one of 14-15. Bernardakis suggested 
<eEaxsav7’ av>, Pohlenz <ovvexmupovpev’) or <adra avvepyodvr’>. In the next sentence 
I suggest aAd’ ef wdvres: B has add’ ore and a lacuna of 4-5 letters, E add’ or and a 
lacuna of 3-4 letters. Von Arnim found ovvepyodvrés 7s suspicious but did not recognize 
the gloss; BE have ovvepyoivrds éort, corrected in the Basle edition. Madvig wished 
to read éfououscew, but for a Stoic there had been innumerable conflagrations in the 
past, as there would be in the future. 

1078 A: dy éori to “7a Tpia Técoapa elvac’’. rovTi yap oi pev aAdot A€yovow ev 
bmepBodH mapdderypa TH&v advavorjrwv: TovTots dé cupPaiver Tov Eva KvaDov Tob oivov mpos 
Svo Kepavvipevov voaTos, et peAAer x7) amoAcizew GAN’ e£ootcbat, mapayovras émi mav 
Kai Suacvyxéovras €v’ Gvra Sv'n mrovetv [7H mpos Tovs do Kpdoews eLvcoweer|: TO yap weve Eva. 

A = , ‘ ro ww ~ , 4 @ 4 , > > > 
Kai Sveiv wapexteivery Kal roveiv toov TH SimAaciw <To Hy.ov Tmapadoyov eotw> « Oo, 
Smws e€iknrat TH Kpdoer mpos Tovs Svo, Sveiv AapPaver perpov ev TH Staxdoer, TO adTo 
peérpov Gua Kal Tpidv €oTt Kai Tecodpwr: Tpidv pev Ste Tois SUo els peutKrat, Tecodpwr 5 
ért Svai peurypevos toov éoxnxe 7AHOs ols piyvuTar. todTd <Te> dy ovpBaiver TO Kadov 
abrois €uBdaddAovow o@pa. eis owWpata Kal TO THS TEpLoXsS AdvavonTov’ avayKn ‘yap KTA. 

ext mav Wyttenbach: ef 7 wav 2. 
[7H mpos Tods d¥o0 Kpdoews eEowoe| *, comparing the intrusive explanation in 





1075 D. 
<ro Huiov trapaAoyov eotw) * 
AapBave. *, Amyot: AapBavew 2. To avTo *: tovTo 92 <re» * 


1084 E: rovrows 8” Exour’ av, et mepubdéer 7a Oepporara yevvaor Kai muKvwcet TA KOUpO- 
rata, Oeppornre mdAw ad 7a yvypa Kai ovyxvoer Ta TUKVA Kai Svaxpicer Ta Bapéa yevvar, 
dAdoyias Twa purddrrovow avadoyiav. 

4 * ‘ Q 
Twa *: Twos 
1085 C: 6 Beds Sé€, eizep odK EoTW aowparTos ovd’ avdAos, ws apxfns peTéaoxnKE THS VAns. 
> 4 4 a“ 4 > t e 5A A e A , > “4 ‘ SA aA > 4 > 5’ 
ei pev yap €v Kai ravrov 7) DAn Kai 6 Adyos, odK ed TH Any adAoyov amodeduKacw Et 
o ‘ , 4 a e H 4 ” \ > e r =~ tAAG 4 A A ~ 
érepa Kat Siadépovra, puyas av tis 6 Beds ein Kat ody amdAobv adda ovvOerov mpaypa TH 
voEep@ TO owpaTiKov ex THs UAns mpoderAndgus. 
kat Suadépovra, puyas *: Kal dudorépwr tapias E (kai dudorepwr av tis 6 Oeds ein 
rapias B) [kai] dudorépwr <rapseiov, od> rapuias Pohlenz (xai iam seclusit 
Wyttenbach). 
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non posse suaviter vivi secundum E picurum. 

1102 B: avAov pev yap €oTrw wv éoptav Kai oréfavov adaipodpev, Deod dé Ouvaia p27) 
mapovrTos, wotep *Emxovpou Sdoypua Oeidv €or, Kai avedpractov Kai avevOovaiacrov 76 
Aevrropevov, paAAov dé <70> dAov areprés abt Kai Avmnpov: broxpiveras yap evdyas KTA. 

eorw wv Reiske: érépwv. twadv Meziriac. 

<emt)Kovpov ddoypa Beidv €or * : iepov Soyfs aBedv eart. iep@v Soxéws (vel iepo- 
doxéws), aBedv eort Madvig tepov xoAns, abedv €ort maluit Bernardakis. 

<ro»> dAov *: dAov. dAws Wyttenbach. 

To say that if god is not present at a sacrifice, the ceremony is godless, is to state 
the obvious, and to combine a@eov with dvedpracrov and dvevOovaiacrov spoils the 
balance of the sentence, in which the two latter adjectives correspond to the pair 
arepmes Kat Aurnpov. The corruption therefore extends to the word a@eov. Moreover, 
unless Epicurus is mentioned in this sentence, adr@ must be very harshly referred to 
avipt ameyvwkore THs mpovoias in the previous sentence but one. It is possible that 
xai after €or is an insertion to combine the corrupted word d@eov with the succeeding 
adjectives. 

To the ordinary man a sacrifice without the god’s presence was only a partial 
ceremony (70 Aevzropevov), but Epicurus did not believe that it could be anything more ; 
for him it was complete (ro dAov). 

1104 E: Having said that death is not feared because of any stories of Aeacus or 
Acheron, but because it threatens eternal unconsciousness, Plutarch continues : 

Kat 7pos TO amoAwAe Kai TO avipnTat Kai TO OUK EoTL TapdaoovTat, Kai SvcavacyeTovat 
rovtwy Aeyopevwy ws TO EetTa 

KeiceTat Babvdevdpw 
ev xPovi cuptrociwyv te Kai Aupay apo.pos 
iaxads Te avrepméos avAdy (frag. lyr. adesp. 96) 


avdpos dé uyn madw €ADeiv ovre Aciary 
w> ¢ A > \ wm > a 4 > , 
ov” EXeTn Emre ap Kev apeupetar EpKos OdoVTWwY. 

, + \ a s ” ‘ , e 1\7 “7? ” 
(moTepov ovv Ta TOLavTA AVovaL) 7) Kal TpocEemapiyyovaty ot TauTi AéyovTes: “‘ amrak avOpwrrot 
vyeyovapev, dis 5” od €att yevéoBa: Set Sé Tov aidva pnKeér’ elvar’’ ; 

, dr , “” 4 , * » = ‘ 4 , ‘ 
<mérepov ... Avovaw) 7 Kai mpocemodpiyyovow *: 7 Kai mpocemioparrovow. Ti Kal 
mpocemipparrovow Reiske (zpocemipacxovow Apelt). 


Compare Sextus, adv. M. 2. 96: rocodrov yap améxovaw ot eis robvavTiov emiyeipodvTes 
Tv audioByrnow Avew ws Kai ex TV evavTiwv adrny émopiyyew, and Philo quod deus 
sit immutabilis 124: mpocemodiyywv .. . emupéper (i.e. ‘by way of driving the point home 
he adds the following phrase’). 

1105 E: voeiy mapeotw HAikns €avrovs yapas amoorepotar, Pdopara pev Kai eidwda 
teOvnkoTwv Eraipwv oidpevor SéxecOat Kai Oewpeiv . . . adrois 5é cvvécecOat madw adnbas 
kat tov didov marépa Kat rHv didAnv pnrépa Kai mov yuvaixa xpnorny oyec8ar un Tpoo- 
doxadvres. 

Oewpeiv *: Onpevew. Cf. 1045 B: amofewpnaw g amrobnpiwow O. 

I know of no other passage where Epicureans are said to hunt for images of the 
dead, nor does such an activity seem consistent with the theory that any conceivable 
image occurs in our neighbourhood in any brief space of time. 

Oewpeiv corresponds to dyecBar as SéyeoGar does to ovvécecAar. 
adversus Colotem. 

IIIOE: 70 yap vouw xpounv elvar Kal vouw yAvKd Kal vouw mKpov, (ere, SE TO KEvOV 
Kal» Tas GTOmous. .. . 

muKxpov *: avyxpiow 92. 
<éref 5€ To Kevov Kai» Wyttenbach: lacunam habent 2. 
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It is absurd to say that there is anything ‘conventional’ about combination (of 
atoms presumably), for that is a fact ascertainable by reason. The passage must be 
corrected by comparison with the other places in which the same saying of Demo- 
critus is repeated, viz. Galen, de medic. empir. frag. and Sextus, adv. M. vii. 135 (VS* 
Democritus B. 125 and 9). Perhaps the error was due to a marginal note xara ovyxpiow 
(sc. €ore xpown KA.) ; cf. the note xara tas éudvrous yvwoers found in the margin of X 
at 1035 F; but if the word axpov were partly illegible (for the reason which caused the 
following lacuna), it might have been read (in minuscule) as ovyxpvow. 


Mr. E. Harrison has very kindly read these notes; I have to thank him for several 
improvements suggested by him or due to his criticism. 
F. H. SANDBACH. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


Postscript to C.Q. xxxi11, p. 200 


At the above place I cast doubt upon the ascription to Plutarch 
of frag. incert. 114 (Bernardakis). That doubt can be confirmed. 
The source of the fragment is in fact Clement of Alexandria, 


Paedagogus, II, p. 219 Pott. 
F. H. S. 
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XENOPHANES, FRAGMENT 3 


ATHENAEUS, Xil. 526 a, quotes three elegiac couplets of Xenophanes on the luxurious 
ways which the men of Colophon learned from the Lydians.? Since the lines lack 
theological or metaphysical interest, they have not received so much attention as 
other fragments of Xenophanes, and few attempts have been made to unravel their 
exact meaning.? But it is rash to hurry over anything written by Xenophanes, and 
these lines are in their way as interesting as anything else that he wrote. For they 
show what he, a penetrating and serious critic, thought about one aspect of the impact 
of East on West, of barbarian on Greek, and they contain his only known judgement 
on historical events. On examination they raise more questions than are usually 
found in them,. They may be quoted as Diels printed them: 
aBpoovvas dé pabdvres avwded€as rapa Avid, 
ofpa Tupavvins Hoav avev orvyepis, 
nicav eis ayopny travadoupyéa pape’ Exovres, 
ov peious womep xiALon eis Ezizray, 
avyaN€ot, yairnow ayadAdpuev” edarperrcecow, 
aoKnToto’ odunv xpiwacr Sevopevor. 
The text is not certain, and there are serious difficulties in lines 4 and 5, but since 
these affect the interpretation of the whole, they may best be discussed in their 
separate contexts. 

We ought first to decide what period of Colophonian history Xenophanes is 
describing. For this there should be a clue in line 2—it is a period when the Colophon- 
ians were still ‘free from hateful tyranny’. But the clue does not take us any distance, 
for we know nothing about tyrants at Colophon in the seventh and sixth centuries. 
We do, however, know something about the most famous period of Colophonian 
luxury. Phylarchus (fr. 66 Jacoby), whom Athenaeus quotes just before he quotes 
Xenophanes, supplies an important fact when he says: Kododuwor riv dpynv ovres 
oxAnpoi év tais dywyais, émet eis tpudiv e€cddxe\av mpos Aviods didiav Kai ovppaxiav 
TOLNTGMEVOL, TponEecayv SunoKnpevot Tas Koas xpvo@ kdouw. Phylarchus seems to have 
drawn his information directly from Xenophanes. For not only does Athenaeus 
suggest that the actual words of Xenophanes were quoted by Phylarchus, but we may 
see echoes of Xenophanes’ jucav and doxnroic’ in Phylarchus’ zpojecay and dunoxn- 
pevor. Phylarchus must have had more of Xenophanes’ poem than he quotes, and his 
statement that the period of luxury began when the Colophonians entered into friend- 
ship and alliance with the Lydians seems to be based on the text of Xenophanes where 
it is now lost. In any case, he gives a rough date for the beginning of the period to 
which Xenophanes refers: it was when the Colophonians formed a friendly alliance 
with the Lydians. Such good relations had not always existed. Gyges attacked 
Colophon and 76 dorv efAe (Hdt. i. 14. 4), which has been taken to mean that he took 
not the citadel but only the lower town. The change of relations may be explained 
by a passage in Polyaenus (vii. 2. 2) which connects the alliance with Alyattes and 
explains its origin in an ingenious trick by which the Lydian king brought Colophon 
to terms by depriving it of its famous cavalry. The story may not be accurate in its 
details, but it gives grounds for thinking that the alliance of Colophon and Lydia 
began in the time of Alyattes, whose dates are usually given as 613-560 B.c., and was 
largely determined by the collapse of the famous cavalry which had done good work 

1 Fr. 3 Diels, Bergk, Hudson-Williams, Diehl, studien’, Hermes, 1925, pp. 178-80. 
Edmonds: 3 D. G. Hogarth in C.A.H. inl, p. 508. 
2 An exception is H. Fraenkel’s ‘ Xenophanes- 
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against Gyges in the plain of Hermus (Mimnermus, fr. 13) and was regarded by Strabo 
as one of the most noteworthy products of Colophon, ad’ od Kai rHv wapousiav exdoP Hvar 
tHv Aéyovaay “‘ tov KodAopava éeréOnxav”’ Grav réAos éemireOG BéBarov TH mpdypare (643). 
The period of Lydian influence and luxury would seem to have been founded on what 
was a national failure for Colophon and would date from the years about 600 B.c. This 
gives a rough outline for the history of Colophon in the first half of the sixth century. 
First was the period of simplicity and independence based on the famous cavalry ; 
second, the period of friendship with Lydia and of Asiatic luxury ; third, the period of 
tyranny. At the close was the Persian conquest of 546 B.c., but whether this was the 
period of tyranny or whether the tyranny preceded it we cannot yet say. 

The luxuries which Xenophanes mentions are purple garments, elaborate coiffure, 
and fragrant scents. In singling these out he is hardly exaggerating and need not 
be suspected of satire. For other evidence shows that such things were common both 
among Lydians and among Asiatic Greeks. Purple garments, for instance, were among 
the gifts sent by Croesus to Delphi (Hdt. i. 50. 1), and their popularity on the Asiatic 
seaboard may be seen from Sappho’s references to them (frs. 55. 9; 56; 99 Diehl) 
and from Herodotus’ account of the Phocaean Pythermus at Sparta, zopdupeov eipua 
mrepipaddopevos (i. 152. 1). Elaborate hair-dressing, as well as purple clothing, may be 
seen in the account of the Magnesian poet Magnes, who had a great success with 
Gyges and is handsomely described by Nicolaus of Damascus, yoxnro 5€ Kai ro o@pa 
dvamrpetret KOouW, aGAoupyh aptrexopevos Kal KounY TpPéhdwv ypvo® oTpddw KexopupBwLevynv 
(fr. 62 Jacoby). Long, flowing hair was indeed common among Ionians at the time, 
and Asius of Samos describes the Samians of an earlier day than his own in a friendly 
spirit of mockery: 

xpvocrar 5€ KopvPat en’ adra@v rérreyes ws, 

xairat 5° nwpedvtT’ avéuw ypvo€ots evi Seopois. 

(fr. 13. 4-5 Kinkel) 

A bronze statuette from the Temple of Hera at Samos shows a man whose hair falls 
over his shoulders at the back in great waves and is dressed in front in four elegant 
ringlets,’ while a marble head from the same place has an elaborate system of curls.” 
Even more popular than purple or elaborate coiffure was the use of Lydian scents. 
Athenaeus (xv. 690 a ff.) devotes a chapter to passages about them from Hipponax, 
Semonides, and Ion of Chios, while echoes of their use may be found in Sappho. For 
the BpevGetov to which she refers (fr. 96. 20) is said to be Lydian (Pollux vi. 104), and 
the ‘royal’ myrrh in the same poem may well be named after the king of Lydia. It 
is clear that the examples of luxury which Xenophanes gives are well based on fact 
and that he is not guilty of malicious or satirical exaggeration. We may conclude that 
his temper is entirely serious and that he really felt strongly about this intrusion of 
Lydian luxury into an [onian society. 

To these three examples of luxury we may perhaps add two, of no great impor- 
tance but enough to give some more point to what Xenophanes has already said and 
to show that his condemnation was perhaps more comprehensive than the surviving 
lines indicate. The first comes from Phylarchus, who says that the Colophonians 
decorated their hair with gold ornaments. In the quotation from Xenophanes there 
is no mention of these. Hermann tries to remedy the defect by changing line 5 to 

avyan€éo. xairns ev aydAuaow edrperréecow 
which is attractive and has the merit that it rids the line of an elision unexpected in 
elegiac verse. But the elision of final -o. is common enough in Alcaeus and Sappho? 
and is not impossible here. The change is not absolutely necessary, and if Phylarchus 


t E. Buschor, Altsamische Standbilder, figs. 2 Ib., figs. 47-0. 
20, 31, 32. 3 E. Lobel, SAIT®@OYE MEAH, pp. |x-lxii. 
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XENOPHANES, FRAGMENT 3 {21 


had more of Xenophanes before him than we have, the reference to gold ornaments 
may well have been contained in lines now lost. And in any case Hermann’s change 
does not mention gold. A second detail comes from the same source. Immediately 
after quoting our lines Athenaeus goes on to say, ovrw 8’ e€eAvO@noav dia THY aKatpov 
ueOnv ware Tivés adrav ovte avatéAAovra Tov yAvov ovTe Sudpevov Ewpaxacw. This looks 
like a paraphrase of actual words of Xenophanes, and J. M. Edmonds has ingeniously 
transposed them into verse: 

ovd€ Tis HALov eldev aKaiptov oivoTroTalwy 

ovTe troT avréAAovr’ ovr’ apa dudpevov.! 

They suggest that the Colophonians learned their habits of untimely drunkenness 
from the Lydians. We need not accept this too literally, but the Lydians were cer- 
tainly fond of wine. For Herodotus makes the Lydian Sandanis tell Croesus that the 
Persians are a very strange people because they do not drink wine, zpos 5€ ovdK oivw 
diaypewvrar aAAd bdpozoréovar (i. 71. 3), a characteristic as peculiar in his view as their 
abstention from figs. It is therefore possible that the drunkenness which Xenophanes 
seems to have deplored in Colophon was influenced by Lydian example. These two 
points supplement our picture of Colophonian luxury and confirm our view that 
Xenophanes was really shocked by it. 

In Xenophanes’ indictment there is a special sting. The luxuries, bad enough in 
themselves, were displayed by the Colophonians when they went eis ayopyv. In 
antiquity this was taken to mean ‘to the market-place’. So Theopompus took it 
when he paraphrased Xenophanes and wrote y.Aious dvipas adrav aAoupyets fopotvras 
aroAas adotumoXciv. 6 57 Kai BactAciow orduov rér’ hv Kai meprorrovdacror (fr.117 Jacoby), 
and so Cicero when he translated freely cotidiano in forum mille hominum cum palliis 
conchylio tinctis descenderent (De Rep. vi. 2, p. 20. 11 Ziegler). This seems a reasonable 
explanation since the Agora was where the different members of a city saw each other, 
and such ostentation as this might well create a painful impression on the more 
modestly minded. This interpretation has, however, been questioned by H. Fraenkel, 
who argues that dyopy is not the market-place? but ‘die beschliessende Versammlung 
der souveradnen Biirgerschaft ’. Such a meaning for the word is vouchsafed by Homer, 
who uses it of Achaean princes (JI. ii. 93), of the council of Alcinous (Od. viii. 109), 
and of the assembly on Ithaca (Od. ii. 69), by Herodotus, who applies it to the councils 
of the Ionians at the time of their revolt from Persia (vi. 11. 1), and by Theognis (268), 
who compares the absence of justice in the law-courts with a similar absence in the 
dyopa and implies that this is a political institution. The word seems suitable enough 
for an assembly of aristocrats, such as Fraenkel postulates, but he can hardly be right 
when he says ‘denn unter der Tyrannis mussten diese Versammlungen aufh6ren’. 
For it is clear from Theopompus’ paraphrase of the passage that the extravagant 
habits of the Colophonians were among the causes of tyranny and preceded it (fr. 117 
Jacoby). In fact, Fraenkel’s interpretation puts a considerable strain on the language. 
He has to take line 2 6¢pa . . . orvyepfs as referring only to line 1 and dependent on 
pabovres and to make line 3 describe a subsequent time when tyranny was already 
established. This might be possible if é¢pa simply meant ‘when’, but since it means 
‘so long as’ or ‘while’ it is unlikely to be dependent on the aorist participle pafovres, 
and this interpretation fails linguistically. It seems much better to take odpa.. . 
orvyepis with the whole sentence and to assume that Xenophanes is writing of a time 
before tyranny was established and when such flaunting was possible. In that case 
there is no good reason for rejecting the view of Theopompus and Cicero that eis ayopnv 
means simply ‘to the market-place’. This was the centre of Greek life, and when the 
rich Colophonians showed themselves off in it, they did very much what the offensive 


2 Op. cit., p. 180. 





1 Elegy and Iambus, i, p. 194. 
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man of Theophrastus does when he goes to the public square wearing both tunic and 
cloak (Char. xix. 7). The detail, such as it is, draws attention to his insensitive 
character. 

We cannot, however, dismiss Fraenkel’s interpretation of eis dyop7v simply on 
these grounds. For it is part of a theory, shared by him with Wilamowitz,'! that 
Xenophanes refers explicitly to a time in Colophon when the government belonged 
to ‘The Thousand ’ and that it is to these that Xenophanes refers. In support of this 
contention they cite a passage of Aristotle (Pol. 1290616) which, after discussing types 
of government which may be thought democracies but are not rightly so called, 
mentions a type in which the rule belongs to the rich because they exceed in number, 
olov ev Kodopavt ro mdAaov exet yap é€xéxTnvTo paxpay ovotav of mAElous mpiv yeveoba 
Tov 76AEnov Tov mpos Avdovs. But it seems impossible that Aristotle should refer to 
the same time and conditions as Xenophanes. The period ‘before the war with the 
Lydians’ cannot be identified with certainty. If it means the war with Gyges, it was 
long before the period described by Xenophanes; if it means the war with Alyattes, 
it preceded the period of luxury which he describes. For, as we have seen, this followed 
the peace and alliance with him. There is in fact no reason to think that the state 
of affairs described by Xenophanes was one in which the majority was rich. On the 
contrary it seems more likely that the rich displayed their wealth before the rest of 
the population and were disliked for so doing. 

The belief in a government of ‘The Thousand’ in Colophon deserves a rather more 
critical examination than it has received. The chief evidence for it is adduced from 
these words of Xenophanes: 

ov pelovs womep xiAtor Eis Erizay. 


But before use can be made of this, the text and the grammar must be considered. 
Diehl puts od predovs inside brackets and J. M. Edmonds suggests a change to 7) wozep.? 
But the text is good Greek as it stands. For, as Hudson-Williams? and Kiihner-Gerth* 
show, ws may be used in a comparison instead of 7, and examples such as Aesch. 
P.V. 629 x7} pov mpoxydov paagov ws euoi yAvk, Lys. vii. 31 davra 7po8updrepov meTr0inKka 
ws v70 THs ToAEews HvayKalounv and Dem. xxv. 53 rodrov dpeis adixotvra AaBovres ov 
povov od Tyszwpnoeacbe, adda Kai pelovwy afudscavres Swpevdv adrjaete ws Tovs evepyeTas ; 
show that the text of Xenophanes is sound and means simply ‘not less than a thou- 
sand’. Moreover, this is qualified by the words eés ézizav, and that makes a difference. 
Diels translates ‘zumal’ and Edmonds ‘in all’, but the meaning is probably more 
precise than either of these. The Ionic of Herodotus gives more than one example 
of ézizav in connexion with recurring events, as in ii. 68. 5 €w0e yap Todro ws To émimav 
mroveew tmpos tov Cédpupor, iv. 86. 1 vnis éximav padword Kn KaTavder paxpnepin opyvias 
émTakiopupias, V1. 46. 3 ex pev ye Tov ex Lkanris “YAns t&v xpvcéwv peraAAwy ro émimrav 
oydwxKovta TdAavra mpoone. He uses the word to mean ‘usually’ or ‘on an average’. 
Xenophanes, also an Ionian, surely uses the word in the same way and means that 
usually or on an average a thousand Colophonians went to the public square in their 
full finery. 

The point is of some importance; for it is relevant to Wilamowitz’s interpreta- 
tion of the passage. He thinks that the words refer to ‘die Oligarchie der 1000, die 
Aristoteles beschreibt ’.5 His words seem to be based on some confusion. For Aristotle 
does not describe any governing class of ‘The Thousand’ at Colophon. In Pol. 1290», 
which Wilamowitz quotes, no figure for the ‘majority ’ is mentioned, while Heraclides’ 
excerpt from Aristotle is equally uninforming when it says imzotpdédot 8’ eiow ov 


1 Sappho und Simonides, p. 277. 4 Ausfithrliche griechische Grammatik, II. i, 
2 Elegy and Iambus, i, p. 195. Pp. 304. 
3 Early Greek Elegy, p. 103. 5 Sappho und Simonides, p. 284. 
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rpomrov Kai Kododuiviot, edidda ywpav éxovres (fr. 51 Rose). Nor is there any evidence 
that in the sixth century the government of Colophon was in the hands of an oligarchy 
of a thousand members. Such oligarchies existed at Locri (Polyb. xii. 16), Croton 
(Iambl. Vit. Pyth. 35, 260) and Rhegium (Her. Pont. fr. 55 Rose). These examples 
come from the West and may have owed their existence to a single law-giver like 
Charondas at Rhegium. But they seem also to have existed in the East. For at the 
Asiatic Cyme Prometheus limited the government to a class of a thousand (Her. Pont. 
fr. 39 Rose). If such a system existed at Cyme, it may also have existed at Colophon, 
but there is no evidence for it there, and it is unlikely that Xenophanes refers to it. 
For if he were really describing a display of wealth in public by the whole of a govern- 
ing ‘Thousand’, he would not say ‘not less than a thousand as a rule’, for this implies 
that more could join in the display and sometimes did, nor would he omit the definite 
article which is necessary for any such class as is here believed to take part. He refers 
not to a class of ‘The Thousand’ but simply to a large number of rich Colophonians. 
His point is that there was always a multitude of them. In using such language he 
follows poetical tradition which often uses a thousand as a round figure for a large 
number, and there is no more need to take him literally than there is to take Homer’s 
account of the thousand watch-fires before Troy (JJ. viii. 562) as an exact statement 
of fact. 

Xenophanes does not aim his criticism at a kind of government but at a class of 
persons, the rich of Colophon. Nor is he concerned with their political power, but 
with their behaviour in public. The main direction of his attack shows itself in the 
words dvwdeAdas and avdyaAéou, in which he reveals an attitude towards luxurious living 
which is more than surprising in an Ionian Greek of the sixth century. Neither Homer 
nor Hesiod mentions afpoovvn, nor does it seem to occupy any place in Greek thought 
until contact with the East brought new standards of comfort. Its Oriental character 
may be seen first in Stesichorus, who uses the adverb afpa@s in connexion with 
Phrygian music (fr. 14. 2 Diehl). The Delphic oracle called Croesus Avdé zrodaBpé 
(Hdt. i. 55. 2), Bacchylides applies aBpoBdras to an attendant on Croesus (iii. 48), and 
Aeschylus to the Persians (Pers. 1072), and no doubt Pindar had the notion of Oriental 
luxury in mind when he spoke of the aBpords of Troy (Pyth. xi. 34). So more emphati- 
cally Herodotus contrasts the older generation of Persians with those who came under 
Lydian influence, [Téponot yap mpiv Avdods xaraotpépacba Fv ove aBpov ovre ayallov 
ovdev (i. 71. 4) and Aeschylus speaks of dBpodcairwv Avddv dyAos (Pers. 41).' This kind of 
aBpoavvn was especially connected with Lydia, and it is this which Xenophanes decries. 

It was also common to ascribe such delicate living to the Asiatic Greeks and their 
neighbours on the islands. Bacchylides calls the Ionians aBpdBior (xviii. 2), and 
Antiphanes speaks of ’Juévwv aBpos 7dumabis dyAos (fr. 9t Kock). But in the sixth and 
fifth centuries words of this kind seldom carried any note of disapproval. For 
Bacchylides uses his phrase in a Dithyramb for Athenians about Athenians, while 
Herodotus significantly associates aBpdév with dyafév. We can see from other writers 
that to claim dSpoovvn for oneself or others was by no means a form of depreciation. 
Sappho uses the adjective of the Graces (fr. 90 Diehl) and the adverb of Aphrodite 
(fr. 6), andeven seems to claim a personal love of luxury when she says éyw dé diAnup’ 
aBpootvay (fr. 65, 25). So Anacreon uses the adverb of playing the lyre (fr. 69) and 
the adjective of Eros (fr. 28). Nor is the word confined to the more pleasure-loving 
poets. Solon speaks of his own comforts 


yaoTpt Te Kai 7rAeuph Kai 7roaiv aBpa mrabetv (fr. 14. 4) 


and since his whole passage reappears in the Theognidean corpus (719-28), we may 
assume that its sentiments met with some approval. There seems in fact to have 


1 Cf. W. Kranz, Stasimon, p. 84. 
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been little serious hostility to Oriental luxury or to d8poovvn at all among Greeks 
before Xenophanes or among his contemporaries. Even after him it was commonly 
regarded as one of life’s good things. When Thucydides describes how the older 
generation of Athenians adopted Ionian ways Sia ro dBpodiarrov and changed és 7d 
tpupepwrepov (i. 6. 3), he does not express any open disapproval. On this point 
Xenophanes was unusually and surprisingly puritanical. 

For his disapproval Xenophanes had a reason—such luxuries are ‘useless’. In 
this judgement he shows the same spirit in which he condemns rewards to athletic 
victors because they do not enrich the city: 


ov yap maivet TadTa puyxovs dALos (fr. 2. 22) 


Or sONgS rota’ ovdev xpnorov éveor: (fr. 1. 23). All three cases are in his view unprofitable 
and perhaps worse. When he condemns dfpoovvas as dvwdeddas, the question for 
him is social and civic, and he judges it as a responsible citizen rather in the same 
spirit as that in which Aristophanes praises Homer 67x ypyor’ édidaée (Ran. 1035) or 
Plato condemns the oligarchic man because he despises moderation pera moAA@v Kai 
avwgeAdv emBuyidv (Rep. viii. 560d). But whereas these later writers are concerned 
with broad principles of life and politics Xenophanes is concerned with a particular 
historical fact. He deplored this Lydian luxury because it led to the rise of tyranny 
in Colophon. For as Theopompus, after paraphrasing these lines, says, rovyapotv dia 
THY TOLAUTHY aywynv ev TUpavvids Kal OTdoECL yevopevor adTH maTpid. SvehOdpyoayv (fr. 117 
Jacoby), and even without this evidence we might have guessed that Xenophanes 
pointed such a moral. Flaunting extravagance and hateful tyranny must have been 
connected in his argument, and he must have maintained that the first was the cause 
of the second. 

That tyranny might be the fruit of unjust behaviour, or a punishment for it, is 
a doctrine familiar from Solon and Theognis. The first deplores the arrogance of the 
Athenian nobles and foresees that they will be subjected to a tyrant (fr. 3. 17-18) ; 
the second anticipates that his city will give birth to a tyrant to chastise the prevalent 
vBpis (39-40). That the Colophonians were well known for their arrogance is clear 
from the proverb Kododwvia éBpis which was used émi trav mAovaiwv nai bBpiorav 
(Diogen. v. 79). Xenophanes was concerned with such dBpis as his adjective adyaréou 
shows, but with a special form of it, the arrogant display of wealth. A similar dis- 
approval may be seen in Solon’s attack on the wanton feasting of the Athenian nobles: 


> 4 > # ld , A 4 
ov yap emioTravrat KaTexELW KOpov OVE Tapovaas 
(fr. 3. 9-10) 


On this point Solon and Xenophanes disagreed with most of their contemporaries. 
They saw that an insolent display of wealth might produce such hostility that it 
would create the kind of opposition which was led by a future tyrant, as it was in 
Lesbos by Pittacus. This was something different from the disapproval of tpud7 as 
such in Plato and later writers. It was based on sound political reasons, and in 
Xenophanes’ experience such a display led to tyranny and to the collapse of Colophon. 

Xenophanes applies in his own way a doctrine of dBpis which is as old as Hesiod 
(Op. 238-41) to his own times and sees it as a real and actual problem. He seems to 
have known and described a sequence of events which followed the alliance with 
Lydia: first unbounded extravagance and display among the rich, then tyranny and 
oracis, then the destruction of Colophon. That cities fell from pride and luxury was 
a belief as old as Callinus, who explained the fall of Magnesia on the Maeander dca ro 
mAéov aveOjvar (Athen. xii. 525 c). In that case the fall made a great stir in the Greek 
world and was mentioned by Archilochus (fr. 19). It seems to have taken place about 
700 B.C. and to have been the work of the Ephesians (Clem. Strom. i, p. 333 P.; Plin. 
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N.H. vii. 38, xxxv. 8).1 Yet despite its early date it was connected with the fall of 
Colophon. For while it is recorded as a unique case in one Theognidean couplet, 


roudde Kat Mayvnras amwdAecev Epya Kai vBpis, 
ola Ta viv iepny THVSE TOAW KaTéxeL, (603-4) 
another couplet associates it with the fall of Smyrna and of Colophon: 
UBpis Kat Mayvnras amwXece cai Kododadva 
Kai Spvpvnv: mavtws, Kvpve, cai vp’ azrode?. (1103-4) 
For some reason Smyrna and Colophon were thought worthy to be added to Magnesia 
as Classic examples of the pride which leads to a fall. We do not know the date of the 
first couplet, though Bergk thought that it was the work of Callinus; but since Cyrnus 
is addressed in the second we may assume that it is genuinely by Theognis and dates 
from the sixth century. So at some date in the long lifetime of Xenophanes the fall 
of Colophon had become a typical case of disaster and was almost proverbial even 
outside Asia Minor. 

Magnesia fell to the Ephesians about 700 B.c. The fall of Smyrna cannot be its 
capture by Gyges, which seems to have been little more than a raid (Hdt. 1. 14. 4), 
and is probably its capture by Alyattes (zd. 1. 16). After this the inhabitants deserted 
the ruined town and settled in villages without restoring their old homes or organiza- 
tion (Strab. xiv. 646). Such a disappearance from history might well be compared 
with the collapse of Magnesia. But what happened to Colophon that it should be 
compared with Magnesia and Smyrna? Theognis certainly suggests that it was a 
great disaster, and it is all the more remarkable that we know nothing about it and 
must resort to conjecture. It must have come, as we have seen, after the alliance with 
Alyattes. In this period the most likely enemies were first the Lydians under Croesus 
and then the Persians under Cyrus and his generals. It seems unlikely that Croesus 
is the villain. For since he made the Ionian cities pay tribute (Hdt. 1. 27. 1), he can 
hardly have destroyed one of the richest of them, and Herodotus’ silence about any 
attack by him on Colophon makes it unlikely that he did great harm to it. For 
Herodotus is well-informed and informative about Croesus. On the other hand, it 
seems likely that Colophon was destroyed by the Persians. Herodotus passes rapidly 
over their conquest of Ionia, but it may well have had its ugly chapters. The capture 
of Colophon by them left its mark on Xenophanes. For he refers to the arrival of the 
Mede as if it were an important turning-point in his own life (fr. 22). Moreover, his 
reputed share in the foundation of Elea (Clem. Strom. 1. 353) is well explained if his 
countrymen were forced by the Persian invasion to share the fate and adventures of 
the Phocaeans oversea. It is conceivable that Colophon suffered badly at the hands 
of the Persians and that its fall made so great an impression on contemporary opinion 
that Theognis thought fit to place it with the classic examples of Magnesia and 
Smyrna, while Xenophanes, who knew it from the inside, described the fatal historical 
process which made the disaster inevitable. 

These considerations, flimsy though some of them are, show that Xenophanes 
applied to recent history the same seriousness and public sense which he applied to 
such contemporary customs as the paying of high rewards to Olympic victors and that 
he ranged himself on the side of such thinkers as Solon. His whole attitude to the gay, 
irresponsible past of the Colophonian aristocracy is critical, even hostile. His lines 
present a remarkable contrast to the lines in which Asius of Samos at a later date 
makes genial fun of the good old days when men wore top-knots and bracelets and 
covered the floor with their flowing robes (fr. 13 Kinkel). For Asius this was already 
an almost legendary past; he looked back to it with the same humorous wistfulness 
that Aristophanes felt towards the Marathonian age. But for Xenophanes this past 


1 A, A. Blakeway in Greek Poetry and Life, pp. 45-6. 
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was recent and painful. His country had been conquered and ruined, and he seems 
to have felt that part of the blame belonged to its wealthy citizens, who had shirked 
their responsibilities and devoted themselves to an unprofitable and unpopular dis- 
play of their wealth. The Ionian temper which he deplores was no exceptional thing 
in the history of his age. The love of luxury and the dissensions which it bred were 
to be displayed a few years later in the Ionian revolt when the battle of Lade was lost 
because the Ionian seamen would not submit to discipline and ruined their cause by 
quarrels and disorder (Hdt. vi. 11-14). There, too, the result was Persian domination. 
The brilliant Ionian life of the sixth century lacked strength to survive against foreign 
force and organization. Xenophanes saw this and passed judgement on those who 
had in his opinion ruined his country. 

We do not know from what poem these lines come, nor indeed what kind of a poem 
it was. The elegiac poem varied much in length and character, and the scanty remains 
which survive from most early elegists give little indication of what scale their poets 
used. The other elegiac fragments of Xenophanes, certainly frs. 1 and 2, come from 
symposiac elegies and show to what serious themes this form could be turned. From 
such a poem these lines too may come. But there was also a kind of historical poem 
written in elegiacs. That this could be used for history of a not too remote past is 
shown by the fragment of Mimnermus’ Smyrneis which tells of the wars between 
Smyrna and Gyges.' Other such poems were the two books of elegiacs in which 
Semonides of Amorgos told the history of Samos (Suidas, s.v. 2nuwvidns) and the 
Ionica of Panyassis which told of Codrus, Neleus, and the Ionian migration and was 
surely written in elegiacs, since Suidas (s.v. [Javvacois) describes it as ev mevrapérpw. 
It is certain that Xenophanes wrote narrative poems, since Diogenes Laertius credits 
him with a KoAoddvos xrios and 6 eis ’EAéav rijs "ItaAias azrouxvopds in 2000 €rn. The 
last word is ambiguous, but though it is commonly used of the epic hexameter, it 
can also be used of any line of poetry and may possibly refer to elegiacs. The account 
of the luxurious Colophonians may conceivably come from this poem or from another 
like it and belong to a passage which described the events leading to the departure 
from Asia Minor to Italy. If so, it would indicate that Xenophanes brought to his- 
torical narrative the same seriousness and ethical interest that he brought to his 
discussion of theology. 
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1 Antimachi Reliquiae, ed. B. Wyss, p. 83. 
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THE SINGULAR USE OF NOS' IN VIRGIL 


FOLLOWING the example of the late Professor R. S. Conway, who in the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Philological Soctety, vol. v, part i (1899), discussed “The Use of the 
Singular Nos in Cicero’s Letters’, I examined Catullus’ employment of the idiom in 
an article published in Mnemosyne, series iii, vol. vii, fasc. 2 (1938), pp. 148-56. While 
the usage of Catullus exemplified various of Conway’s indisputable types of the 
singular nos, such as the Plural of Authorship and the Plural of Proprietorship, my 
observations did not confirm his main thesis of a ‘projective’ use, which L. C. Purser 
reviewing his monograph called ‘a Pluralis Dignitatis or Fiduciae, not to say Adro- 
gantiae’, in direct contrast to the orthodox pluralis modestiae.* I found that, where the 
use of nos related to a state of mind of the writer or speaker, not merely to circum- 
stances of his environment, the usage in Catullus was either a pluralis modestiae or 
one of several derivative types. My examination of Virgil seems wholly to confirm 
the conclusions reached concerning Catullus, whose types of singular nos I classified 
as follows: (a) the Plural of Proprietorship (see Conway, op. cit., pp. 15 and 33 ff.); 
(b) the Traveller’s Plural (see Conway, ibid., pp. 10 and 70) ; (c) the Local Plural (see 
Conway, ibid., pp. 10, 69, and 70); (d) the Plural of Authorship (see Conway, ibid., 
pp. 12, 18, 33); (e) the Social and Domestic Plural (see Conway, ibid., pp. 10, 11, 14, 
15, 16, 18, 40 ff.); (f) the pluralis modestiae (see Kithner-Stegmann, Ausfihrliche 
Lateinische Grammatik, vol. ii, part i (1912), pp. 87-9) ; (g) the Plural of Pleading or 
Requesting; () the Plural of Pathos or Self-pity. Of these (a), (0), (c), and (e) are 
a product of circumstances of environment and relate to a group of which the speaker 
or writer is a member; (d), (f), (g), and (#) express an attitude or state of mind. 
Virgil’s examples of the usage fall into six of these categories, (b) and (c) being absent. 
For the purposes of the present study I shall, in order to indicate more clearly the 
connexion between (a) and (e), and the subjective character of (d), number the six 
Virgilian categories as follows: (i) the Plural of Proprietorship; (ii) the Social and 
Domestic Plural; (iii) the Plural of Authorship; (iv) the pluralis modestiae; (v) the 
Plural of Pleading or Requesting ; (vi) the Plural of Pathos, Self-pity, or Complaint. 

Before submitting the examples to the reader’s judgement, I must stress the fact 
that, as Conway pointed out, the use of mos for ego is ‘permissive, not necessary’. 
Ego could in every case be used for nos, and the poet frequently oscillates between 
them. But certain contexts are especially favourable to the use of nos, and we may 
suppose that the judicious admixture of the plural in such contexts created a pleasing, 
and, in some instances, a highly poetic effect. I shall be happy if the reader comes to 
experience the often intensely poetic quality of the Plural of Pathos; but I shall be 
not wholly dissatisfied if this study achieves no more than to remind him of the 
frequency with which nos in Virgil bears the meaning ‘I’, and to make him more 
cautious than the translators.3 As is inevitable, some examples belong to, or could be 
placed in, more than one of the categories. 


(i) THE PLURAL OF PROPRIETORSHIP 


Ecl. i. 8 (illius aram Saepe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus). Eel. 1. 43 
(quotannis Bis senos cui mostra dies altaria fumant). Ecl. i. 80 (sunt nobis mitia 


™ Nos is to be taken throughout as referring 3 To select a few bad examples from the pre- 
to all forms of the first person plural, viz. nos, sumably most widely used of the delinquents, 
nostey, and the verbal forms in -mus and -mury. the Loeb translator uses the English plural in 
No poem in the Appendix Vergiliana has been translating Aen. ii. 651, ill. 325-7, V- 742, Vi. 465, 
included in this study. and x. 19. 
* C.R., vol. xiv (z900), pp. 138-40. 
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poma). Ecl. iii. 44 (et nobis' idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit). Ecl. iii. 67 (notior ut 
iam sit canibus non Delia nosirts). Ecl. viii. 37 (saepibus in nostris). Georg. iv. 445 
(quis te, iuvenum confidentissime, nostras? Iussit adire domos?). Aen. i. 627 (tectis, 
juvenes, succedite nosiris).3 Aen. vi. 151 (nostroque in limine pendes). Aen. vi. 388 
(qui nostra ad flumina tendis). Aen. viii. 123 (nostris? succede penatibus hospes). 
Aen. 1x. 92 (prosit nestris3 in montibus ortas). 

Of this usage Conway writes: ‘the plural is commonly preferred to the singular 
in speaking of estates, or other property, which are enjoyed, though not possessed, 
by others’. Virgil's examples show an instructive gradation. In Ecl. iii. 67 and viii. 37, 
and in Aen. viii. 123 a son of the house uses noster of family property, and the meaning 
is in effect plural rather than singular. In Ecl. 1. 8, 43, and 80 and Aen. i. 627+ the true 
owner uses the plural of property whose use is shared with family or servants. Ecl. 
iii. 44 shows the plural in relation to articles of personal possession not normally 
shared; and in Georg. iv. 445 and Aen. vi. 151, 388, and ix. 92 we have the plural 
used of the solitary haunts of supernatural or divine beings. 


(ii) THE SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC PLURAL 


Ecl. i. 30 (postquam mos Amaryllis habet). Ecl. vii. 59 (Phyllidis adventu nostrae 
nemus omne virebit). Aen. xii. 42 (natam et conubia nostra petentem). 

Kinsfolk and friends are, like property, shared with other members of one’s 
family or circle. Here again there is a gradation from the true plural to the singular 
use of mos, which can be observed by comparing such passages as Ecl. vii. 70 and 
ix. 22 with the examples cited above. Aen. xii. 42 is a borderline case. In Ecl. i. 30 
and vii. 59 the reference is to a mistress, in which connexion nostra is familiar to readers 
of Catullus and the elegiac poets. 


(iii) THE PLURAL OF AUTHORSHIP 

Ecl. ii. 84 (Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, Musam). Ecl. vi. 2 (prima 
Syracosio dignata est ludere versu Nostra neque erubuit silvas habitare Thalia). 
Ecl. vi. 10 (te nostrae, Vare, myricae, Te nemus omne canet). cl. vii. 21 (nymphae, 
noster amor, Libethrides). Georg.ii. 40 (o famae merito pars maxima nostrae, Maecenas). 
Georg. li. 541 (sed mos immensum spatiis confecimus aequor). Georg. iii. 1 (te memo- 
rande canemus Pastor abAmphryso). Georg. iii.40 (Dryadum silvas saltusque sequamur 
Intactos). Georg. iii. 285 (singula dum captt circumvectamur amore). Aen. vii. 733 
(nec tu carminibus nosérts indictus abibis). 

I have placed this type next to the two in which the plural is due to circumstances 
of environment because, like them, it had, in Conway’s words, ‘become almost if not 
entirely conventionalised’, and is in practice related to the quasi-external fact of 
authorship rather than to an attitude of mind. But to an attitude of mind it must in 
the first instance have been referable. If an author calls himself mos in his capacity 
of proprietor, friend, or relative, he describes himself as one of an authentic group. 
If he calls himself nos in his capacity of writer, he does not mean ‘we men of letters’. 
The usage must have originated in a mental attitude whose most characteristic 
variation is to be found in the following category, that of the pluralis modestiae. This 
mental attitude is that which shrinks from undue prominence, which instinctively 
seeks to conceal the uncomfortable Ego in a larger unit. But this larger unit, unlike 
the groups implied in (i) and (11), has only an imaginary existence: it is an illusion 
conjured up to satisfy the mental needs of the moment. But of this more will be said 
below. As for the Plural of Authorship, the writer, unless he be an autobiographer, 
cannot but feel that his Ego is an intruder in his pages. The intruder is, however, likely 
3 Also (v). 

4 Lines 631-2 show that nostris is here singular. 


1 Perhaps (iv). 
2 Also a complaint (vi). 
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to show himself at times, and more frequently in a didactic work like the Georgics 
than in a narrative one like the Aenezd. But when he appears where he has really 
no right to be, he tends to be in some measure stripped of the insignia of his indivi- 
duality, to masquerade as the anonymous mos rather than the individual ego. This 
proceeding is very similar to that of the pluralis modestiae, and may well have been 
originally identical, though it later became an automatic convention. The reader 
will in fact notice that a number of the Virgilian instances quoted could equally well 
be placed in category (iv). In Georg. ii. 541, ili. 1, iii. 40, iii. 285, and Aen. vii. 733 the 
author refers directly to his works or to his profession ; in Georg. ii. 40 he envisages his 
literary fame; and in Ecl. iii. 84, vi. 2, vi. 10, and vii. 21 noster is applied to symbols of 
poetic effort and achievement, the symbol being in three instances the Muses. 


(iv) THE PLURALIS MODESTIAE 


Ecl. i. 6 (deus nobis! haec otia fecit). Ecl. i. 63 (ante... Quam xosiro illius labatur 
pectore vultus). Ecl. ii. 62 (nobts placeant ante omnia silvae). Ecl. iii. 108 (non no- 
strum inter vos tantas componere lites). Ecl. v. 18 (iudicio nostro tantum tibi cedit 
Amyntas). Ecl. v. 45 (tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, Quale sopor fessis). 
Ecl. v. 50-2 (nos tamen haec quocumque modo tibi nostra vicissim Dicemus, Daphnim- 
que tuum éollemus ad astra; Daphnim ad astra feremus : amavit nos quoque Daphnis). 
Ecl. v. 53 (an quicquam nobis tali sit munere maius?). Ecl. v. 55 (ista lam pridem 
Stimichon laudavit carmina nobis). Ecl. v. 85-6 (hac te nos fragili donabimus ante 
cicuta. Haec nos ‘formosum Corydon ardebat Alexim’, Haec eadem docuit ‘cuium 
pecus? an Meliboei?’). Ecl. vii. 35 (nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus). Ect. 
x. 26 (Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quem vidimus ipst). Aen. i. 89 (dum stabat regno 
incolumis regumque vigebat Conciliis, et nos aliquod nomenque decusque Gessimus). 
Aen. ili. 461 (haec sunt quae nostra liceat te voce moneri). Aen. vii. 259 (di nostra? 
incepta secundent Auguriumque suum!). Aen. vii. 263 (ipse modo Aeneas, nostrt si 
tanta cupido est, . . . Adveniat). Aen. vii. 439 (nec regia Iuno Immemor est nosért). 
Aen. ix. 404 (tu, dea, tu praesens nostro? succurre labori). Aen. x. 481 (aspice num 
mage sit nostrum penetrabile telum!). Aen. xi. 343 (rem nulli obscuram nostrae nec 
vocis egentem). Aen. xi. 789 (da, pater, hoc nostris? aboleri dedecus armis, Omni- 
potens). Aen. xii. 50-1 (et nos tela, pater, ferrumque haud debile dextra Spargimus, 
et nostro sequitur de vulnere sanguis). Aen. xii. 142 (nympha, decus fluviorum, animo 
gratissima nostro). Aen. xii. 187 (sin nostrum adnuerit nobis Victoria Martem). 

In a context which, for one reason or another, requires a tone of modesty, the less 
obtrusive os, in the use of which a portion of the personality has been shed, tends to 
replace the more individualistic and personal ego, and the meaning approaches that 
of the English ‘such as I’, or ‘the likes of me’. But it must be remembered that few 
attitudes are more commonly feigned than modesty, and so we find a gradation from 
ingenuous modesty, through modest self-assertion, to what Purser, in his review of 
Conway’s monograph, called ‘a pride that was aping humility’. As a most common 
motive for modesty is comparison of oneself with another, we frequently find mos in 
antithesis to a noun or pronoun designating another person. The Virgilian instances 
of the pluralis modestiae show an interesting variety of motives. A common one is the 
presence, contemplation, or mention of a superior being, sometimes a divinity, or of 
one whom self-effacing courtesy treats as superior. In Ecl. i. 6 and 63 the superior 
being is Octavian. In Ecl. ii. 62 nobis is in opposition to Pallas, in v. 45 to ‘devine 
poeta’, while in x. 26 we have the modest amazement of a mortal who has gazed on 
the god Pan. Aen. ii. 89 is a typical instance of modest self-assertion ;3 Palamedes’ 

2 Also (v). 
3 See Mnemosyne, series iii, vol. vii, fasc. 2 
(1938), pp. 150-1, and cf. Cicero, in Cattlinam, 


1 The correspondence of haec otia to the pic- 
ture of repose in lines 1-2 introduced by ¢u leads 
me to regard nobis as singular. 
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position of power shed some reflected glory on his squire. In Aen. ili. 461 ‘nostra... 
voce’ refers to the modest prophetic powers of Helenus, as compared with those of the 
Sibyl described in the preceding lines. In Aen. vii. 259 nostra expresses the helpless- 
ness of human endeavour, which requires divine aid, and in vii. 263 nosérz, if singular, 
is an expression of modest surprise at the flattering request sent by Aeneas. Aen. 
Vii. 439, 1x. 404, and xi. 789, two of which are pleas, further illustrate the pluralis 
modestiae in presence of, or in reference to, a divinity. In Ecl. iii. 108 and v. 18 we 
have an interesting variation, the modest hesitation of one called upon, or presuming, 
to judge between rivals. The instances in Ecl. v are, taken as a whole, of great interest 
in that they have a dramatic value, contributing to the delineation of the two 
characters in the Eclogue. Menalcas, although the elder, is the more modest, and has 
no difficulty in persuading Mopsus to sing first. Both before and after Mopsus’ song 
he uses the fluralis modestiae in deference to him (lines 18 and 45), and lines 50-2 
introduce his own song with an excess of self-abasement to which Mopsus is in cour- 
tesy bound to reply in kind (lines 53 and 55). When Menalcas’ song is finished, it is 
in the conventional order of things that Mopsus should compliment him and ask him 
to name his prize, but the modest Menalcas will not be the first to receive a prize, 
and offers instead to Mopsus what he describes as an old, well-used pipe (lines 85-6) : 
Mopsus is in no way modest about the crook which he offers in return. In Ecl. vii. 35, 
if the meaning is really singular, we have the deprecatory modesty of a poor farmer 
who feels that his humble statue is unworthy of the god to whom it is dedicated. 
Aen. X. 481, Xi. 343, Xii. 50-1, and xii. 187 are variations of mock-modesty. In x. 481 
the modesty is completely sarcastic, and in x1. 343 Drances, previously described as 
a jealous and rancorous creature with an inferiority complex, speaks like Uriah Heep; 
xii. 50-1 shows modest self-assertion ; and in xii. 187 Aeneas, who is full of calm self- 
confidence, uses the plural of modesty to avoid giving the impression of dfpis. Finally, 
we have in Aen. xii. 142 an example of ingratiating modesty. Juno, having led Turnus 
and Juturna on to destruction in order to gratify her own ambition and spite, has an 
awkward task in confessing to the unhappy nymph that all is lost ; and the circum- 
stance of Juturna’s seduction and desertion by Jupiter is an additional cause of 
embarrassment. So she addresses her as an equal (‘diva deam’, line 139), and in 
deference to her employs the fluralis modestiae as a form of ‘captatio benevolentiae’. 
This ingratiating tone is characteristic of the category which follows. 


(v) THE PLURAL OF PLEADING OR REQUESTING 

Ecl. i. 18 (sed tamen iste deus qui sit, da, Tityre, nobis). Ecl. viii. 81 (limus ut hic 
durescit, et haec ut cera liquescit, Uno eodemque igni, sic nostro Daphnis amore). 
Aen. i. 676 (qua facere id possis nostram nunc accipe mentem). Aen. ii. 707 (cervici 
imponere nostrae). Aen. iv. 237 (hic nostri nuntius esto). Aen. iv. 612 (nostras audite 
preces). Aen. iv. 625 (exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor). Aen. v. 391 (ubi nunc 
nobis deus ille .. . Eryx?). Aen. vii. 332 (hunc mihi da proprium, virgo sata Nocte, 
laborem, Hanc operam, ne noster honos infractave cedat Fama loco). Aen. xii. 800 
(desine iam tandem precibusque inflectere nosiris). 

In the article in Mnemosyne, to which I have referred above, I wrote of this and of 
the succeeding category: ‘Hitherto we have dealt with acknowledged uses of the 
singular nos ; (g) and (h)! involve interpretations that are, to the best of my knowledge, 
new, but not, I think, revolutionary.’ My investigation of Virgil’s usage has confirmed 
my conviction that these two categories, and the proposed interpretations, are con- 
sistent with orthodox traditions of grammar, wherein they differ from Conway's 
adventures in uncharted seas. The reader will not fail to notice how categories (iv), 
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(v), and (vi) dovetail and overlap ; and (iv) represents a traditional explanation of the 
singular nos. We have seen that, as indicated in note 2, p. 129, several passages in 
(iv) contained pleas, and several united with modesty a humble wistfulness akin to 
pathos. Moreover, we shall see that several of the passages in category (v) contain 
pathetic pleas that could justly be included in category (vi), and that several passages 
in (vi) could be placed in (v). When we examine the present category, we find 
gradation from a simple request to an earnest entreaty. For the corresponding 
dialectal and colloquial use in English, see A New English Dictionary (Oxford), 
vol. x, part i, p. 466, col. 3. When a child pleads ‘give us a bite of your apple’, or a 
beggar ‘could you spare a poor fellow a copper’, each avoids mention of himself, 
for one or both of two motives, half-consciously conceived. The Ego, humiliated by 
having to beg, shrinks back and evades the humiliation by the use of the vaguer 
plural or generic term; also, the self-effacement of the Ego is an act of ingratiating 
humility calculated to secure the request. In cases where, in Latin, the request is 
more akin to a command than to a plea, we may suppose that the effacement of the 
speaker's individuality is an act of instinctive courtesy, designed to soften the 
brusqueness of command. Of the Virgilian examples two contain a request for 
information,! viz. Ecl. i. 18 and, if nobis is singular, Aen. v. 391. Aen. i. 676, ii. 707, 
iv. 237, and vii. 332 contain commands or requests of various kinds, noster in the last 
example also expressing a self-pity that makes it referable to category (vi). All the 
remaining passages contain pleas, and in each, with the exception of Aen. xii. 800, the 
plural expresses a pathos that would justify its inclusion in category (vi). 


(vi) THE PLURAL OF PATHOS, SELF-PITY, OR COMPLAINT 

Ecl. i. 16 (saepe malum hoc nod1s, si mens non laeva fuisset, De caelo tactas memini 
praedicere quercus). Ecl. ii. 7 (nil mostrt miserere?). Ect. ii. 44 (sordent tibi munera 
nostra). Ecl. iii. 72 (0 quotiens et quae nobis? Galatea locuta est!). Ecl. iii. 81 (triste 
lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, Arboribus venti, obis Amaryllidis irae). 
Ecl. vi. 57 (Dictaeae Nymphae, nemorum iam claudite saltus, Si qua forte ferant 
oculis sese obvia nosivis Errabunda bovis vestigia). Ecl. ix. 2-6 (o Lycida, vive 
pervenimus, advena nostvt (Quod numquam veritt sumus) ut possessor agelli Diceret : 
‘haec mea sunt; veteres migrate coloni.’ Nunc victt, tristes, quoniam fors omnia 
versat, Hos illi (quod nec vertat bene) mittimus3 haedos). Ecl. ix. 17 (heu, tua nobis* 
Paene simul tecum solacia rapta, Menalca?). Ecl. ix. 56 (causando nos?ros in longum 
ducis amores). Ecl. x. 60 (tamquam haec sit nostvt medicina furoris). Ecl. x. 62 (iam 
neque Hamadryades rursus neque carmina nobis Ipsa placent). Ecl. x. 64-9 (non 
illum nostri possunt mutare labores, Nec si frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniasque nives hiemis subeamus aquosae, Nec si, cum moriens alta liber aret in 
ulmo, Aethiopum versemus oves sub sidere Cancri. Omnia vincit Amor: et mos 
cedamus* Amori). Georg. iv. 324 (quo tibi nostri Pulsus amor?). Georg. iv. 448-9 (deum 
praecepta secuti Venimus hinc lassis quaesitum oracula rebus). Aen. 1. 669 (nostro 
doluisti saepe dolore). Aen. ii. 139 (quos illi fors et poenas ob mostra reposcent 
Effugia). Aen. ii. 285 (ut te post multa tuorum Funera, post varios hominumque urbis- 
que labores Defessi aspicimus!®). Aen. ii. 595 (quonam nosirz tibi cura recessit?). Aen. 
li. 643 (satis una superque Vidimus excidia et captae superavimus urbi). Aen. il. 651 


™ Cf. Catullus, vi. 16, lv. 1 and 25, and Ixvii. see Mnemosyne, loc. cit., p. 155, and cf. Catullus, 
7and 18. Ixv. 8. 

* Nobis confirms Page’s contention that this 5 These may be true plurals. Page, in his 
line is a complaint. summary of lines 50-69 and in his note on line 69, 

3 If Moeris is Menalcas’ servant, these are true shows that he has not made up his mind. 
plurals. They also belong to (i). © Perhaps true plural. 

* Like Aen. vi. 342 perhaps true plural. But 
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(nos' contra effust lacrimis). Aen. iil. 325-7 (nos patria incensa diversa per aequora 
vectae Stirpis Achilleae fastus iuvenemque superbum Servitio enixae tulimus). Aen. 
ili. 604 (pro quo, si sceleris tanta est iniuria nosir1, Spargite me in fluctus). Aen. iv. 96 
(nec me adeo fallit veritam te moenia nostra? Suspectas habuisse domos Karthaginis 
altae). Aen. iv. 211 and 213 (femina, quae nostris? errans in finibus urbem Exiguam 
pretio posuit, cui litus arandum Cuique loci leges dedimus, conubia nosiva Reppulit). 
Aen. iv. 217-18 (nos munera templis Quippe tuis fersmus famamque fovemus inanem). 
Aen. iv. 307 (nec te noster amor nec te data dextera quondam Nec moritura tenet 
crudeli funere Dido’). Aen. iv. 369 (num fletu ingemuit nostvo?). Aen. iv. 591 (‘pro 
Iuppiter! ibit Hic’, ait “et nostvis? inluserit advena regnis?’). Aen. iv. 623 (cinerique 
haec mittite nostro Munera). Aen. iv. 658-60 and 662 (‘felix, heu nimium felix, si 
litora tantum Numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra? carinae’. Dixit, et os impressa 
toro ‘moriemur tnuliae, Sed moriamur’ ait. ‘Sic, sic iuvat ire sub umbras. Hauriat 
hunc oculis ignem crudelis ab alto Dardanus, et nostrae secum ferat omina mortis’). 
Aen. Vv. 742 (quem fugis? aut quis te nostris complexibus arcet?). Aen. vi. 342 (quis 
te, Palinure, deorum Eripuit nobis?).3 Aen. vi. 465 (siste gradum teque aspectu ne 
subtrahe nostro). Aen. vi. 698 (da iungere dextram, Da, genitor, teque amplexu ne 
subtrahe nostro). Aen. vii. 293 (heu stirpem invisam et fatis contraria nostris Fata 
Phrygum). Aen. vill. 74 (miserantem incommoda nostra).* Aen. viii. 397 (tum quoque 
fas nobis Teucros armare fuisset). Aen. vill. 514 (spes et solacia nostri). Aen. ix. 560 
(nostrasne evadere, demens, Sperasti te posse manus?). Aem. x. 19 (namque aliud quid 
sit quod iam implorare gueamus?). Aen. x. 42 (speravimus ista, Dum fortuna fuit). 
Aen. x. 69 (num linquere castra Hortati sumus?). Aen. x. 72 (quis deus in fraudem, 
quae dura potentia nosivt Egit?). Aen. x. 84 (nos aliquid Rutulos contra iuvisse 
nefandum est?). Aen. x. 88-9 (nosne tibi fluxas Phrygiae res vertere fundo Conamur? 
nos?). Aen. x. 880 (nec mortem horremus nec divum parcimus ulli). Aen. xi. 44 (‘tene’ 
inquit ‘miserande puer, cum laeta veniret, Invidit Fortuna mihi, ne regna videres 
Nostra?’)?. Aen. xi. 113 (rex nostra‘ reliquit Hospitia). Aen. xi. 166 (sors ista senectae 
Debita erat mnostrae). Aen. xii. 571 (scilicet exspectem libeat dum proelia Turno 
Nostra* pati’). Aen. xii. 641 (occidit infelix nostrum ne dedecus Ufens Aspiceret). 
Aen. xii. 677 (quo deus et quo dura vocat Fortuna seguamur). 

It is evident that this category represents Virgil’s favourite use of the singular 
nos ; and in Catullus, too, the corresponding group was found to be by far the largest. 
The main question, therefore, which readers of this paper will have to decide is 
whether the evidence of the passages quoted above convinces them of Virgil’s ten- 
dency to use mos for ego in passages where the speaker expresses pathos, self-pity, or 
complaint. If the evidence satisfies him, then nos, nobis, nosirt, and the rest will 
thereafter convey to him an emotional impression of a direct, though perhaps not 
easily analysable kind, and this study will have achieved its purpose, which is not 
ultimately linguistic, but aesthetic. The group includes pathos, self-pity, and com- 
plaint, and I should prefer that the reader should decide which element of these is 
predominant in a given instance rather than that I should venture to guide him. 
There is in fact great intermixture of these elements, and the decision must in many 
instances be subjective. Pathos, unless it be aroused by another’s distress, differs 
from self-pity only in respect of the circumstances which inspire it and the character 
of the person who expresses it ; and to assess these is frequently a question of indi- 
vidual sympathies. Now nos may sometimes be used, as in Aen. ii. 139 and 285 and 
xii. 641, with at least an admixture of pathetic feeling towards others, but its reference 
is inevitably, in most instances, to the speaker himself. We may feel no doubt that 
Dido’s tragic utterances are truly pathetic, and that the lamentations of amorous 


1 The translators write ‘we’, but is not nos evidently Aeneas? 
2 Also (i). 3 See p. 131, n. 4. * Perhaps true plural. 
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rustics in the Eclogues are unworthy to be so described; but the distinction is not 
always so obvious. When we seek the connexion between self-pity and complaint, 
the meaning of ‘se plaindre’ in French makes that sufficiently clear. As for the origin 
of the idiom, the evidence afforded by Virgil confirms the impression received from 
Catullus that this usage is cognate to that of the pluralis modestiae, to which it affords 
a psychological parallel. Of the usage in Catullus I wrote as follows: ‘I think we are 
in truth much nearer to the old-fashioned fluralis modestiae, in which the personality 
shrinks back into the crowd in order to avoid undue prominence. The spectacle of my 
own grief, or the sense of my own wrongs, causes me to seek an illusion of sympathy 
by merging myself in a larger unit and thus escaping from my own personality, which 
is at the moment depressing company. In the case of grief pure and simple, such a 
psychological proceeding gives an illusion of sympathy, in the case of complaint an 
illusion of justification. But, whatever the origin of such a usage, when once it is 
established its employment is no doubt instinctive and almost unconscious.’ There 
are perhaps also instances in which pathos is affected in an ingratiating manner in 
order to secure sympathy (see Georg. iv. 448-9, and Aen. li. 139 and ili. 604), and the 
tone is not far removed from that of the pluralis modestiae. Once again I would remind 
the reader that in the contexts of this category, as elsewhere, the singular os not 
only is not essential, but is less common than ego. But it is so much more common in 
such contexts than in the text as a whole that we must consider it to possess a meaning 
specially suited to them. Finally, in this category, as in that of the pluralis modestiae, 
we find mos in contrast to a word designating another person. The spectacle or con- 
templation of another’s happiness or prosperity enhances the pathos of one’s own 
misery or distress. Such examples are Aen. iii. 325-7 and x. 84. In Aen. x. 88-go and 
xi. 166 there is a similar contrast, but from different motives. 

The grounds for pathos, self-pity, or complaint, though many and various, show 
some tendency to fall into groups, a tendency more marked in the case of pathos 
than in that of complaint, whose motives are less limited and predictable. These 
motives, like the categories themselves, dovetail and overlap; we find instances in 
which several could be postulated, and more than one may be considered as operative. 
Two types of context in which the pathetic os is conspicuous are those relating to 
unhappiness in love and to the prospect of death; the combination of these motives 
makes for great poignancy when the speaker is Dido. As for unhappiness and frustra- 
tion in love, we have in the Eclogues the somewhat trivial lamentations of Corydon 
in ii. 7, and of Gallus in x. 60-9. In iii. 72 (see note 2, p. 131) the self-pitying nobis 
assists us to decide in favour of a correct interpretation of the passage as against an 
erroneous one. In vi. 57 the speaker is Pasiphaé, an unfortunate lover on any reckon- 
ing, and twice called by the poet ‘virgo infelix’. But the highest possibilities of the 
idiom in this connexion are realized only in the speeches of Dido in Aen. iv. 307, 369 
591, 623, and 658-62, in the first and in the latter two of which passages the prospect 
of a cruel and untimely death crowns the tragedy of her frustration and betrayal in 
love. See also lines 612 and 625, quoted in category (v). This prospect of death in 
unhappy circumstances, joined to the memory of past sufferings, is the motive for 
Anchises’ pathos in ii. 643, and that of Mezentius in x. 880, where the plural strongly 
supports Henry’s pathetic interpretation of the passage. Mezentius, old, weak, and 
wounded, knows that he is about to perish (lines 855-6 and 881) ; he is friendless among 
men and cared for by no god (lines 853 and 880), and he has lost his son, his only 
source of happiness. Turnus too, in xii. 677, uses the plural when he decides to meet 
his death (see lines 678-9). 

Bereavement is another pathetic circumstance which promotes the use of the 
singular mos. Ecl. ix. 17 and Aen. vi. 342 (see note 4, p. 131) are similar in spirit and 
expression. In Aen. xi. 44 the plural is used by Aeneas, and in xi. 166 by Evander, 
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in pathetic reference to the death of Pallas, while in viii. 514: Evander uses it in 
reference to his still living son as the solace of his widowed old age (‘quia amissa 
coniuge unici filii utebatur solacio’, Servius). 

Somewhat akin to the use in connexion with bereavement is an interesting series 
in which the pathetic plural is used in addressing a phantom of some dear departed 
one. Such are Aen. 11. 285 (Aeneas to the ghost of Hector), v. 742 (Aeneas to the ghost 
of Anchises), vi. 465 and 698 (Aeneas to Dido and Anchises in the Underworld). The 
parallelism of expression between the last three passages is remarkable, suggesting 
a haif-conscious recollection by the poet of a turn of expression which had particularly 
pleased him; and the pathetic noster is, as it were, the greatest common measure of 
all three. 

In Aen. ii. 285 and 643, and in viil. 74, the thought of trials suffered is allied to 
other motives for pathos, and the reader will doubtless notice other similar examples 
in the various groups of this category, in which such a consideration exists as an 
alternative or subordinate motive. In Aen. iii. 325-7 Andromache’s humiliation as 
the slave and plaything of Neoptolemus is splendidly brought out in a majestic series 
of pathetic plurals. There is also a number of passages in which material ruin or 
distress is the motive for a pathos which tends to degenerate into self-pity. Such are 
Ecl. i. 16 and ix. 2-6, and Georg. iv. 448-9. Finally, it is of interest to note that in 
some instances the speaker is one who represents himself as a victim of fortune or 
fate (see Aen. Vil. 293, X. 42, Xl. 44, Xi. 166, and xii. 677). 

But to return to sentimental grounds for pathos, we find nos where the speaker 
envisages himself as the object of another’s emotion. Of this kind are Ecl. 11. 7 and 
Aen. viii. 74, where the emotion is pity ; in Georg. iv. 324 and Aen. ii. 595 it is love. In 
three of these instances the pathetic effect is increased by the apparent denial of the 
pity or love desired, and the tone is that of a complaint. Akin to these are the in- 
stances in which the speaker is the object of an unfriendly emotion, such as scorn or 
anger. In Eel. iii. 81 it is anger, and in Ecl. ii. 44 and in Aen. iv. 211, 213, and 591 scorn 
or contempt. The mention of one’s own grief or tears evokes the pathetic nos in Aen. 
1. 669, 1. 651, and iv. 369. 

A natural use of the singular os is in the complaints of mortals to the deities 
who are responsible for their welfare, but who seem to neglect them. Such are Georg. 
iv. 324 and Aen. iv. 217-18. 

The one group remaining is that in which a discontented or thwarted deity is the 
speaker, and here the usage gravitates towards ill-tempered and childish complaint ; 
which is quite in harmony with the epic conception of divinity. All the passages occur 
in the Aeneid, and in every case the speaker is either Venus or Juno, one of the two 
goddesses whose contending wills arouse and maintain the mortal contest. The 
singular nos on the lips-of alma Venus is gracious in tone and not devoid of true 
pathos; she is a creature of charm, and also a mother genuinely concerned for the 
welfare of her son and of his people. To Juno, a jealous and wilful termagant, the fate 
of the mortals whom she champions is a matter of less serious concern than the 
annoyance of being frustrated in her designs, and graciousness is a quality she has 
no desire to affect. Hence her utterances tend to express self-pitying and ill-natured 
complaint. Ini. 669 Venus, addressing Cupid, speaks of her grief for Aeneas’ hardships ; 
and in x. 19 and 42, addressing Jupiter at the heavenly council, though she is not 
devoid of personal annoyance at the frustration of her purpose, she is also concerned 
for her mortal dependants, and it is in her nature to affect a winsome pathos rather 
than to scold and complain. Not so Juno, who in her reply uses mos (x. 69, 72, 84, 
88-9) in a tone of ill-natured complaint which, in lines 88-9, rises to a climax of 
screaming fury ; and her sentiment throughout is the selfish annoyance of a thwarted 
female. In iv. 96, where she addresses Venus, her complaint appears somewhat less 
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selfish ; but her whole speech is a pretence (see lines 105-6). In vii. 293 her ignoble 
self-pity shows itself to perfection. See also vii. 332. 

A few scattered instances remain of the kind in which mos expresses a complaint 
rather than pathos. E£cl. ix. 56 is the only instance of thoroughly good-natured com- 
plaint. In Aen. viii. 397 the complaining tone of nobis is delicately appropriate to the 
situation of Vulcan and his treatment by Venus. After her unfaithfulness and her 
neglect of him, she now approaches him only when she needs his help for her son by 
another father. The compliment, such as it was, of asking for such services had during 
the Trojan War been left to a stranger, Thetis, to pay, when it should have come from 
his own wife. Naturally, then, he is described in line 388 as cunctantem, and Venus’ 
blandishments have not so far obliterated his sense of injury as to preclude a gentle 
reproach. In ix. 560 Turnus, with vicious contumely, complains of a poor victim’s 
presumption in hoping that he could escape. Aeneas complains in xi. 113 of Latinus’ 
desertion of his alliance, and in xii. 571 of Turnus’ refusal to meet him in battle. 


APPENDIX 


It will have been noticed that several of the examples dealt with in this paper 
could be considered as true plurals, but have been discussed as examples of the singular 
nos because there were reasonable grounds for regarding them as singular, if a reader 
so decided. The following instances, several of which, if taken as examples of the 
singular nos, would confirm the views expressed above, have been omitted because 
careful consideration convinced me that they were true plurals: Ecl. i. 3-4 (see lines 
64 ff.). Ecl. vii. 70 (nobis = woyséor in Theocritus viii. 92). Ecl. ix. 12 (the carmina 
were written by Menalcas, not by the speaker, Moeris). Aen. iv. 316 (conubia nostra = 
‘our marriage’, unlike line 213 and Catullus Ixiv. 158. See also Aen. xii. 42). Aen. 
v. 417 (nostra = ‘owned by my master Eryx and me’). Aen. vi. 187 (nobts = Aeneas 
and the other searchers). Aen. vii. 68 (cernimus = ‘what we behold portends.. .’). 
Aen. vii. 271 (‘qui sanguine nostrum Nomen in astra ferant’). The speaker is Latinus, 
but he is quoting the oracle of vii. 98, where his father, Faunus, is the speaker, and 
nostrum nomen = nostri generis nomen). Aen. viii. 37 (line 38 shows that Tiberinus 
is referring to Latium as a whole). Aen. xi. 282-3 (the subject of stetzmus and con- 
tulimus is ‘Aeneas and I’). Aen. xi. 334 (see Page’s clear and instructive note). Aen. 
xi. 536 (when Diana speaks to Opis of uostris armis, she means ‘our arms’, for Opis 
herself in line 844 speaks to Camilla of the same weapons as nostras . . . sagittas). 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 











SOME EMENDATIONS IN LATE LATIN TEXTS 


Avianus, Fabulae 40. 2. 
Distinctus maculis et pulchro pectore pardus 
Inter consimiles ibat zmira feras. 


For the senseless 1niva some manuscripts have zmzre or in arva, and the latter stands 
in the text of Baehrens (Poetae Latinit Minores, v, 1883, p. 67). The attempts at 
emendation may be divided into two groups, those altering only tmiva and those 
tampering with zbat as well. I pass over the latter group, as Robinson Ellis, in his 
commentary, p. 125, has defended zbat sufficiently by reference to the frequent ye: in 
Babrius, Avianus’ model. The former group is represented by Withof (zbat honore) 
and Robinson Ellis himself (tbat 1n ora); and the editors of the Loeb text of the Minor 
Latin Poets, in 1934, had the verse printed with this 7m ora. Nobody seems to have 
seen that the verse-maker had to express the idea of the panther’s pride. Therefore 
I propose tbat in <as>tra, a metaphorical phrase for the animal’s conceit. For this 
metaphor cf. Horace’s famous fer1am sidera, for zbat Virg. Aen. 9. 641 sic ttur ad astra, 
for 1n astra at the same place of the pentameter after a verb of motion Prop. 3. 18, 34 
cessit in astra; Ov. Fast. 2. 478 and 3. 186 venit in astra. Avianus himself has this in 
astra before the last word of the pentameter in two more passages, 15. 8, 19. 6. 

There is another observation to support my emendation. Our versifier likes to 
fasten with cramp-irons, so to speak, two consecutive fables by the use of the same 
word in both of them. I list the following instances, taken from Ellis’s useful Index 
Verborum: audax 17, 3 and 18. 9 (only in one other place audact) ; tram 36. 7 and 37. 13 
(only in two places besides: zvam and tra respectively) ; otia 36.4 (and 16) and 37. 5 
(only once besides) ; pericula only 25. 11 and 26. 9; rursum only in 20 and 21; forms of 
the noun ¢empus only in 33 and 34. Now astra occurs in 39 (v. 12) and so makes the 
restoration of the same word in 40 the more probable. 

In the same volume v of his P.L.M. which contains Avianus Baehrens edited the 
so-called Aegritudo Perdicae, an epyllion in 290 hexameters. This was re-edited in 
1914 by Fr. Vollmer in his P.L.M. v. 238-50. Quite recently Mr. A. Hudson-Williams, 
writing in C.Q. xxxill, 1939, 162, has defended two passages of this remarkable poem 
against the alterations of its editors, but there remain scores of doubtful lines in a 
work poorly transmitted by only one late manuscript, the Harleianus 3685. In a few 
cases I hope to improve on the readings in our texts. 

In 117-29 there is a monologue of the unhappy prince Perdicas, from which I must 
quote four lines. | 

122 et matri narrabo? nefas! tamen ibo coactus: 

124 credamus! quibus hoc poteris componere verbis ° 

125 aut vox qualis erit? adgressus namque parentem 

123 ‘mater, ave’ dicturus ero. quid deinde? tacebo. 

The transposition of 123 to follow 125 is necessary, as Erwin Rohde! saw, and A. 
Riese’s qguibus for guid in 124 is unavoidable too. Credamus in 124 would be a self- 
exhortation of the lover to confide his secret to his mother. But the plural number 
between the singulars ibo in 122 and poteris in 124 is awkward, and the same is of 
course true of Rohde’s cedamus, which Vollmer adopted for his text. Moreover, we 
have no word to which to refer hoc; and lastly, the new scruple of Perdicas should be 
introduced naturally by a sed. This I see in the cred of credamus, and the remaining 


1 He was Baehrens’s colleague at Jena University in 1876-7 and so contributed suggestions to 
his first edition (1877) of the poem. 
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amus provides us with the necessary noun as an object to componere. Accordingly 


I read: 
sed facinus quibus hoc poteris componere verbis 


aut vox qualis erit? 


Perdicas’ incestuous love for his own mother is of course a facinus. 
138 ff. famulasque vocavit 
ad sese iussitque artis medicinae requiri 
primores qui forte forent adducere secum. 


Baehrens wrote artis circum medicinae, a very bad conjecture, since the poet does not 
allow himself a word of four syllables at the end of the line. Vollmer, who does not 
mention this infelicitous attempt in his apparatus, writes: medicinae certe glossa est, 
conieci quale decora alta requiri et. This is even more perverse, for the poet wished merely 
to say that the queen summoned the masters of the medical art. So a form of medtcina 
is indeed required, and as syntax and metre show, it can only be the vocative. I 
suggest artis, medicina, tuat, an emendation which needs a word of explanation. Our 
poet is fond of the stylistic figure called apostrophe. According to Vollmer’s Index 
Nominum s.v. ‘Perdicas’ he apostrophizes his hero no less than five times; and in 
155 Hippocrates, in a monologue, says: Quid, medicina, taces? So the supposition 
of an apostrophe in 139 seems justified. As to the archaic genitive twat, every poet 
who wrote hexameters might feel entitled to use such forms. There is a late example 
of it in Prudentius, Apoth. 702 medicae purgamen aquat. 

As for the palaeographical side of my emendation, ¢uai could easily be misread 
to tuivt, and subsequently an infinitive in -wi71 was made out of this. The corruption 
of a form in -ai is by no means isolated—on the contrary such forms have often to be 
restored by critics after having been obliterated in the transmission of the texts. 

222 f. Castalia orders 
matronas omnes totis e moenibus urbis 
ad propriam venire (sic) domum, si quis vigor illic 
aut species inlustris erat vei forma superba. 


Rohde corrected tllic to illex, and both editors followed him. I object that the poet 
likes the word illic, cf. 146, 152, and that it gives good sense if we take guts as quibus 
(et tow). It means ‘in the town’, and inlustris may be taken azo xowod with vigor 
and species. 
232 f. huc etiam tenerae sanctae venere puellae 
virgineum florem servantes lege maritis. 


The two epithets of puellae are as odd as is /ege without epithet in the next line. Read 
sancta. In accordance with the sacred law of marriage they preserve their virginity 
for their husbands. Horace (Sat. ii, 1, 81) has sanctarum legum. 
Anth. Lat. 21. 205. In this charming declamatio there is a tirade against that fateful 

metal, gold: 

hoc Medea maga est, serpens vigil, exul Iason, 

hoc Mida ieiunus, Paris ultus, f naufragus Helles, 

hoc sapiens Furia, Venus invida, [uno cruenta.... 


For sapiens M. Haupt read Pallas, adding an est to follow Furia. A note by Riese 
intimates that this insertion is metrically superflous. Haupt must have believed that 
sapiens supplanted Pallas by intentional interpolation, but I have a less unlikely 
remedy for the hemistich: Hoc sapiens <dea)> fur, Venus. . . . As saptentiae is 
an awkward word-form in a hexameter, the poet, instead of dea sapientiae, said sapr- 
ens dea, just as Cicero, pro Mil. 3. 8 has sapientissimae deae for Minerva. For fur = 
female thief, cf. Plaut. Poen. 1237 fures estis ambae. As to mythology, the goddess 
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accompanied Hercules when he stole the Delphic tripod and therefore might be 
called a thief when this suited a late poet’s rhetoric. 


Anth. Lat. 494 b (Laus Hercults) V. 3. 


Pierium columen, cuius Parnasia magno 
numine templa sonant, Phoebe, precor, huc age, laeto 
tecum cuncta choro! 


I have omitted the comma which Riese has after /aeto, because this word belongs to 
choro, and I have put a note of exclamation after this choro instead of the editor’s 
semicolon. In punctuation he is especially weak: for instance in 4. 75 where the colon 
in Baehrens’s edition (P.L.M. iii, p. 290) is better than Riese’s full stop which leaves 
iusstt (74) without an object. In these initial lines of the Laus Herculis scholars have 
disliked the lengthening of the -e of Phoebe, and Camersius proposed Jaeto precor huc 
age Phoebe. Riese put an obelus before cuncta, while Birt, in his edition of Claudian, 
connected age . . . cuncta. But it seems nonsense that the god should be asked to 
bring cuncta. So Claverius wrote tunge for cuncta, and Jeep laetos | tecum iunge choros, 
giving a sense to tecum. This, however, is arbitrary, and I think another course would 
be safer. Not cuncta but tecum is corrupt. The meaning of the passage seems to be: 
fill everything with thy glad choir! Hence I read comple for tecum. The textual 
critic must reckon sometimes with the transposition of syllables as a source of cor- 
ruption ; so comple might become flecom and subsequently tecum. Cf. Virg. Aen. 
5. 107 laeto complebant litora coetu; Cic. Rep. 6. 17 cuncta . . . compleat; Liv. 2. 17. 2 
cuncta complent, 5. 37. 8 cuncta compleverat ; Sil. Ital. 5. 32 cuncta tumultu imblere. 


Anth, Lat. 723. 9, in a hymn to Luna: 
Isis, Luna, Choris, Caelestis luno, Cybebe! 


On the third word Riese remarks: Ceres Buecheler et Haupt, fort. recte Core Loewe. 
These critics seem to have supposed that all the names in the line are vocatives. 
I feel sure that only Luna is one and, with a slight alteration, read cluis for Choris: 
Thou, O Luna, art called Isis, Iuno Caelestis, and Cybebe. I compare Mart. Cap. 6. 571 


tuque ignis flos es cluis et glaucopis Athene. 
W. MoreEL. 


LONDON. 
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REL. 


THE DIVISION OF PARTS AMONG THE ACTORS IN 
SOPHOCLES’ OEDIPUS COLONEUS 


THE distribution of the parts among the actors in the O.C. is a problem that has long 
defied solution. In all the other extant plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
the dramatis personae can without difficulty be divided between three! actors: but 
the construction of the 0.C. is so complex that it does not admit any such simple 
allocation. When the part of Oedipus (1-1555) has been assigned to the first actor, 
and that of Antigone (1-847, 1099-555, 1670-end) to the second, the roles of the 
Stranger (36-80), Ismene (324-509, 1099-555 mute, 1670-end), Creon (728-1043), and 
Polyneices (1254-446) must clearly belong to the third: who, then, is to play Theseus 
(551-667, 887-1043, 1099-210, 1500-55, 1751-end)? It seems impossible to allot the part 
complete to any one of the three actors. Faced by this crux, all those who have dealt 
with the subject have chosen one or the other of two clear-cut alternatives, either the 
assumption of a fourth regular? actor, or else the splitting-up of the single part of 
Theseus between two or three actors. These two alternatives, both of which are far 
from satisfactory—the former infringing the three-actor rule,’ the latter offending 
against scenic probability and realism—are fully examined below; at the end of the 
paper a new part-distribution is suggested, which, it is hoped, avoids both these 
faults. 

A fourth regular actor was first postulated for the O0.C. by K. O. Miiller in 1833 in his 
edition of Aeschylus’ Eumenides+—a proposal he developed more fully in his History 
of Greek Literature,> where he wrote: ‘All the plays of Sophocles and Euripides are 
adapted for three actors only, excepting one, the Oedipus in Colonus, which could not 
be acted without the admission of a fourth. The rich and intricate composition of 
this noble drama would have been impossible without this innovation.’ Similar 
opinions have been held by several other writers,® not least among whom was Wila- 
mowitz.”? Miiller did not go to the extent of illustrating his statement by a speci- 
men part-distribution, but four such casts, suggested by other writers, are given 
below: 


I. Jebb.® 
1. Oedipus (1-1555). 
2. Antigone (1-847, 1099-555, 1670—end). 
3. Ismene (324-509, 1099-555, 1670-end). 
Creon (728-1043). 
1 Or between two only in the earlier tragedies habitu externo, 1856, p. 60; A. Miller, Lehrbuch 


of Aeschylus. der griechischen Biihnenalterthtimer, 1886, p. 175; 
2 The word ‘regular’ is used to signify an actor Das attische Biihnenwesen, 1902, p. 68; G. Nor- 








of the same standing as the three actors granted 
by the State, as distinct from a supernumerary, 
mute, etc. 

3 The validity of the three-actor rule is here 
accepted, although the arguments of Rees, The 
So-Called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical 
Greek Drama, Chicago, 1908, are considered 
below. 

* Aesch. Eumentiden, 1833, p. 172, Nn. 9. 

5 Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, 1st ed. 
1841, ii, p. 55; 4th ed. 1882, i, p. 510; English 
trans., 1840, p. 305; 1858, 1, p. 403. 

© K. F. R. Schultze, De chori Graecorum tragict 


wood, Greek Tragedy, 1920, p. 167, n. 4; R. V6lpel, 
‘Zum Schauspielerproblem’, Rheinisches Museum 

fiir Philologie, \xxvi, 1927, p. 16; A. Willem, 
Melpoméne, 1932, p. 149; A. Lesky, Die griechtsche 
Tragédie, 1938, p. 125. 

7 Die dramatische Technik des Sophokles, by 
Tycho von Wilamowitz (Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, 22, Berlin, 1917), chapter vii, ‘Oed. 
Col.’ by Ulrich von Wil., p. 333 text and n. 1; 
Griechische Tragoedien iibersetzt von Ulrich von 
Wil., xiv, Die griechische Tragoedie und thre 
dret Dichter, 1923, p. 128 n. 

8 Oedipus Coloneus, 3xd ed. 1900, p. 7. 
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4. Stranger (36-80). 
Theseus (551-667, 887-1043, 1099-210, 1500-55, 1751-end). 
Polyneices (1254-446). 
Messenger’ (1579-669). 
The fourth actor’s part is here rather overloaded in comparison with that of the others. 
IT. Croiset.? 
1. Oedipus. 
2. Antigone. 
3. Stranger, Ismene (except 1099-555), Creon, Polyneices, Messenger.' 
4. Theseus. 
(Mute. Ismene 1099-555.) 
The allocation of Theseus to the fourth actor as his only role avoids the frequent 
mask-changing expected of this actor in Jebb’s cast, and is in keeping with the 
importance of Theseus in the drama; but the circumstance that Polyneices is on the 
stage from 1254 to 1446 requires that Ismene from 1099 to 1555 be played by a mute— 
a resort in itself perfectly justifiable, but far less probable when a fourth actor has 
already been assumed, in excess of the usual number. 


III. J. Richter. 
1. Oedipus. 
2. Antigone. 
3. Ismene (except 1099-555), Creon, Polyneices. 
4. Stranger, Theseus, Messenger. 
(Mute. Ismene 1099-555.) 
Richter, too, in exactly the same way failed to realize that in addition to his fourth 
actor a mute was needed for Ismene from 1099 to 1555, as Ascherson* pointed out: 
‘Er braucht aber hiebei fiir die Ismene von wenigstens v. 1249-1446, wo sie mit dem 
Polyneikes zusammen auftritt, noch ein xwdov mpdowmov.’ The arrangements of both 





Croiset and Richter must be considered improbable for this reason. 


ITV. Lachmann. | 
1. Oedipus, Messenger. 
2. Antigone. 
3. Theseus, Polyneices. 
4. Stranger, Ismene, Creon. 


This is perhaps the most suitable and simplest distribution for four actors; no mute 
is necessitated, and the parts are more evenly divided between the four than in Jebb’s 


cast. 


' The Messenger’s part may equally well be 
here allotted to the first actor. 

2 Histoire de la Littérature grecque, iii (3rd ed. 
1913), p. 258, n. 1. An almost identical distribu- 
tion was hinted at by Th. Bergk, Griechische 
Literaturgeschichte, iii (1884), p. 84. 

3 Die Vertheilung der Rollen unter die Schau- 
spteler der griechischen Tragoedie, Berlin, 1842, 
pp. 51-2. 

+ ‘Ueber die Rollenvertheilung im Oedipus auf 
Kolonos des Sophokles’, Philologus, xii, 1857 
(pp. 750-4), p. 752. Richter in his distribution 
gave the parts of the Stranger, Theseus, and the 
Messenger to a mapayopyynua or supernumerary ; 
but a map. (discussed more fully below) could 
undertake only short extra parts, and Richter 
was really postulating a fourth regular actor; 


cf. Ascherson (p. 752), ‘Wenn Richter den 
Polyneikes dem zapaxopyynyua . . . gegeben hatte, 
so hatte er mit vier Personen auskommen 
k6nnen’. 

5 De Mensura Tragoediarum, Berlin, 1822, 
p. 45. Like Richter (cf. n. 4), Lachmann in- 
correctly assigned to a wapaxopyynua roles of such 
length (in this case those of the Stranger, Ismene, 
and Creon) that they could be played only by 
a fourth regular actor (although both scholars 
had in fact intended to give merely three-actor 
distributions). Ascherson (pp. 751-2) notes that 
in Lachmann’s arrangement either the Stranger 
or the Messenger or both may belong to the third 
actor: if both, the cast becomes identical with 
Jebb’s. 
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The objections to the four-actor theory in the O.C. are so numerous that it is not 
surprising that even the above advocates of it showed little confidence in their 
suggestions. Both Jebb and Croiset produced their distributions merely exempli 
gratia: even Miiller (loc. cit.) admitted that ‘Sophocles himself does not appear to 
have dared to introduce it [the innovation of a fourth actor] on the stage. It is known 
that the Oedipus in Colonus was not acted till after his death, when it was brought 
out by Sophocles the younger’. It is, however, irrelevant to speculate upon the 
methods employed in the play’s production after the poet’s death: the only important 
consideration is, ‘How did Sophocles himself intend the parts to be allocated, and 
among how many actors?’ In answer to the latter question, Miiller, it seems (to judge 
from his own words), would hardly have ventured to maintain that four were required. 

The chief objection to the assumption of a fourth actor is, of course, the three- 
actor rule, to which there is no proved exception.' To escape this difficulty it has 
been suggested in reply that just as Aeschylus first employed a third actor in his last 
dramas, so Sophocles may have adopted a fourth actor at the extreme end of his life.” 
Quite apart from the lack of evidence in its support, the whole argument depends 
on the supposition that the 0.C. was composed at the very end of Sophocles’ life. 
Gottfried Hermann: questioned this ; and the possibility (which can never be ignored)* 
that the O.C. was composed before the Philoctetes (409), although not acted until 4or, 
deprives the theory of much of its force. 

Scholars of the last century who postulated four actors for the O.C. regarded this 
tragedy as the sole exception to the three-actor rule, to which they adhered for all 
other dramas. But Rees, in his important work, The So-Called Rule of Three Actors 
in the Classical Greek Drama, sought to expose the rule as fallacious and to show that 
the tragic poets did not concern themselves with the exigencies of part-distribution 
either in the course of their composition or subsequently, since (so he held) they had 
as many actors at their disposal as they desired. The three-actor rule he conceived 
to have been a mistaken deduction from the practice of post-classical actor-guilds 
(rexvirar), who, receiving no State subsidy, were compelled to present their plays 
with the minimum possible number of actors, which happened in all cases to be 
three. A careful examination of the facts, however, tends to discredit Rees’s hypo- 
thesis. There is admittedly little positive evidence with which to rebut it except the 
general opinion among the ancients that a fourth actor was avoided, e.g. ‘nec quarta 
loqui persona laboret’ (Hor. A.P. 192), pereoxevaorar 6 e€dyyedos eis [TvAadnv, wa py 
8’ Aéywow (Schol. ad Aesch. Cho. 899): but the negative evidence is extremely abun- 
dant and may be considered decisive against it. If Sophocles (and the other tragedians) 
employed more than three actors, why was this not also mentioned by the ancient 
writers who repeatedly state merely that he introduced a third (zpeis 5€ Kat oxnvo- 
ypadiav SopoxdAns Arist. Poetics, 1449%13; tov 5é tpirov LodoxAss Diog. Laert. iii. 56; 
Kat Tov Tptrov UmoKxpirny eLedpev Vita Soph. §4 ad fin.; obros mp@ros tprow €xpynoaro 





1 The Rhesus, far from needing four actors, 
can without difficulty be played by three and 
was possibly intended for only two (cf. Paley, 
Euripides, i, p. 9). 

2 K. O. Miller, Aesch. Eum., p.172, n. 9, ‘Es ist 
merkwiirdig, dass, wie Aeschylos erst in seiner 
letzten Trilogie, der Orestea, drei Schauspieler 
zuliess, so. wiederum Sophokles erst am Ende 
seiner Laufbahn, in dem Oedipus auf Kolonos, 
einen vierten hinzugenommen hat’; cf. Prof. 
H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Literature, 
1934, p. 171, ‘the fact that it needs a fourth actor 
fits very well with the tradition that it is the 


work of Sophokles’ old age’. 

3 J. G. Hermann, Sophocles, vol. 11, 1827, pp. 
cclxxxii-—cclxxxvi. 

4 Cf. H. Siess, ‘Chronologische Untersu- 
chungen zu den Tragdédien des Sophokles’, Wiener 
Studien, xxxvi (1914), pp. 244-94, Xxxvli (1915), 
pp. 27-62: after a thorough examination of 
many aspects of Sophocles’ style she concludes 
(p. 62), ‘der O.C. hingegen etwas Alter als Phil.’: 
Jebb, Soph. El., p. lvii, n. 2, ‘The extraordinarily 
high proportion in the Philoctetes (409 B.C.) must 
be considered as indicative of the poet’s latest 
period’. 
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bmoxpirais Suidas, s.v. Xod.), and why are there no special names for the actors used 
in addition to the zpwraywuorns, devrepaywruoryns, and tpiraywriorns?! It must be 
conceded that these arguments are not conclusive, being drawn for the most part 
from the very writers whom Rees considered to have been responsible for assigning 
to classical drama (in their references to it) the dramatic methods of their own day. 
The only testimony of certain value is that of the tragedies themselves. It has been 
pointed out by Kaffenberger? and Flickinger? (both of whom reject Rees’s results) 
that two factors in the extant plays, (1) the silences of characters, and (2) the motiva- 
tion and construction of entrances and exits, although admittedly argumenta e silentio, 
provide convincing proof not only that the tragedians could use no more than three 
actors, but also that in the composition of their plays they were compelled to keep 
this consideration in mind continually. In many cases the awkward silence of a 
character at a time when he might be expected to speak can be explained only by 
the fact that the three actors are already on the stage playing other parts.* Much 
more frequently still, a character is made to leave the stage for such obviously un- 
satisfactory reasons that it can only be concluded that the poet required the actor 
for some other part. An attempt has been made recently by Schlesinger’ to defend 
Rees’s hypothesis by showing these awkward silences and apparently purposeless 
exits to be due, not to the restrictions of the three-actor rule, but to hitherto un- 
noticed sub-plots or special dramatic reasons. His explanations are imaginative, 
but not convincing. 
Rees (p. 78) proposed a six-actor distribution for the O.C. as follows: 


. Oedipus. 

. Theseus. 

. Antigone. 

. Ismene. 

. Creon, Messenger. 

. Polyneices, Stranger. 


Amn bh WN HF 


This cast has nothing to commend it, even if it were admissible, since once the limit 
of three actors has been exceeded, there appears no valid reason why a separate 
actor should not be allotted to each single character. In addition, Flickinger (p. 182) 
stresses that in such an arrangement there is ‘no explanation for the complicated 
system of entrances and exits and for the strange silence of Ismene during vss. 1o99- 
1555, especially during vss. 1457-99’. To account for Ismene’s silence, Rees himself 
invoked a so-called ‘aesthetic law’® that a fourth character may not speak if three 
others are conversing (p. 41), and went on to state (p. 48), ‘The silence of Ismene is to 





1 Cf. F. Guglielmino, Arte e Artifizio nel 
Dramma Greco, Catania, 1912, p. 87, n. 1. The 
technical names for the three actors have been 
avoided in this paper. See, however, O. J. Todd, 
*‘TPITATQNICTHC: a Reconsideration’, C.Q. 
xxxll (1938), pp. 30-8, where Rees’s conclusions 
are criticized. 

2 H. Kaffenberger, Das Dreischauspielergesetz 
in der griechischen Tragédie, Diss. Darmstadt, 
1911; a criticism of this work by C. Fensterbusch 
is to be found in Bursians Jahresbericht der 
Altertumswissenschaft, vol. cclii (1936), pp. 38-41. 

3 R. C. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its 
Drama, Chicago, 4th ed. 1936, chap. iil. 

+ J. T. Allen, Stage Antiquities of the Greeks 
and Romans and their Influence, 1927, p. 136: 
‘The occasional awkward silence of a fourth 


person who though addressed does not reply, 
as Pylades in the Orestes of Euripides (vss. 
1591 ff.), who says not a word in spite of the 
ardent appeal of Menelaus, is difficult to explain 
on any other supposition than that for some 
reason the poet had only three actors at his 
disposal’: cf. Haigh, Attic Theatre (3rd ed. 1907), 
p. 236. 

5 A. C. Schlesinger, ‘Silence in Tragedy and 
the Three-Actor Rule’, Proceedings of Am. Phil. 
Assoc. 1x (1929), p. xxvi, Classical Philology, 
XXv (1930), pp. 230-5; “The Ins and Outs of the 
Three-Actor Rule’, Classical Philology, xxviii 
(1933), Pp. 176-81. 

6 This aesthetic law had already been assumed 
by J. Richter, op. cit., p. 3. 
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be attributed to the poet’s unwillingness or inability’ to employ effectively more than 
three persons at once’. But Flickinger? refuted the ‘aesthetic law’ by drawing attention 
to the fact that ‘during vss. 1447-99 Oedipus and his two daughters are left alone, and 
Ismene still remains silent. Consequently the aesthetic explanation breaks down at 
this point and we must stand by our earlier conclusion that throughout these scenes 
Ismene is impersonated by a mute.’ The complex series of entrances and exits is 
easily comprehensible when the needs of a three-actor distribution are borne in mind: 
when more actors are assumed it becomes inexplicable. Rees avoided all mention of 
the point: Schlesinger (ms and Outs, p. 177) suggests dramatic and other special 
causes as alternative reasons for the extrances and exits, but the arguments he 
adduces are inadequate and somewhat far-fetched. For example, Sophocles, in his 
view, made Ismene depart at 509 ‘because, while she must be included with Antigone 
in the seizure, to have both girls overpowered on stage would be to overemphasize 
the element of rough-house in the capture, thus threatening the dignity of the play’— 
a super-subtle and quite invalid distinction, since the violence of the scene is deliber- 
ately emphasized in order to stress the extent of Creon’s insolence. 

The assumption of four or more actors is accordingly seen to be no solution of the 
part-distribution in the O.C.; the answer is to be found somewhere in the three-actor 
rule. As was stated by Haigh,? the number of three actors ‘was never exceeded .. . in 
tragedy. All the extant Greek plays could be performed by three actors. It is some- 
times said that the Oedipus Coloneus... requires four actors ; but this is not the case.’ 
Nevertheless, all the three-actor casts that have so far been proposed contain almost 
insuperable difficulties resulting from the impasse already mentioned—namely, when 
Oedipus (1-1555) has been allotted to the first actor, Antigone (1-847, 1099-555, 
1670-end) to the second, and consequently the Stranger (36-80), Ismene (324-509, 
1099-555 mute, 1670-end), Creon (728-1043), and Polyneices (1254-446) to the third, 
the part of Theseus (551-667, 887-1043, 1099-210, 1500-55, 1751-end) must be split up. 
His role in three of the scenes may be given to the third actor, but his lines 887-1043 
(where the third actor is required as Creon) have to be fitted into the convenient gap 
in the second actor’s role, and 1751-end (where the third actor is required as Ismene) 
have to be assigned to the first actor. Such a cast was first proposed by K. F. Her- 
mann,‘ the actors’ roles being as follows: 

1. Oedipus (1-1555), Messenger (1579-669), Theseus (1751-end). 

2. Antigone (1-847, 1099-555, 1670-end), Theseus (887-1043). 

3. Stranger (36-80), Ismene (324-509, 1670-end), Theseus (551-667, 1099-210, 
1500-55), Creon (728-1043), Polyneices (1254-446). 

Mute. Ismene (1099-555). 

This distribution has been widely accepted—by Croiset, Navarre, Flickinger, and 
others.5 Hermann claimed (pp. 43-4) that the division of Theseus’ part between all 
three actors would not be noticed because of the variations in his mood from scene 
to scene: ‘nimirum longe alios idem mores ostendit iis in scenis, ubi Oedipum et 
Antigonam placide consolatur, . . . alios autem illic, ubi Creontis importunitati 


' A strange estimate of Sophocles’ dramatic An Introduction to Sophocles, 1936, p. 121. 








skill, 

2 p. 187: cf. Kaff. p. 22. To this point Schle- 
singer, p. 231, had no reply. 

3 Attic Theatre, 1907, p. 224 (cf. p. 236). Among 
other scholars advocating the assumption of 
only three actors in the O.C. are: Schmid- 
Stahlin, Christs Geschichte der griechischen Lit- 
teratur, 1908, i, p. 301, n.-6; V. Inama. J/ Teatro 
Antico greco e romano, Milan, 1910, p. 125 ; Gugliel- 
mino, p. 87, n. 1 and p. 101; T. B. L. Webster, 


+ Disputatio de distributione personarum inter 
histriones in tragoedtis Graecis, Marburg, 1840, 
PPp- 42-4. 

5 Croiset, op. cit. 113, p. 258, n. 1; O. Navarre, 
Dionysos, 1895, p. 216; Flickinger, pp. 180-1. 
The cast given by Schneidewin, Oedipus auf 
Kolonos, 2nd ed. 1854, Einleitung, p. 36, is the 
same, except that he attributes the Messenger 
to the third actor: but this clashes with Ismene’s 
part from 1670 to the end. 
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resistit. .. ."1 At the same time he rather contradictorily propounded an unlikely 
theory that the audience was intended to watch the changes of actors among parts 
and so to follow a supposedly intended dramatic irony.? Thus in the O.C. he con- 
sidered that it was dramatically appropriate that the same actor who, in the role of 
Oedipus, had addressed Antigone and Ismene as a father, should, in the part of 
Theseus (1751-end), speak to them as guardian after Oedipus’ death? (p. 44)—a 
fallacious opinion, as Rees showed (p. 14). The splitting of Theseus’ part so offended 
Lachmann that he called* Hermann’s cast ‘ein Versuch der Verzweiflung, der auf die 
Lachsucht des attischen Publicums zu wenig Riicksicht nimmt’. 

To avoid the division of Theseus’ role among three actors, Wecklein5 assigned his 
part from 1751 to the end to the third actor instead of to the first, and Ismene’s from 
1670 to the end (in consequence) to the first instead of to the third: 

1. Oedipus (1-1555), Ismene (1670—end). 

2. Antigone (1-847, 1099-555, 1670-end), Theseus (887-1043). 

3. Stranger (36-80), Ismene (324-509), Theseus (551-667, 1099-210, 1500-55, 
1751-end), Creon (728-1043), Polyneices (1254-446), Messenger (1579-669). 

Mute. Ismene (1099-555). 

The number of actors required to play Theseus is thus reduced from three to two, but 
only at the cost of also splitting Ismene’s part between two regular actors (apart 
from the mute) ; which hardly seems an improvement.® 
A step in the right direction was taken by Teuffel,” who introduced a zapayopyyynya 

or ‘supernumerary’ to play Ismene (mute) from 1099 to 1555 and to sing her part from 
1724 to 1736, thereby avoiding the division of her role between two regular actors in 
addition to the splitting of that of Theseus (as in Wecklein’s cast) : 

1. Oedipus. 

2. Antigone, Theseus (887-1043). 

3. Stranger, Ismene (324-509), Theseus (except 887-1043), Creon, Polyneices, 

Messenger® (1579-669). 

mapaxopyynua. Ismene (1099-555 mute, 1670-end). 

The term zap. is found in several scholia and is defined by Pollux, Onomasticon, 
iv. 109, 110: OmoTe pV avTi TeTApTov broKpiTOD Séou TWA THY YopevTMv eEimreiv Ev WOH, 
mapacKyviov KaAeiTra TO mpGypa, ws ev’ Ayapeuvore AtoxvaAov.® et 5€ TéeTapTos broKpiTHs Tt 





™ It may be remarked in passing that it seems 
strange that Hermann here believes the three 
actors capable of playing the same role when 
elsewhere (pp. 25-31) he lays particular stress on 
differences in the various actors’ abilities. 

2 pp. 32-3, ‘ut etiamsi spectatores, id quod vix 
evitari poterat, prioris actorem in posteriori 
recognoscerent, ipsa recordatione voluptas .. . 
non imminueretur .. .’ etc. 

3 Schneidewin, Einl., p. 36, “Theseus . . . den 
Téchtern gegeniiber jetzt gleichsam Vaterstelle 
einnimmt’. 

* Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik (Jahns Jahrbiicher), Xxxi. 1 (1841), 
pp. 456-7. 

5 N. Wecklein, Oed. Col., 1880, Einleitung, p. 8. 

© Flickinger hinted (p. 181) at a modification 
of Wecklein’s scheme; Ismene’s part 1670-end 
could be acted by the mute who plays her role 
from 1099 to 1555, and_ her lyrics 1724-36 sung, 
off-stage, by the third actor who was about to 
enter as Theseus at 1751: this is the suggestion 


of Kaffenberger (q.v.). The splitting of Ismene’s 
part is thus avoided, but Theseus remains divided 
between two actors. Other possible distributions 
are not here mentioned, as all involve consider- 
ably greater difficulties. 

7 W. Teuffel, ‘Die Rollenvertheilung im 
sophokleischen Oedipus auf Kolonos’, Rhet- 
nisches Museum fiir Philologie, N.F. 1x (1854), 
pp. 136-8. 

8 Teuffel assigns the Messenger to the third 
actor, but the part might be equally well 
played by the first. 

9 The words as év *Ayapéuvore AicyvAov, con- 
demned as spurious by Dindorf, may refer to 
Cho. goo-2, since ‘plays in a trilogy were some- 
times quoted under the name of the first of the 
series, and ancient authorities are very casual 
in their references’ (Sikes and Willson, Prome- 
theus Vinctus, 1898, p. 143). Pollux apparently 
considered that these lines were spoken by a 
supernumerary. The schol. ad loc. (quotedabove), 
however, believed the lines to have been de- 
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napapbéyatto, TovTo mapaxopyynua ovoudterar. The force of the preposition in zapa- 
dbéyEarro has been emphasized by Jebb (0.C., p. 8): the actor is ‘one who was allowed 
to speak a few incidental (zapa-) words’, i.e. a supernumerary who could undertake 
short parts in the rare cases where the poet required more than three characters, 
Both the genuineness of the zap. and the validity of Teuffel’s use of it have been 
doubted by Rees; he held (p. 79) that the assumption of a zap. ‘would simplify the 
situation somewhat, but does not avoid the introduction of a fourth actor. A “‘ para- 
choregema’”’ in such a case is merely another name for a fourth actor. The distinction 
commonly drawn between “‘hypocrités” and “‘parachoregema”’ is a modern inven- 
tion. .. . No such distinction existed in the classical period’. In accordance with his 
general theory, he believed that the employment of this ‘extra’ commenced only in 
the post-classical period of the actor-guilds' and ‘had no application to dramatic 
production at Athens in the fifth century’ (So-called Rule, p. 15, n. 1). On this 
question Flickinger does not commit himself, but his conclusion appears to be an 
excellent summary (p. 182): ‘The technique of composition also makes it clear in my 
opinion that extra performers, if such were in fact engaged, were not on a par with the 
other three nor employed freely throughout the play but merely recited or sang 
a very few lines at those crises in the dramatic economy which were occasioned by the 
limitation in the number of regular actors.’ Much the same is the conclusion of 
Navarre :* ‘I] importe d’ailleurs de préciser exactement la portée de la loi des trois 
acteurs. N’étaient pas comptées comme tels les u#zlités, serviteurs, gardes, confidents, 
etc. Il n’y avait pas de tragédie qui ne comportat quelques uns de ces figurants 
muets, et leur nombre dépendait des exigences de l’action et de la libéralité du chorége. 
Probablement aussi on ne considérait pas comme un quatriéme acteur tel comparse, a 
qui était confié a l’occasion un bout de réle de quelques vers.’ Support for these state- 
ments may be found in a scholium of Acro (on Hor. A.P. 192): ‘quartam personam 
quando inducimus aut omnino non loqui debet [i.e. mute] aut pauca [i.e. wapaxopyynua)’. 
Teuffel’s division of Ismene’s part between a regular actor and a zap. seems perfectly 
reasonable in view of the not infrequent occurrence of similar divisions of parts 
between an actor and a mute, of which G. Richter gives a list. 

Thus it may be assumed that Teuffel made legitimate use of the zapayopyynua ; 
but although his distribution has won a certain amount of approval,* it contains 
the great defect, which it shares with all the above-mentioned three-actor casts, of 
splitting the part of Theseus. To this splitting there are numerous weighty objections, 
the most important being that of realism. How, for instance, in the actual stage- 
production, was it possible for the second actor to imitate, in the long scene from 
887 to 1043, the exact style and presentation of Theseus already delineated by the 
third actor (551-667)?5 As Miiller (loc. cit.) stressed, ‘It is . . . far more difficult for 
two actors to represent one part in the same tone and spirit than for one actor to 


livered by the third actor, who had changed into _tragoedia atque comoedia Attica in scaenam pro- 
Pylades’ mask from that of the Messenger (or ducuntur, Halis Saxonum, 1934, p. 77. 
oixerns). Cf. p. 147, n. 1 below, and Haigh, + Both L. Campbell and Jebb appear to have 
Aitic Theatre?, 1907, p. 234, N. 2. accepted it. 
' ‘The Meaning of Parachoregema’, Classical 5 The words of Oedipus addressed to Theseus 
Philology, ii (1907), pp. 387-400. when the latter enters the scene (891 & ¢iArar’, 
2 O. Navarre, Le Thédtre grec, Paris, 1925, éyvwv yap 7o mpoodwynud cov) seem to render 
p. 184; cf. Wilamowitz, Die griechtsche Litera- this argument incontrovertible. If Theseus was, 
tur des Altertums (in Die gr. und lat. Lit. und in fact, here represented by a different actor 
Sprache, 1912), p. 84, ‘und warum sollte nicht, from the one who had previously taken the part, 
selbst wenn kein Extrahonorar bewilligt war, ein how could Sophocles have ventured gratuitously 
Sprecher fir ein paar Worte aufzutreiben to draw the audience’s close attention to the new 
gewesen sein?’ actor’s voice by putting into Oedipus’ mouth a 
3G. Richter, De mutis personis quae in statement which might so easily be refuted? 
4599-5 L 
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represent several parts with the appropriate modifications.’ Donaldson! answered 
that ‘the mask and the uniformity of tragic declamation would make it as easy for 
two actors to represent one part as for one actor to sustain several characters’. Closer 
to the truth, it seems, is the opinion of Rees (p. 46): ‘It is quite impossible for two 
actors to play the same rdéle in the same manner, spirit, and with a like voice. It is, 
furthermore, unlikely that the three actors were of the same size. The frequent 
appearance of Theseus adds to the difficulties of assuming that he was impersonated 
each time by a different actor. The spectator’s conception of King Theseus would 
have been seriously marred at the conclusion of the performance if three actors of 
different statures, of unlike temperaments and mannerisms, and of unlike voices had 
attempted to interpret the part.’ Schneidewin (p. 36), following Hermann (pp. 43-4, 
quoted above), considered the splitting of Theseus’ part would not be observed ‘als 
Theseus in verschiedenen Scenen in sehr verschiedener Stellung und Stimmung 
erscheint’, and Croiset (iii3, p. 258, n. 1) defended it on the ground that ‘le réle de 
Thésée n’implique aucune passion, rien de personnel par conséquent, et que dés lors 
l’identité du personnage pouvait étre suffisamment conservée par celle du masque et 
du costume’; this argument is countered by Wilamowitz,2 who emphasized that 
Theseus’ part is ‘eine ganz einfache Rolle, die nur wiirdige Haltung und korrekte 
Rezitation verlangt’. Next must be considered two points connected with the con- 
struction of the play. Is it in accordance with artistic principles of composition to 
divide between two or more actors the role of that character who is—in dramatic 
importance probably, and in length of part certainly—second only to Oedipus? 
Again, in the words of Ascherson (p. 751), ‘in einem Stiicke, das zum Lobe und zur 
Verherrlichung Athens gedichtet, an den grossen Dionysien in Athen aufgefiihrt ward, 
soll die Rolle des attischen Nationalhelden Theseus der Reihe nach von allen drei 
Schauspielern gespielt worden sein ?’—especially in view of the fact that ‘ce rdéle de 
Thésée devait charmer les Athéniens. ... Thésée, c’était Athénes elle-méme person- 
nifiée’.3 Finally, it should be remembered that there is no proved instance in extant 
Greek tragedy of the division of a part between two regular actors, a circumstance 
which throws grave doubt on any such resort in the 0.C. 
To obviate these objections a new assignment of parts is here suggested: 

1. Oedipus (1-1555), Messenger (1579-669). 

2. Antigone (1-circa 509 or 707, 1099-555, 1670-end), Creon (728-1043). 

3. Stranger (36-80), Ismene (324-509), Theseus (551-667, 887-1043, 1099-210, 

1500-55, 1751-end), Polyneices (1254-446). 
mapaxopyynua. Antigone (circa 509 or 720-847), Ismene (1099-555 mute, 1670-end). 

In this manner, Theseus is assigned complete to one actor, a result obtained by allotting 
to the same zap. (already rightly assumed by Teuffel for the latter half of Ismene’s 
part) a small additional role, viz. that of Antigone from about 509 (or 707) to 847, in 
order to enable the second actor to appear at 728 as Creon. It would not be difficult 
for the supernumerary to take over Antigone’s part at any period between 509 and 
720, since Antigone in this long scene is so completely in the background that her 
movements would scarcely be noticed. The change-over could be quite unobtrusively 
performed if Antigone escorted Ismene off the stage at 509 and the ‘extra’ came on 
in her place. It seems quite reasonable to conclude that Ismene spoke the words 
xwpoi..” av és 768’ to Oedipus and the Chorus, and then walked to the parodos, followed 
by Antigone: when they were both partly or entirely out of sight, Ismene could say 
’ Avrvydvn, av 5° evbade | dvAaoce marépa rovde, and the ‘extra’, dressed identically with 
the second actor, could return into view immediately, in apparent compliance with 


3 H. Patin, Etudes sur les Tragiques grecs, 
Sophocle, 6th ed., 1881, p. 227. 


1 The Theatre of the Greeks, 8th ed., p. 307, n. 6. 
2 Die dramatische Technik des S., p. 333, 0. 1. 
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this request. A second possibility is that Antigone, during the choral ode 707-15, 
made gestures indicating that she could see strangers approaching and herself walked 
off the stage as if to meet them. The supernumerary could then return in her place to 
announce the arrival of Creon and his attendants, while Antigone’s actor enters a 
little later as Creon.'! Such a change-over seems preferable to the infringement of the 
three-actor rule or the frequent splitting of the very much longer and more important 
part of Theseus among two or more regular actors. 

As Ismene, the zap. would be mute from 1099 to 1555, and between 1670 and the 
end would have to speak nothing more than a few incidental remarks between 1724 
and 1736,? totalling only thirty-two words. The brevity of these utterances would 
give the audience little opportunity to detect any difference in voice from the Ismene 
of 324-509. In addition, Ismene’s part previously was all dialogue, here it is all lyric. 
As Flickinger observed (p. 178), ‘the difference between the singing and the speaking 
voice would help to conceal the temporary substitution of another actor’. The ‘extra’s’ 
role is equally small in the part of Antigone: in the whole scene from 509 or 720 to 847 
he would have to speak five whole lines (720, 721, 723, 828, and 844) and four half-lines 
(722, 829, 845, and 846), merely forty-three words in all. Since these few lines are 
all uttered in tense excitement or grief, and are thus in themselves different from the 
calm and kindly tones of the greater part of Antigone’s previous speeches, the 
audience would not be likely to remark the change of voice. In the matter of size, 
too, the second and third actors would presumably be given very similar costumes 
for their roles as Antigone and Ismene respectively. The supernumerary would 
therefore be able to play both parts with ease. There is admittedly no direct evidence 
for the conclusion that a zap. could be employed for two subsidiary parts in turn in 
the same play, but the parallel case of mute characters, of which an almost unlimited 
number was available, makes this appear a reasonable assumption. 

E. B. CEADEL. 


CuRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
' For changing mask and costume the actor and I do not believe we are warranted in pro- 


would be able to make use of the short gap be- nouncing it impossible’. 
tween the end of the ode and the beginning of 2 Jebb and most edd. assign 1688-92 and 1715- 


the dialogue as well as the eight lines of conversa- 19 to Ismene, against the MSS., which continue 
tion 720-7. Compare the very similar instance them to Antigone. L. Campbell (1st ed. 1871, 
in Aesch. Cho. 891-9, on which Flickinger (p. 179) only) followed the MSS. (see his notes on 1687 
comments, ‘This would be a “‘lightning’” change and 1716). It would make little difference, how- 
indeed... . Yet the ancient scholiast accepts it ever, if Ismene sang 1688-92 and 1715-19 as well. 











PINDAR, PYTHIANS, v. 15 ff. 


TO pev, ort BactAeds 

> , ~ , 

€gat peyadday mroAiwy 

EXEL OVYYEVS 

ofPadpos aidovdrarov yepas 
TEG TOUTO pevyvUpevov Ppevi. 
paxap S€ Kal viv KTA, 


PROFESSOR -H. J. ROSE’s article in C.Q. xxxiil. 69 f. has advanced the study of this 
perplexing passage in two important respects. He has observed that, in order to 
determine the ‘eye’ as metaphorical, o¢@aAucds requires a dependent genitive, and he 
has therefore restored peyaAdav zoAiwy to this relation by punctuating as above instead 
of after woAtwv. And he is surely equally right in maintaining that this plural genitive 
must have a plural reference ; it must mean ‘of great cities’ and not ‘of Cyrene’. For 
although there is a figure called pluralis matestatis, such obscurity in the use of it 
seems too affected, such ambiguity too perverse; a poem honouring the prince of 
Cyrene will refer to this famous city in unmistakable terms. 

Yet I feel that Prof. Rose has pointed the way to a solution rather than attained 
it. I still cannot see that the sentence from peyadAdy to dpevi is articulate speech. 
From R.’s translation! I can extract no real sense ; and his explanation is in substance 
nothing better than ‘Native kings have kingship, and kingship suits you’. But who 
would say that kings, whether native or not, have kingship? 

6¢0adAuds in this sentence can have only one reference ; it must mean Cyrene. This 
is indicated by two quite separate considerations. As Pindar’s own of@aduos 2tKkeAtas 
(the Emmenidae) is (politically) a part of Sicily, as the 6¢@. dv@éwv (rose) of Achilles 
Tatius, ii. 1 is itself a flower, as Catullus’s zmsularum ocellus is itself an island, pey. 
7oA. o66. must be a great city, and that, in this context, will have to be Cyrene. 
Again, there are only two things of which it can be said that they ‘have’ this most 
august office, kingship, in combination with the mind of Arcesilas ; one is Cyrene, and 
the other Arcesilas himself; and no sense can be got by reading éyeus eyyevys (or 
€xet(s> ovyy.) in order to understand it of the latter. 

‘In combination with’, I have just written, and here is a word which R.’s tortuous’ 
interpretation has compelled him to mistranslate. He has to understand pecyvipevov 
as fitting, suited to; but where in Greek has the verb any such meaning? or how 
could it have? Pindar indeed, who, as it happens, uses it with greater freedom than 
any other author, always preserves its essential notion of effecting a union of two 
things. Moreover, that yépas toiro red pevyvipevov dpevi here is to be understood 
thus is confirmed by an obviously parallel phrase in the first sentence of the poem, 
mAobros apeTa Kexpapevos. 

peyaArdy zroAiwy ofBaduds will be Athens to some Greeks, Syracuse to others, to 
Pindar Thebes; if the compliment is to denote Cyrene, éf@aAuds must be limited 
by some allusive epithet. ovyyevyjs here cannot fulfil that function ; indeed ovyyevys 
6¢0aAuds here is—in my opinion—nonsense, and to devise a context in which it would 
not be nonsense should take some ingenuity.? The specifically Pindaric periphrasis 
with it. 

3 When is an eye not congenital? Only when 
it is a glass eye. But I could understand a 


kindred eye as the eye of a kinsman; or as in 
Ar. Ach. 789. 


1 ‘First, thou art a king ; the native-born glory 
(treasure, most valuable thing) of great cities 
hath this most reverend office, and well it fits 
thy temper.’ 

2 Not more tortuous, however, than previous 
renderings, whether without emendation or 
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for Cyrene is to be got by adding to the given three words the epithet ovvvedyjs. Unlike 
ovyyevns this is a term which a poet might, and which Greek poets in fact do, apply 
to the eye; ovvvégovoay oupara Eur. El. 1078, ovvvedes oupa Anth. Pal. xii. 159. 5 
(Meleager) ; cf. Aesch. Sept. 228 f., Soph. Ant. 528, Eur. Hipp. 172, Pind. Py. 1, 7 f. 
(quoted below), Hor. Epist. 1. xviii. 94, Sil. viii. 611, Stat. Theb. iv. 512, Cic. im 
Pis. 20. But the point of the epithet here is that in its literal sense it alludes to the 
notorious feature (Hdt. iv. 158 fin.) of the climate of Cyrenaicat which made Cyrene 
not merely prosperous but habitable at all; a feature as notorious, and as natural 
a theme of poetical allusion, as the phenomenon which gave moisture to the only 
other (main) habitable region of the East African desert (Hdt. ii. 5. 1, Eur. Hel. 1-3). 
The chief recommendation of all, however, is that this solution besides giving sense 
and point to our passage brings it into exact correspondence with Py. iv. 52; for in 
that poem which celebrates the same victory of King Arcesilas, his ancestor Battus, 
the first holder of his aidourarov yépas, is alluded to as ddra KeAatvepewr* mediwv 
deo7roTay. 

Let no one suggest that because ‘beclouded eye (eyebrow, brow)’ as applied to 
the human countenance in my first group of references implies gloom or sorrow or 
austerity, therefore the phrase even when thus wittily transfigured must still carry 
something too uncomplimentary for its present context. Against that there is 
xeAawedewy in the passage just quoted. Moreover, though in this respect (as in some 
others) he may remain unique among ancient poets, the conception ‘beclouded 
eye’ did not in itself convey anything disagreeable to Pindar. Witness Py. 1. 7 f. 
keAawv@muv... vedeAav, .. pAeddpwv add KAdiorpov. This passage provides also 
in keAatvy@mev a verbal bridge between our two descriptions of Cyrene. 

Structure and sense alike are now perfectly straightforward and simple, and 
though the verbal play cannot—naturally—be translated it can be suitably para- 
phrased. ‘First, in that thou art king; the dark-browed Paragon of mighty cities 
has in thee a union of this most august of offices with high powers of mind.’ To 
R.’s sentence I know no parallel, but for mine cf. Eur. Suppl. 188 ff. woAcs d€ a7) .. . 
veaviav ++ exer oe Trouser’ eabAdv. 

A word that some might call ‘nearer’ is ovvreAyjs, which I could defend sophistically 
by comparing Aesch. Agam. 532-73 and by pointing to the emphasis on wealth in the 
entire preceding context of this ode; one remembers also the anti-capitalist satire of 
the Arcesilas vase. But no; a man and an eye will hardly be business partners ; while 
on the other hand there is the awkwardness of peyaAdav 7oAiwv to suggest alternatively 
that Cyrene is the leading ‘light’ of some ovvréAeva or confederacy ; and generally the 
interrelations involved by such a sentence are altogether too complex. 


A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


1 In (e.g.) the Oxford Advanced Atlas, ed. 5 
(1936) the coastal fringe of Cyrenaica is shown 
as having a 4-in. rainfall in January which makes 
it unique between Tunis and the eastern ex- 
tremity of the continent. (So much for Christ’s 
view that this interpretation of Py. iv. 52 is— 
while right—‘rerum naturae contrarium’). And 
the comparative humidity—and consequent 
verdure and fertility—of this region have 
frequently been mentioned by our newspaper 
correspondents in the recent campaign. But in 
Pindar’s time the rainfall here, as in the 
Mediterranean generally, was considerably larger ; 
1800 B.C. to A.D. 500 is reckoned the period of 


‘the “‘classical”’ rainfall maximum’ by climatolo- 
gists, who even refer specifically to a subsequent 
‘desiccation of Cyrenaica.’ See eg. C. E. P. 
Brooks, The Evolution of Climate (Benn, 1922), 
pp. 140-2, 147-8, a reference which I owe to my 
colleague Professor Roxby. 

2 As to sense I follow (for reasons already 
here implicit) the ordinary interpretation (e.g. 
Christ, Gildersleeve, Schroeder (ed. 1922), 
Sandys, Puech, Wade-Gery-Bowra, Farnell), 
not the curious heresy of (e.g.) Heyne and (still) 
Liddell—Scott—Jones. 

3 Where the connexion of 532 with 537 (d:mAé 

’ érevoav) is hardly appreciated. 














NOTES ON PLAUTUS 


THE investigation of which the following remarks are the result was suggested to me 
by the perusal of E. Fraenkel’s book Plautinisches im Plautus. Since Max Schuster’s 
dissertation! nothing of importance seems to have been done to point out features of 
Roman religion in the Plautine comedies. Schuster’s opinions have been almost 
universally accepted. For this reason I hope that the remarks offered herewith, even 
if they do not meet with the approval of Plautine scholars, will at least serve to start 
new investigations on the part of people more competent than myself. 


AESCULAPIUS 

In Curc. 389 we read: “quis hic est operto capite qui Aesculapium salutat?’ Since 
this god would naturally be worshipped Graeco nitu, the passage has attracted much 
attention. Schuster (8, 9), who ascribes this to the Greek original, compares the Plutos 
of Aristophanes (692, 707). But these passages do not deal with a prayer; they refer 
to the process of incubation itself, while in Plautus we have a salutatio, or better 
proskynests, in the sense in which this has been treated by W. Kroll.3 The two quota- 
tions in Lodge’s Lexicon Plautinum* have nothing of religious significance in them. 
In fact, our passage itself has no relation to the incubation of Cappadox, the pander, 
who does not appear on the stage until the very end of the scene (455). Curculio is 
trying to fool the moneylender with his forged seal (369). To this end he accosts him, 
pretending not to know who he is (391), although he has recognized him (390). It is 
clear, then, that some peculiarity in Lyco’s behaviour among the throng moving in 
the street (288, 293) drew Curculio’s attention. This is evidently the gesture of adora- 
tion made by that man oferto capite, which must thus be interpreted as something 
out of the ordinary. It does not follow with certainty, however, that Plautus has 
substituted a feature of Roman religion for a Greek one. Lyco may have some per- 
fectly natural reason for wanting to conceal his identity. In fact, since he is meditating 
how he can avoid paying his just debts (373), his wish not to be recognized is quite 
intelligible. That his piety in saluting the temple, as he passes it, serves to betray him 
is a nice piece of humour. 


AUGURIES AND AUSPICES 


These two topics have been satisfactorily treated by Gulick and Valeton.? It is 
almost self-evident that in a specifically Roman field Plautus has made use of Latin 
technical terms, such as impetrire, inauguratum, admittunt, temerarium, obscaevavit, 
and liguidus. In a very few instances I am able to add to the labours of these pre- 
decessors. Thus Awl. 624 is considered Greek by Schuster (42), in spite of the use of 
the evidently technical term crocctre. The passage has also been misunderstood by 
Steier,5 who, in spite of Plautus’ a laeva manu, gives this line (and 669) as proof of the 
good significance of the raven’s appearance in flight from the right side, while Euclio 
speaks of the cawing of the bird and is badly frightened and deterred from action 
by it (669). 

1 Max Schuster, Quomodo Plautus Altica ex- Harvard Studies in Philology, vii (1896). Valeton, 
emplaria transtulerit, diss. Gryph. 1884. Mnemosyne, xvii and ff. Niebergall, Griechische 
2 Some pertinent literature is given in the Religion u. Mythologie in der aeltesten Literatur 
bibliography of Lodge’s Lexicon Plautinum. der Roemer, diss. Giessen 1937. 
F. Leo, Plautinische Studien?, and E. Fraenkel, 3 RE, Suppl. v. 517-19. 
Plautinisches im Plautus, have treated the topic + Curc. 288; 293. 
in passing. Gulick, ‘Omens and Augury’ in 5 RE,1A. 21, 60. 
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Distinctly Roman also is Asin. 262: ‘picus ulmum tundit. hau temerariumst.’ 
The slave concludes that he will be whipped because the woodpecker is pecking at 
an elm. Ulmeae virgae seem to have been the preferred material (cf. e.g. Asin. 363) 
for the rods with which slaves were scourged. For the contrast between the brutal 
treatment of Roman slaves and the relative humaneness of Greek masters see 
Westermann.! Here also Steier? has grossly misunderstood, when he quotes our 
passage for the evil meaning of the appearance (261: ‘consuadent ; certum herclest 
uostram consequi sententiam’). 


BACCHANALIA 

The year 186 B.c. marks the final suppression of the ‘hellenistic’ Bacchic mysteries 
which, no matter how much Livy (xxxix. 8-15) has adorned his tale, certainly had 
become an unbearable scandal. Richard Reitzenstein? has shown, with the aid of 
epigraphic documents and of Cichorius, that their origin is most likely to be found 
in Egypt. This brings us to the end of the third century* and to that time lines 
211 ff. assign the Miles Gloriosus. Now, in the same play, at 1016 ff., Milphidippa says 
to Palaestrio: ‘cedo signum si harum Baccharum es.’ The signum is the ring which 
had been sent to the bramarbas by Acroteleutium. It seems by no means too bold 
to read into this line an allusion to the notorious Bacchanalia, whose existence may 
well have been a matter of unofficial gossip years before the Senate became obliged 
to note it officially. I think it improbable that the passage found a place in the Greek 
original, because the testimony for Dionysiac mysteries in Attica belongs almost 
exclusively to imperial times.> Still, it is just possible that an Athenian poet, who 
laid his scene in Ephesus, may have known of the Asiatic celebrations.® 

Another allusion to the same mysteries seems to be contained in Bac. 53: “Bacchas 
metuo et Bacchanal.’ The production of this play is usually assigned to 189 B.c. on 
account of line 1073, though Sonnenberg’ considers that 187 may also be defended. 
Our passage may be adduced in support of this later date, especially in view of 371, 
373: ‘Bacchae . . . quae hominum sorbent sanguinem’, which must be a reference to 
the prevalent charge of human sacrifice during the celebration. Knapp,® following 
Ritschl, sees an allusion to the decree of the Senate also in Cas. 980. However, 
Mommsen? denies this because he believes that the police would not have tolerated 
such a reference. In this I think he is right, and I also subscribe to his remark that 
one might invert the conclusion: the allusion must have preceded the official steps 
against the mysteries. 


oa 
CERES, CERRITUS, LARVATUS, INTEMPERIAE 


Everything on this head has been very satisfactorily treated by the late Dorothy 
M. Paschall,!° with whose rejection of Altheim’s speculations I thoroughly agree. 
I do not, however, approve of her characterization of Cerus as ‘an agricultural spirit’. 
Semen, the root of Semones, ought, I think, to be referred to the human sperm, like 
Genius.!! As for Paschall’s explanation of intemperiae as a medical term, doubts are 
justified, for at least once’? we are told that thunderstorms cause insanity. The basic 


Plautina, 123. 
7 RE, xiv. 103. 
8 AJP, xl. 244. 
9 Roem. Gesch.® i. 806. 


1 RE, Suppl. vi. 978. 

2 Ibid. iii A. 1550, 2. 

3 Hellenistische Mysteritenreligionen*, 101-5. 

* Ptolemy Philopator died in 205; Lepidus 
was in Egypt in 201. 10 Language Dissertations, No. 27 (1939), 60-9. 

5 See the discussion by Kern, RE, xvi. 1201, 11 Apparently this is also Link’s view, RE,iA. 
1202, with whom I agree. 2252, 54. 

© Schuster (40) also sees here an allusion to the 12 Seneca, N.Q. il. 27, 3. 
Bacchanalia and so does L. Gurlitt, Erotica 
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idea of insanity as ‘possession’ by an evil spirit is also borne out by the passage 
Poen. 528: ‘neque nos populus pro cerritis insectabit lapidibus’, for it seems that 
stoning is originally an apotropaeic rite.! 


DIEs AS A GOD 

Bac. 255, which groups Volcanus, Luna, Sol, Dies as ‘di quattuor’, deserves more 
than the somewhat cavalier treatment of Wissowa,? who compares Caesar, B.G. vi. 
21. 2, where Sol, Volcanus, and Luna are mentioned, and the statement by Varro 
that Titus Tatius erected altars to Volcanus, Sol, and Luna. In both quotations it 
is precisely the fourth god, Dies, who is missing. It is clear that night and day are 
coupled here and that for each period of time two gods are named. We may compare 
the ‘prologue’ to the Mercator, 4, 5, ‘qui aut Nocti aut Dii aut Soli aut Lunae miserias 
narrant suas’, with which Schuster (30) compares Theocritus, ii. 69, though to me the 
line does not appear pertinent. 

In both Plautus passages the chiastic arrangement is noteworthy. Volcanus must 
correspond to Dies and thus ought to signify the night. But against this it can be 
argued that according to 256 all the gods must be divinities of light (tmluxere). Now 
at least in Amph. 341 Vulcanus is metonymically used for the lantern. Thus his 
mention in our passage may stand for the illumination of a—moonless—nocturnal 
darkness. In view of the fact that the Roman Volcanus represents preponderantly 
the destructive force of fire,* it would seem unlikely that we are dealing here with a 
Roman conception of the god. My search for a similar connotation in the sphere of 
the Greek Hephaistos has so far been unsuccessful. 

It is different, however, as regards Dies. Though Hemera occurs in Hesiod and 
elsewhere as a member of genealogical combinations, she has nowhere reached the 
status of a real person. But it is otherwise in the Latin sphere, where we have at least 
one votive inscription from Mauretania.’ Plautus, Capt. 464 ‘huic die ecfodiam oculos’, 
manifestly invests the day with a body; the quaint conceit that one can abolish the 
existence of the day by depriving it of eyesight may have its origin in ideas pertaining 
to the evil eye® or it may belong to that sphere of thought which led the Greeks to 
speak of the sun as the eye of the day.? The former idea is shared alike by Greeks and 
Romans, while the latter appears to be Greek, influenced by Stoic philosophy. We 
are thus again led back into the Greek sphere. Fraenkel (108) remarks on Capt. 468 
‘esurialis ferias’ and Persa 780 ‘pessumus hic mihi dies inluxit corruptor’ : ‘terminology 
of the Roman sacred calendar; the day is characterized as having a definite indi- 
viduality’ ; and on page 109 he says about Cas. 510 ‘nostro omine it dies’: ‘the Romans 
used to examine the day for its appropriateness.’* He thus holds an opposite view. 
Similarly Waltzing in his edition of the Captivi calls 464 ‘typically Roman’ and 
compares Horace, Sat. i. 9, 72 ‘huncine solem tam nigrum surrexe mihi’, which has, 
however, only a very slight resemblance. At the most then we may concede here a 
certain colouring of a Greek original by a Roman belief. 


Dius FIp1ius 
Wissowa and, following him, Link? quote Asin. 23 for the phrase ‘me Dius Fidius 


' RE, s.v. ‘Lapidatio’, ‘Steinigung’, ‘Stein- © Cf. 465: ‘ita malignitate oneravit omnis 
kult’; Hirzel, Abh. Saechs. Ges. d. Wiss. xxvii mortalis mihi.’ 

(1909), 212 nN. 9, 244, 250, 253. 7 Gruppe, Myth. and Relg. 380 n. 2. Cf. Mani- 

2 ML, vi. 365, 366. lius, Astr. iv. 906: ‘victorque ad sidera mittit 

3 Cf. Merc. 4, where Nocti corresponds to Luna. _ sidereos oculos.’ 

# As such V. appears at Epid. 673: ‘Volcani 8 Cf. p. 184: the marking of a certain day in 
iratist filius; quaqua tangit, omne amburit, si this manner seems to be connected with Roman 
astes, aestu calefacit.’ superstition. 

5 ML, i, s.v. ‘Dies Bonus’. 9 RK?, 131 n. 1; RE, 1A. 2253. 50. 
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(iuvet)’. An examination of the context proves them both to be in error. In 16-22 
the slave Libanus implores his master Demaenetus as follows: ‘As you wish your 
only son to survive you, I call on you by your ripe age and the wife, whom you fear. 
May your wife on the contrary survive you, if you tell me a lie.’ To this D. replies: 
‘You ask me by Dius Fidius; I see that oath-bound I must speak.’ Now how does 
the master come to say that the slave has invoked Dius Fidius, although the god 
had not been mentioned at all by him? It seems clear to me that this is a conclusion 
drawn by Demaenetus from the mention of his son’s life and the implied curse on 
the youth’s continued existence. It is of course possible, though not at all plausible, 
that Plautus is here rendering a Zeus Pistios of his original. It is interesting to note 
the parallel to Homer, I/. ii. 259, 260, where Odysseus invokes a curse on his own life 
and that of his only son. 

In his treatment of Dius Fidius' and of Sancus,' Wissowa, again followed by Link, 
withdrew his former acceptance? of Reifferscheid’s identification of the god with the 
Genius Iovis and Hercules. It would appear that our Asinaria passage, which none 
of the aforesaid scholars mentions, can be used to strengthen Reifferscheid’s argument 
and refute the later explanation of Wissowa and Link.* The passage is important 
also in showing that the oath by Dius Fidius was considered as very strongly binding. 


DIVINERS 

The Plautine passages referring to these gentry have been collected and discussed 
by Gulick’ under the headings of hariolus and superstitiosus. He correctly emphasizes 
the close connexion of hariolus and haruspex. Langen® discusses the same topic. 
I may add, however, that at least M.G. 691 ff. shows some affinity with Menander’s 
Misogynes 4, 5: ‘the gods torment the married men most, for to the women aei twa 
dyew €opriv €or’ avayxn.’ And for hariolatur as vera dicit we may refer to the Pert- 


keitromene of the same poet, 181. 


ELEMENTS, DEIFIED 

The passage Pseud. 351 has so far not been satisfactorily explained. It is not made 
more perspicuous by its textual uncertainties. Yet it seems certain to me that tetigit 
is the true reading. This leaves the troublesome nominative terra, for which terram 
has been conjectured.? The oath sworn by the pander then would have invoked 
either Terra or Tellus. The latter, however, occurs in oaths only once on Italic soil® 
and may occur even here under Greek influence.? We are thus directed towards a 
Greek sphere. Here the story of a Locrian oath seems to be pertinent; these men 
swear to keep the peace as long as they walk on this earth.'*° But they had placed 
some soil in their shoes. After its removal they consider themselves absolved of their 
obligation. With this must be compared a belief widespread through northern Europe 
that putting earth in the shoes averts the fatal consequences of perjury.'' It does not 





’ RK, 130 ff.; ML, iv s.v. 

2 ML, i, s.v. ‘Dius Fidius’. 

3 In this connexion it is important that one 
swears by D.F. under the open sky, just as one 
swears by Hercules in this way; see Hirzel, Der 
Eid, 145 n. 7. 

* I do not accept, of course, the ancient 
etymology of D.F. as Iovis filius. If I interpret 
Hirzel (l.c.) correctly, he also agrees with Reif- 
ferscheid. 

5 See p. 150, n. 2. ® Plaut. Stud. 260. 

7 See Lindsay’s apparatus. 


8 ML, v. 338, 12-31. 

9 Mars is merely a conjecture of Preller’s, 
ML, v. 217. The manuscript tradition has 
yovapynv “HXtov, i.e. Sol Indiges; cf. G. Koch, 
Gestirnverehrung, 73, 9°- 

10 Polybius xii. d, 3; RE, xv. 348, 40. 

II Cf, also ARW, xii. 54, 55: in rendering the 
oath one points downwards with the fingers of 
the left hand. In Servia the jurant tied a linen 
thread round his girdle; one end of this touched 
the earth. See also ARW, xiii. 155: the fingers 
raised in swearing are daubed with clay. 
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seem too bold to see here a testimony to the same belief, and this would permit us to 
retain the nominative case. To this may be added the passage Most. 468 sqq. where 
the touching of earth averts the pollution incurred by touching, or merely looking at, 
the haunted house. The role played by the earth in the false oath and in the Mostellaria 
fits in very well with the power of earth in breaking magic and witchcraft, which I 
have treated in RE. i. 44, 32 ff. 

The earth, in connexion with other elements, is also mentioned at Trin. 1070: 
‘Mare, Terra, Caelum, di vostram fidem.’ It seems that Lodge, in his Lexicon Plautinum, 
and Lindsay, in his edition, take the di &c. as separate from the former words, since 
they do not give them capital letters. F. Stoessl! is undecided about the personifica- 
tion of elements, but is convinced that even if personified they have no religious 
significance. Deubner,? who limits personifications to abstract ideas, had no occasion 
to discuss elements in his fundamental article. We know that Earth and Heaven 
were invoked in oaths; the Athenian oath sworn by Zeus, Poseidon, and Demeter 
probably does not belong here, for it can be explained as an invocation of the highest 
god and of the two patrons of Athens. O. Weinreich, indeed, says: ‘Nature in all its 
forms bears for the ancients a double aspect, physical and animal, demonic, divine.’ 

There are in reality indications that the three elements were significantly com- 
bined.* The Ovid passage cited in note * bears upon my interpretation of the Plautine 
invocation because the poet calls the elements numina. It may then well be that the 
Plautus passage has preserved for us an otherwise forgotten bit of deification (I avoid 
the word personification because of Ovid’s numina) of nature in Roman religion. 
Perhaps we may compare the Precatio Terrae Matris,’ where Terra is addressed as 
‘caeli ac maris divum (=divorum ?) arbitra’. 


FABLE AND FAIRY-TALE 

An allusion to a fable about crow and vulture seems to me to be found in Most. 832: 
‘Do you see the painting in which one crow mocks (? or rather picks at, vellicat) 
two vultures?’ This would be the only mention in ancient literature of such a story, 
for it occurs in neither Aesop nor Phaedrus nor Babrius. A. Hausrath, the best 
authority on the fable, tells me that he recalls no reference to it anywhere. There is 
nothing to be gleaned from D’Arcy Thompson’s Glossary of Greek Birds. A possible 
clue is contained in O. Keller’s Die Antike Tierwelt, ii. 73: the crow is symbolic of 
the beggar,® for the slave Tranio wants to wheedle money from the two elders. 

Another allusion to an unknown fable may be found in Awl. 229-35. Here Euclio 
compares the relations of himself and the rich Megadorus to the quarrel of ass and ox 
harnessed to the same cart. Particularly significant are lines 233, 234: ‘I should have 
no permanent stable when we part; the asses would bite me, the oxen gore me.’ 
The situation here is reminiscent of the well-known fable of the bat which tried to 
remain neutral in the war between birds and beasts and was afterwards attacked 
by both.’ 

That Plautus or his originals alluded to fairy-tales has long been recognized. 
Fraenkel (188) has rightly rejected the common explanation of 77in. 207 ‘sciunt id 
quod in aurem rex reginae dixerit’ as a reference to the Sacred Union of the Archon 


1 RE, xix. 1050; 1058. 5 Heim, /ncant. Mag. No. 128, 4. 
2 ML, iii, s.v. ‘Personifikationen’. © Cf. Radermacher, Sitzgber. Ak. Wien, 1922, 7. 
3 Tuebinger Beitraege, v. 220. Knapp (CP, xii. 143) speaks erroneously of a 


4 Cf. S. Sudhaus, Rh. Mus. lvi. 40, and Usener, raven. 
ibid. lviii. 28, although both refer to Augustan 7 Olck’s interpretation of this passage (RE, vi. 
poets (Virg. Ecl. iv. 50; Ov. Tri. ii. 53). Of these 641, 30; 647, 69) is based on a misunderstanding 
the first is certainly under hellenistic influence _ of the text. 
(Norden, Geburt d. Kindes, 58 n. 4). 
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Basileus and the Basilinna, as well as the proposed allusion to Demetrios Poliorketes. 
In this he is apparently followed by Klinz, Heros Gamos, if in this case the argumentum 
ex stlentio is justified. Fraenkel speaks of a ‘volkstuemlich maerchenhafte Redensart, 
eine Art Maerchenmotiv’, and considers the passage as genuinely Roman. So also 
he says (197) that the king as the incorporation of power and splendour and the pair 
vex-vegina are familiar symbols to the Romans. It is a bit of everyday Roman speech, 
with an overtone of the fairy-tale.! 

The master-thief motif has been shown by Weinreich (loc. cit. 95) to underlie Trin. 
1023: ‘(quorum eorum unus surripuit currenti cursori solum.’ He has apparently over- 
looked the occurrence of this word again in Trin. 83: ‘nam nunc ego si te surripuisse 
suspicer Iovi coronam de capite in Capitolio’, where we assuredly have at least an 
attempt at Romanization by the author. With some diffidence I think it worth while 
considering whether we have not here an allusion to a folk-tale current in Rome. 

Finally there is Aul. 64: ‘quae in occipitio quoque habet oculos pessuma.’ The 
expression appears to be proverbial and I suspect that, as often, the proverb is derived 
from some tale about a being with eyes both in front and in back—not Janus, of 
course—perhaps a witch. I have been unable to find anything similar either in Bolte- 
Polivka or in the fairy-tale material accessible to me and must leave it to those better 
versed in the lore of the fairy-tale to find a parallel. 


FETIALE Ivus 

In Amph. 204-17 Plautus seems to have adapted the Roman form of declaring war. 
Originally the Fetiales attended to this function, but it was taken over fairly early 
by legati.2 The men for this purpose were chosen from the senators (virvos primorum 
principes, 204 ; eos legat, 205 ; legati, 215), and made the demand for restitution (206-10). 
Only after this had been refused (213, 214) did they declare war. A comparison with 
Livy i. 32 shows further sithilarities in what are evidently set formulae: cf. 213 
‘superbe increpant’ with 32, 3 ‘superbe responsum reddunt.’ 


FIDES 

The passage Amph. 256, 257: ‘ad nos veniunt flentes principes; velatis manibus 
orant’ &c. has been explained by Schuster (10) as equivalent to ‘manibus velamenta 
(oréupara) tenentes’, and thus of decidedly Greek flavour. This seems to me untenable, 
even though Georges accepts the explanation and speaks of olive branches in fillets 
whose ends fall over the hands and thus conceal them. We are dealing here with the 
act of deditio (258, 259): ‘dedunt se, divina humanaque omnia, urbem et liberos in 
dicionem atque in arbitrium cuncti Thebano poplo.’3 Even the technical terms are 
used here: ‘in dicionem atque arbitrium, divina humanaque omnia’ (Livy i. 38, 2). 
Instead of ‘dicionem et arbitrium’ we find also ‘in fidem atque potestatem’. It is a 
remarkable fact that the veiled hand is especially connected with the cult of Fides.* 
We seem to have no ancient description of the ritual of the deditio, except for the 
words spoken during the act, so it would appear that our passage is of prime impor- 
tance for the ceremony. A recollection of this part of it may be contained in Tacitus, 
Hist. 111. 31, where the inhabitants of Cremona show velamenta et infulas from the walls 
as a sign that they are ready to surrender. I should mention too that Livy xxix. 16, 6 
speaks of ‘velamenta supplicum ramos oleae porgentes’. But this may be purely a 
literary reminiscence which has led to a misinterpretation of a genuinely Roman 


1 Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen zu Grimm’s 3 E. Taeubler (Jmperitum Romanum, 14-28) 
Maerchen, iv. 45; 123; Weinreich in Friedlaen- _ treats the act of deditio, but has no word about 
der’s Stttengeschichte 9,.1°,iv; F. Marx,ad Rudens any prescribed gestures accompanying it. 

1256. * RE, vi, s.v. ‘Fides’; Wissowa, RK, 134. 
2 RE, s.v. ‘Fetialis’ and ‘Legatus’. 
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ritual, That we have no right to stress the use of tendere is shown by the fact that 
Tacitus speaks of infulas tendere, whereas we know that the infula was a veil drawn 
over the head. 

Aul. 582, 583: ‘ted auferam, aula, in Fidei fanum’ and 674: ‘Silvani lucus extra 
murum est avius, crebro salicto oppletus; ibi sumam locum.’ 

Since Schuster (21, 22) declared! these references to be Greek, his interpretation 
seems to have been generally accepted.? It is assumed that the grove of Silvanus 
stands for the grotto of Pan on the north slope of the Athenian acropolis, while the 
Fidei fanum is to be identified with an Athenian sanctuary of Pistis, mentioned by 
the collectors of proverbs? but otherwise unknown. Jachmann*‘ says that the Plautine 
sanctuary is situated between the two houses of the neighbours, an assumption to 
which lines 606 and 620 furnish strong support. He also denies the existence of a 
Greek goddess Pistis and has rightly seen that the grove of Silvanus is considerably 
distant from the sanctuary of Fides. For it is said to be outside the walls and avius 
(674), and while avius might conceivably mean difficult of access, as the grotto of 
Pan is, the latter cannot possibly be said to lie outside the walls. In spite of his own 
reasoning he believes the passage to be Greek and sees in Fides ’Aya67 Tvyn. But 
lines 100-2, which he quotes, cannot be used in his support, for they merely refer to 
a well-known proverbial saying. I am convinced that Fraenkel (29) has seen the truth, 
when he calls these references ‘echt roemisch’. 


FORTUNA 

The goddess Fortuna appears in a peculiar role in the Persa (515), where she is 
represented as bearing a facula lucrifera. Evidently this attribute is new and startling, 
for Dordalus asks in astonishment: ‘quae istaec lucrifera est Fortuna?’ But he 
receives only an evasive answer from Toxilus: “istas quae norunt roga.’ The remark- 
able part of this reply is the feminine gender of zs¢as. It is not too bold, I believe, to 
assert that this excludes any thought of the Greek goddess Tyche and that the allusion 
is to the ‘Fortuna in foro boario’, on whose connexion with women compare Wissowa, 
RK, 257. But this does not yet explain why the goddess is equipped with the torch 
nor why it is called lucrifera. I have been unable to find any mention of a torch- 
holding Fortuna except a late F. Panthea (Roscher, MZ i. 15, 35) who is said to be 
equipped with a ‘quiver or torch’. A solution may be sought in the close relation 
between the Fortuna in Boario and the Mater Matuta. For the latter is said to be 
the bringer of the light of early morning. As such she might conceivably be repre- 
sented with the torch, although this attribute is mentioned nowhere for the related 
Eos-Aurora. There still remains the puzzling adjective lucrifera, which is the emenda- 
tion by Ritschl for the ‘lucrifica’ of P.5 The variation is, however, unimportant for 
our purpose. I suspect that Plautus is here guilty of a pun, preparatorv to introducing 
the parasite’s daughter Lucris. Even K. Schmidt,® who sees in the name the Greek 
word Locris and tries to bolster up his equation with the evil reputation of Locrian 
women,’ concedes that ‘der Anklang [to Jucrum] ist fuehlbar und auch angedeutet’. 
The result, it would seem, is that the Fortuna of our passage has nothing in common 
with the Greek Tyche and must be explained as belonging to a genuinely Roman 
religious conception. 

Similarly Terence, Phor. 841, seems to me to be truly Roman. No commentator 
of the passage, as far as I can see, has paid any attention to the fact that the poet 


t A. Frickenhaus, Die aligriech. Buehne (1917), 4 Berl. Phil. Ws. 1915, 1013. 


28 : ‘jener Akt 3 muss von Plautus hinzugedichtet 5 The reading of P seems to me to receive a 
sein.’ certain support from lucrificabilis: Pers. 712. 
2 RK, 215 n. 10; Klotz, RE, iii A. 119. © Hermes, xxxvil. 193, 194. 


3 ML, ul. 2512. 7 W. Oldfather, RE, xiii. 1255. 
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distinguishes two Fortunae, a distinction which is unknown to the Greeks. I cannot 
accept the explanation of Ashmore, who thinks of the two temples of the goddess 
which we know existed in Rome. 

Finally, in Asin. 716 Plautus refers to the Roman Fortuna Obsequens. Carter in 
his Epitheta had already seen this, but Lodge in his Lexicon apparently rejects the 
interpretation, when on p. 181 (s.v. ‘atque’) he quotes our line for the conjunction as 
connecting two names, but with the verb in the singular. Of course, my explanation 
presupposes that atque is used here in an explicative sense, of which Lodge adduces 


no examples. 


HARUSPICY 

In Rudens 135: ‘petunt aulam extarem’ we have a Roman colouring introduced 
by Plautus. For where the Greeks roasted the sacrificial entrails, the Romans boiled 
theirs.! This Roman custom is also mentioned at Stichus 251: ‘iamne exta cocta 
sunt? quot agnis fecerat?’ Both these are technical terms of Roman ritual.? 


JUDGEMENT 

In Capt. 475, 476 Ergasilus is complaining of the stinginess and shamelessness 
of contemporary youth: ‘ipsi de foro tam aperto capite ad lenones eunt quam in 
tribu sontes aperto capite condemnant reos.’ Nowhere, as far as I can ascertain, has 
this judicial custom been explained. Yet it is clear that we are dealing here with a 
religious idea, common to both Greeks and Romans, which demanded that the 
heavenly gods should witness the passing of the sentence. Somewhat similar to the 
custom mentioned here by Plautus is the statement of Mommsen (Ges. Schr. iii. 426): 
‘das Tribunal kann nur aufgeschlagen werden unter freilem Himmel’, although he 
adds: ‘oder in einem, dem Publicum zugianglichen bedeckten Raum.’ And so we 
read in the lex latina tabulae Bantinae:3 ‘ijouranto apud quaestorem ad aerarium 
palam luct’.4 The words de foro need not be a translation of the Greek agora. For the 
comitia tributa also mostly met on the Roman Forum, though apparently regularly 


only after 145 B.c.5 


JUNO 

In Amph. 831 Alcumena’s purgative oath seems to contain a large admixture of 
Roman conceptions. Her Juno is the mater familias, just as she is in Cas. 230: ‘heia, 
mea Iuno, non decet esse te tam tristem tuo Iovi.’° Because of Alcumena’s pregnancy 
the Juno invoked by her is probably at the same time Lucina. This would give us a 
natural explanation of 832: ‘quam me vereri et metuere est par maxume.’ It is true 
that Schuster (22, 23) believes that Juno is here substituted for Artemis. But according 
to Latte’ this identification occurs in literature for the first time in Catullus. Against 
the assumption of a Greek character, it seems to me, we can also adduce the verba 
sollemnia character of the combination verert et metuere; cf. Amph. 23, Poen. 269; 
also G. Koch, Der roem. Jupiter, 111. 

Every woman had her Juno as every man had his Genius. In the light of this fact 
Merc. 689, 690: ‘ut videas simul tuam Alcumenam paelicem, Iuno mea’ receives its 
proper emphasis. True, it is only a bitter joke and possibly the Greek original had 
here Hera. But the mea is of importance. A similar view seems to be held by Fraenkel.® 

1 RE, ix. 1131 ; xviii. 613-18. 5 RE, iv. 705, 706. 
2 Luebbert, Comment. Pontif. 124. © Fraenkel, 97 n. 3, 96, remarks on Cas. 408. 


3 Bruns, Fontes’, 55. 24. 7 RE, xiii. 1651. 
4 Cf. also RE, iv. 681; Usener, Goetternamen, 8 Fraenkel, 96, compares also Pseud. 1063; cf. 


182. Truc. 476: ‘Lucinam meam’ (RE xiii. 1648, 1649). 
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JUPITER 

The treatment of this god in the Amphitruo is particularly instructive. In the 
prologue he appears in 23 as specifically a god of the Romans, whom it is ‘aequom 
vereri et metuere’ (v. JUNO, above). In 91 he is specifically connected with the 
miracle of the /ud1 A pollinares, 202 B.c. (Livy xxx. 38, 10; xl. 34, 4). Before the battle 
the general makes vows to Jupiter (229, 230).' On the other hand, Greek influence 
is felt in 27, where the god is humanized in that he ‘formidat malum non minus quam 
vostrum quivis.’ It is, I think, generally recognized that Plautus lived in the age 
when the process of transforming Roman gods into Greek was particularly active.? 
The view that mythology had penetrated Rome much earlier certainly does not hold 
good for the story of the Amphitruo ; otherwise the long exposition 97 ff. would seem 
unnecessary. In this relation lines 104, 105 are particularly significant : ‘nam ego vos 
novisse credo iam ut sit pater meus’, etc., which can be apt only if the stories of the 
god’s love affairs were at that time new and not generally familiar. 

In the same play at 739 a ‘Jup. prodigialis’ isto be invoked after a dream : ‘postquam 
experrecta es, te prodigiali Iovi aut mola salsa hodie aut ture comprecatam oportuit.’ 
The custom of averting the threatened evil of a bad dream by prayer, libations, or 
incantations is well known.* It usually took the form of telling the dream to the rising 
sun. Our passage prescribes an offering of either sacrificial meal or incense. The use 
of the latter is understandable, since suffimenta are a regular part of apotropaic-— 
cathartic rites.’ It ought to be noted that this passage, whether of Greek or Roman 
origin, contradicts Pfister,® who sees in the use of pleasantly scented incense for the 
catharsis something specifically oriental, while in his opinion the Greeks preferred the 
use of evil-smelling ingredients. But for the use of mola salsa as a cathartic I cannot 
find any direct evidence. The passage from Lygdamus 4, 10: ‘farre pio placant et 
saliente sale’? leaves open the possibility that flour and salt were offered separately.® 
The use of mola salsa in its Roman form is unknown to the Greeks and seems to point 
to a Roman belief. In the same direction, I believe, points the fact that Jupiter 
prodigialis is the god to be called on. I know, of course, that in Homer Zeus also 
sends baleful dreams. But, as far as I can find out, the Greeks did not connect him 
with incubation dreams,? while we have the testimony of Plautus, Curc. 266-9 for 
this side of the Capitoline god.'° Because of this connexion of Jupiter with dreams I 
can see no reason why the epithet Prodigialis in the Amph. should be a translation 
of the Greek Terastios. It is true that prodigialis occurs in literature only in our 
passage and is unknown to inscriptions. But it is also true that Terastios occurs only 
in Lucian," where perhaps it has crept in from comedy. Gulick (236, 1) believes that 
the god is here so called because he is particularly the source of omens, and that 
incense and meal point to a Greek original. He thinks it has the same meaning as 
aAeEixaxos and dmorporavos. Against this it must be urged with Usener’? that Terastios 


! For the Roman character of this see Fraenkel, 4 RE, xviii. 458. 


349, and G. Besler, Hermes, xliv. 356: ‘dem 5 RE,1A. 284. 
spezialen Schlachtauspicium mag ein speziales © Ibid. 268, 284. 
Schlachtvotum staendig gefolgt sein.’ 7 Ibid. 2094. 


2 Fraenkel, De media et nova comoedia, 33 N. 2, 8 Saliente, of the grains of salt jumping in the 
though he takes a different view in Plaut.in Pl. heat of the flame, while the mola salsa was a sort 
gt. There he claims that centuries before Livius of porridge. Here, by the way, not Jupiter but 
Andronicus the Greek myths must have been __Lucina is the deity invoked. 
known in Rome, under both Etruscan and Oscan 9 ML, iil. 907-9. 
influence. The antiquity of this familiarity is 10 Accepted as authentic by Hopfner (RE, xiv. 
proved by the form of many mythological names. 1273). Latte (ibid. xviii, s.v. ‘Orakel’) omits its 
In this statement Altheim concurs (Hist. Rom. mention. 

Rel. 24-45, 144-55). 1 Dial. Deor. 20, 11; Tim. 41. 

3 Cf. also RK, 65. 12 Kl. Schr. iv. 481 n. 38. 
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applies specifically to Zeus Keraunios. The epithet appears not suitable for the sender 
of dreams. It seems then that in spite of its uniqueness we shall have to accept the 
existence of a Roman Jupiter prodigialis. 


MARS 

The passage Truc. 515: ‘Mars peregre adveniens salutat Nerienem uxorem suam’ 
is generally recognized as a valuable testimony for the relation of the two divinities.! 
The question is whether this matrimony was introduced under Greek influence or 
whether it is originally Roman. Altheim? still maintains against Wissowa and his 
followers that ‘in its very early days the Roman people represented its deities to 
itself as fathers and mothers’, and he also (200-6) assumes with Usener the existence, 
if not of Italic, certainly of Roman myths. Marbach! thinks of Greek models. But 
it seems to me that we must stress the verba sollemmia of line 516: ‘quom tu recte 
proventstt quomque es aucta liberis.’ For the religious meaning of provenisti, which 
Plautus uses at least with a ‘double entendre’, compare Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 2: ‘nova 
ubertate provenire terram’, where Draeger quotes our passage as a parallel. 


DI MINUTI, MEDIOXUMI, PATELLARII. 

Minuti dt occur at Cas. 331, where the name is jokingly applied to the wife, son, 
and members of the household in contrast to the master of the home, who is likened 
to Jupiter. In the books on Roman religion this appellation is generally slighted and 
Schuster (56) says: “e Plauti fabrica prodiisse puto.’ Yet we have a passage in Calli- 
machus, Hymn i. 72,4 where the care for the plebs is assigned to the ‘lesser gods’, 
di minores, or to use the Plautine expression, minuti. However, it is questionable 
whether the Callimachus passage is based on a Greek conception, for, according to 
Wiedemann, in Egypt the common herd worshipped the lower gods rather than the 
great, just as they dared not approach the king except through underlings. Possibly 
then Callimachus borrowed his reference from the beliefs of the country in which he 
resided. In that case the dz minutt need not have been borrowed by Plautus from the 
Greek original. On the other hand, they need not have been invented by the poet. 
In this connexion the passage Czst. 512 ff. gains in importance. Here we read of ‘di 
deaeque superi, inferi, medioxumi’. Wissowa considers the medioxumi a joke of the 
poet’s which later interpreters mistakenly interpreted seriously. But in what could 
the joke lie? In 519 the speaker invokes Jupiter, Juno, and Janus (adding ‘quid 
dicam nescio’), and in 522 he mentions ‘di omnes, magni, minuti et etiam patellarii’. 
This last word is generally taken as a reference to the Penates.® The et etiam seems to 
indicate that the patellarit are even smaller than the minutz. It follows, I think, that 
we are dealing here with a real division of the gods into three classes. For that reason 
the medioxumt1, too, ought to be taken seriously. Schuster’s attempt to identify them 
with the znferni of Livy i. 32. 9 seems to me no better founded than their identification 
by Servius’? with the marini (cf. Luebbert, Comm. Pont. 87). Compare also Martianus 
Capella ii. 154, of the gods of secunda beatitas (151): ‘hos omnes Graeci daemonas 
dicunt azo rot Sanyovas elva, Latini Medioximos vocitarunt.’ 


NENIA SORICINA 
Even after the latest treatment® of Bacch. 889: ‘te faciam confossiorem soricina 


™ Altheim, RE, xv. 1790 ff.; Marbach, ibid. 23, 12). 

Xill, 32 ff. # Quoted by Fehrle, ML, vi. 696: paxdpecow 
2 Hist. Rom. Rel. 240. dAiLoaw. 
3 See also W. Weber, Der Prophet und sein 5 RK, 38 n. 4; ML, iv. 433. 

Gott, 108, 109. Fraenkel. (32, 33) considers that © RE, xix. 426, 428. 

the subject-matter is Roman. See also Knapp, 7 Ad Aen. iil. 134. 

AJP, xl. 252 (where Gellius xiii. 21, 11 should be 8 Heller, TAPA, Ixx (1939), 357-67. 
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nenia’, the meaning of this phrase still remains obscure.' Yet Heller was, I believe, 
on the right track, when he suspected that Plautus ‘had slightly extended the meaning 
of the word in an obscene direction’. For I think that the solution may be found in 
the amatory sphere. The tool to be used in carrying out this threat is the roasting spit 
(uweruina), which is a euphemism for the membrum virile.2, We know that the ancients 
often confused sovex and mus and so the explanation may perhaps be found in a 
fragment of Philemo (126 K.): ‘like a white mouse, if somebody—but I am too bashful 
to say it—she screams so loud that one cannot help noticing it’. With this we may com- 
pare Aelian, H.A. xii. 10: ‘the female is very eager for ra adpodiowa.’ Pliny xxx. 148 
also points to the aphrodisiac sphere, when he says that if you castrate one shrew 
mouse, the others run away. Another, but less likely, explanation suggested itself to 
me through the statement (RE iA. 1819) that a cattle murrain (Gasbrand) that 
causes many boils which break up and cause death was ascribed by the ancients to 
the bite of the shrew mouse. A colander would indeed have some resemblance to a 
surface covered with boils. In that case nenza would be the name of a perforated 
implement, comparable to the female parts. On such double entendre in Plautus 
compare L. Gurlitt, Erotica Plautina, 36.3 


NURSERY RHYME 

In Men. 805: ‘male facit si istuc facit; si non facit tu male facis’ I see either a 
sing-song verse to accompany some children’s game or a travesty of it. It reminds 
me of the line in Horace, Efist. 1. 1, 59, 60: ‘rex eris, aiunt, si recte facies.’ Possibly 
here also we are dealing with an obscene pun.‘ 


PERSONIFICATIONS 

Of this topic we possess the valuable treatment by Deubner,® Stéssl, and 
Axtell. Yet their opinions differ in many details. Schuster (50, 51) considers personi- 
fications in general as genuinely Roman, but quotes what he believes to be clear 
exceptions to this statement. Thus on page 24 he declares Bacch. 113 ff. to be 
undoubtedly Greek. In this he is contradicted by Axtell (57), Fraenkel (290), and 
Stdssl (1053). The last-named (presumably) sees in this passage ‘a tendency to 
make fun of this Roman penchant’. This judgement, I think, is refuted by the fact 
that Amor, Venus, and probably Voluptas® are real Roman divinities. Mockery, it 
seems to me, is also excluded by the repeated alliterations,’? for this device is deeply 
ingrained in Roman formulaic prayer. 


PERJURY 

The passage Rud. 1377: ‘lubet iurare ; tun meo pontifex peliurio es?’ is, according 
to F. Marx in his commentary, the basic quotation for our information regarding the 
Roman view of perjury. He refers to Marquardt, Staatsverw. i (1885), 257. The 
article of Latte in RE xv, s.v. ‘Meineid’ is silent on this, and the author of the article 
‘Sacramentum’ in RE iA. 1673 says that we know of no punishment, either clerical 
or secular, for this offence. Yet as early as the year 1606 Hansen® calls the pontifex 
periurit cognitor and quotes our passage, and while Fredershausen in his De Iure 72 
speaks only of a nota censoria, he adds ‘haec cura a ceteris pontificum muneribus non 


™ Heller, I.c. 367. i. 2667, No. 6. 
2 Rud. 1302: ‘venenatumst verum: ita in 5 ML, in, s.v. Stéssl, RE, xix, s.v. H. L. 
manibus consenescit’; cf. Gurlitt, Erotica, 110. Axtell, The Persontfications of Abstract Ideas in 
3 For the amorous character of the mouse see Roman Literature, diss. Chicago 1907. 
also Hopfner, Wien. Stud. xliv. 119, which © Axtell, l.c. 57; ML, vi. 371. 
Lackenbacher (ibid. 128) rejects. Cf. also Lesky, 7 Voluptas, Venus, Venustas; Sermo, Suavi- 
ibid. liv. 26; Stengel, Hermes, xlix. 92 n. 2. saviatio. 
4 For facere in this sense see Georges’ Lexicon, 8 Graevius, Thes. Ant. Rom. v, 807. 
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abhorret’.' From Cicero, De Leg. ii. 22 it appears that in his time the pontiff no longer 
exercised this function. It is thus clear that Plautus has here purposely introduced 
a feature of Roman sacred law.? 


PICNIC 

In Trin. 478 ff. the parasite condemns moderateness at the table: ‘nam ibi de 
divinis atque humanis cernitur.’ This has been denominated ‘a piece of pompous 
nonsense’. It has also been called ‘an exaggerated statement of value which makes a 
good meal as important as a session of the senate’.* I believe, however, that the 
passage has been taken from the Greek original; compare Alexis, fg. 77 K.: 
6 voids yap €or THs Tpamélns mAnciov.. The meal here referred to would be an Eranos, 
to which each participant brought his personal contribution.$ 


Picus 

Fleckeisen’s treatment of the passage Awl. 701 :® ‘Picis divitiis qui aureos montes 
colunt’ seems to have met with universal approval.? Yet I see in it a number of 
difficulties, chief of which is the masculine gender, which Fleckeisen treats rather 
cavalierly,? although he can adduce no other example for it. Nor has anyone else 
succeeded in this. The fact that we meet occasionally a male Sphinx in Greek art 
of the seventh and sixth centuries can hardly be used as a proof for Plautus, who 
certainly knew word and animal only from literary sources. There is further objection 
to the form #zczs as either an accusative plu.—so F1.—or a genitive sing.—so RE vii. 
1922. For the accusative should be ‘pices’.? I feel certain that our passage deals with 
a form of the noun #icus. This bird was believed to know and use the herb paeonia 
to open anything closed. But in fairy tales this herb is used to unlock treasures as 
well. The only objection left is that picis is a dative, where one expects a direct 
object. To change it to ‘picos’ seems overbold. But it may be possible to adopt the 
reading ~icz of Nonius and to take it not as a genitive singular but as a proleptic 
nominative plural: “qui... pici... incolunt’. However, this does not carry with it 
the necessity to accept the Nonian eos for ego in the next line. 


PRODIGIUM 

The Roman character of the prodigium mentioned in the jesting passage Bacch. 
1141 has long been recognized. But fragment 12 of the Vidularia has not been men- 
tioned, though it very evidently has to do with the procuratio of a prodigium (‘si vis 
annonam bonam’) and the remedy proposed is the one customary in Roman procedure 
at the birth of a monstrum."° 


SPOLIA OPIMA 
Amph. 252: ‘ipsusque Amphitruo regem Pterelam sua optruncauit manu.’ Wilamo- 
witz'! concluded from this passage that in the older form of the Taphian legend, used 


™ See also Luebbert, Comment. Pontif. 15. vii. 1922; Lodge, Lex. Pl. s.v. ‘Pix’. 

2 Cf. also above s. ‘Elements’. 8 662: ‘‘the difference in gender cannot give 

3 Freeman-Sloman, ad loc. offence.”’ 

+ Fairclough, ad loc. He thinks of the Roman 9 Sommer, Handb. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, 
cena popularis, probably wrongly. 285. A cursory survey seems to show that Pl. 

5 Ziebarth, Griech. Veretnswesen, 123, 124,157, always uses this termination in the acc. pl. of 
196; Poland, Das griechische Vereinswesen (1909), consonant stems. 
31-3, 258 ff., 392; Kutsch, Ait. Heilgoetter 10 M. Delcourt, Les stérilités mystérteuses, etc. 
(RGVV, xii. 3) 15. (1938), 52 ff., where our passage has been over- 

© Neue Jb. 143, 657 ff.. It is really Ussing’s; looked, as it has been, to my knowledge, in every 
cf. 663. treatment of this topic. 

7 Fraenkel, 16 n. 1; RE, ili A. 1550, 1703; ibid. 1! Herakles*, ii, ad 1. 1078. 

4599-5 M 
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by Euripides, Amphitryon killed Pterelaos in a duel, after he had destroyed Taphos. 
This hypothesis has been accepted by Escher? and is mentioned without objection 
by Robert? and Hoefer. But Wilamowitz has overlooked an important difference 
between Plautus‘ and the verses of Euripides, Herakles 1078 ff. Wilamowitz assumes 
that the duel took place after the conquest of the city of the Taphians and that this 
conquest had not yet freed Amphitryon of his blood-guilt. Plautus, on the other 
hand (258), places the surrender of the city on the day following the battle in which 
A. with his own hand (252) slew Pterelaos. Wilamowitz furthermore sees in the 
description of the battle ‘eine Feldschlacht der Diadochenzeit’, and thus believes he 
can gain a terminus post quem for the original of Plautus.’ However, the value of this 
hypothesis is somewhat doubtful. It is clear, on the other hand, that for Plautus 
this deed of Amphitruo’s is the climax of the battle, for he cannot find words enough 
to emphasize it (tpsus, sua manu). Possibly he actually found this feature in his 
original, for according to Theocritus (24, 5) Amphitryon dzeoxvAevoe the shield from 
the corpse of Pterelaos, but to him the importance lies in the fact that the leader of 
the Thebans slays the leader of the enemy. I think it very probable that the reason 
for this is to be found in the Roman custom of the spolia opima, which were offered 
by the victorious general when he had with his own hand slain the hostile leader, 
and it seems not too bold to believe that Plautus modified his original to work in 
this famous Roman custom.® A supporting parallel for my interpretation may be 
contained in lines 229, 230. Before the battle both generals make vows to Jupiter. 
For the purely Roman character of this feature see Fraenkel 349 and compare 
Amph. 947 and 966. 


VOLCANUS 

In the passage Eid. 673 ff. I believe we can see a testimony to the original 
character of Volcanus as the destructive fire.”? I agree with Wissowa in keeping this 
god separate both from the Cretan Velchanos and the Etruscan name of the same 
form. If Volcanus is purely destructive, it seems very unlikely that he should have 
been the god of a gens. In general, I think the gens theory of divine figures inverts 
the true relation; it is not the god who is named after the clan, but the clan which 
takes its name from the god. In this connexion the epithet trvatus is particularly 
noteworthy, because, I think, it forms an intentional contrast to the epithets gutetus 


and mitis.8 
ERNST RIEss. 


Formerly HUNTER COLLEGE, 


NEw YorK 
t RE, i, s.v. ‘Amphitryon’. 6 Only 21 years earlier Marcellus had won the 
2 Heldensage, ii. 611 n. 1. distinction of the S.O. 
3 ML, iii. 3263. 7 Cf. ML, vi, s.v. ‘Volcanus’; V. Duhn, Jtal. 
+ The only express mention of this duel; for Graeberkunde, i. 414-16. 
Theocr. xxiv. 5 see below. 8 ML, vi. 361. 


5 He is followed by Sonnenburg (RE, xiv. 109). 
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MARGINALIA SCENICA. II 


Eur. Hel. 1032 ff. EA. Mevédae, zpos pév apbévov ceowopeba. 
rovvlévie 57) a€ Tovs Adyous Pépovra xp7) 
kowny Evvarrew pnyavnv cwrnpias. 
If the text as given above is sound! (and it may possibly be so), then Helen effaces 
herself from the discussion which is to follow: gé is stressed, rods Adyous is roughly 
equivalent to ‘all that is to be said’, and the simple ¢épovra does duty for a compound 
like eiofépovra. There is evidently a tinge of artificiality about this interpretation, 
and, if the unbroken usage of the tragedians counts, then rods Adyous dépew should 
mean ‘to bring the message’, and no more: cf. e.g. Jon 1110 ris rpoOupia | moddv exer ce, 
kat Adyous tivas dépets; El. 228 yew dépwv gor cod Kacryvirou Adyous, Or. 853 Adyous | 
dxovaov, ovs got dvaTvxeis HKw Pépwv, Soph. Trach. 493 ws Adywv 7” éemuorodas dépns, 
and so with ¢jyas or djunv Eur. Hel. 1282, darw Soph. O.R. 86, Aesch. Ag. 9, Soph. 
Ai. 826, pddov O.C. 357, and with various periphrases. For other senses a compound 
is called in (e.g. eiodépew Bacch. 650, Andr. 757, Ion 1340; mpoodépew I.A. 97, Ion 
1002), or a prepositional phrase is appended (e.g. ets dra Soph. At. 149, or—what one 
expects here—eis yéoov Eur. Tro. 54). Hence, in this passage, the credibility of the 
tradition is not exactly enhanced by the fact that the difference between AHCE and 
AHC€—or, for that matter, A€ICE—is, to all intents and purposes, negligible. 
On the whole, it seems to me probable that Euripides wrote: 
rovvbevie 57) ’s Ev (or 5” eis Ev)* rods Adyous Pépovre* yp7 
Kowny Evvarrew pnxavnv owrnpias. 
The expression, at ali events, is in his manner: cf. H.F. 489 és €v 8’ eveyxoto’, I.T. 
1016 auvbeis rad’ eis Ev, Or. 1640 Eis Ev . . . cuvyyayov, Phoen. 462 és Ev EvveAOwyv, I.A. 
1127 eis év yKete, Heracl. 402 eis €v dAioas, Ion 1016 eis Ev. . . xpabevr’, Hel. 742 €is Ev 
éAOdvres (1535 is irreparably damaged). Slight misadventures through prodelision are 
frequent, the type being usually that of El. 856 xdpa y’ émdeiEwv = xdpa 'mdeigwv, 
Cycl. 617 pawvopevos e€eAérw = pawopéevov “feXérw, or Hel. 885 pjr’ eAeyxOR = py 
LerdeyxOn. At I.T. 298 maiet otdjpw Aaydvas eis mAevpas iets, the proper remedy, I 
should have thought was not Aaydvas eis mAeupds <8"> iets (Reiske, vulg.), but 
Aaydvas 7) ’s * mAevpas éeis. 
Compare, for example, Aesch. S.c.T. 208 dpa py ’s M, dpa p’ ets or dpa y’ ets ceit. 


Kai tis TOO elzre* AdAvos 7) vavKAnpia. 
madw mAéwpev afiav: KéAeve ov, 
ov d€ oTpéd’ oiax’. 

So L and P record the protest of the Egyptian sailors against being carried to 
Argolis. That 1—dv@pwaos ydéns Kai wovnpds, 6s od8’ av dxwv adnbés odd€v etrror— 
thought to improve matters by writing 7Aéwyev ¢«N)af€iav is irrelevant; and yet it 
may be doubted whether any one has done signally better. The proposal of Baynes 
and Henry Jackson—at first sight plausible, and, indeed, accepted by Murray—to 
write 7rAdwpev: Sefvay KéAeve ot (‘you pipe to the right’) is more than questionable. 
In the first place, the words xéAeve av, | ov 5€ orpéd’ otax’ hardly brook any addition ; 
for their meaning—as even the tense of the imperatives helps to show—is surely: 
‘One of you act as boatswain (xeAevorys); one, as steersman (otaxoorpddos).’ And 
again, what evidence is there that dSefuav ever meant ‘to the right’, or apiorepay ‘to 


Hel. 1589 ff. 


1 @épovra has been altered by Musgrave into mepdvra, by Orelli into wapévra, by Hartung into 
Aéyovra or mpobévra. Herwerden obelized, Vitelli suggested mpoogépovra xpi Adyous. 
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the left’? Badham’s zAéwyev avriav is probably unparalleled ; and, were it paralleled, 
would yield only the futile tautology: ‘Let us sail back in the adverse direction.’ 
Dindorf’s axriavy is imaginary, and Wecklein’s appendix offers the constant reader an 
all too embarrassing choice between €oriav, veaviar, vooTysov, vooTtyor, of€ws, Oaacov 
ovv, w Eév’ (with éeyxéAeve), & E€vor, afvov, eEaveis, d E€v’ aye, vavBarar, vavBarats, GAA’ (or 
el’) avaf, afua- *yxéAeve ov. The one oasis in the waste is Paley’s: ri viv mAdwpev 
NavzAiav ; xéAeve od ere. The proposal, of course, is wild enough: yet, with a little more 
attention to technique, this mode of approaching the problem may, I fancy, be made 
to yield a reasonably satisfactory solution. Let the mutineers say, not: ‘Why should 
we now sail to Nauplia?’ but: ‘Turn back! Why are we sailing to the Peloponnese ?’ 
and we have: AddAvos 7 vavKdAnpia. 

adAv> <ri> mA€opev "Azmriav;* KéXeve av, 

av S€ otpéd’ oiar’. 

The loss of 7: before z involved the correction of mdAw zA€opev to maAw mAdwpev, and 
the unfamiliar AJIJIAN became AITIAN, then travelled the downward road to 
afiav (see, for instance, Cobet N.L. p. 80). The ellipse of the imperative with waAw 
is too natural to be questioned ; adequate parallels are: Ar. Av. 2 75€ 8’ ad Kpwler 
“ TIadw ’’, Soph. El. 1430 & zraides, od« arboppov; O.C. 178 €7’ obv; (‘Any further ?’), 192 
avrod (‘Stop!’), [.A. 628 mpos unrép’, "Idiyévera, Aesch. S.c.T. 705 viv dre cou mapéoraxev, 
and the like. Such cases as ot 8’ odd€v- od pny 08d” eyw Ta 7Aclova Rhes. 778, 6 8’ obdérw 
Ar. Thesm. 846 (Blaydes), are perhaps irrelevant, and, in any event, are too common 
to deserve mention. The archaic and nebulous ’Azia is, to my own feeling, by far 
the best word for ‘Greece’ that could be put into Egyptian mouths: the name, of 
course, is found at Aesch. Supfl. 117, 260, 777, Ag. 256, Soph. O.C. 1303; though not 
elsewhere in Euripides. 


Eur. Andr. 1114 f. 7@ dé Evdypns ap’ ddevorynKer Adyos 
dSadvn oxiacbeis KTE. 

In 1114 it seems to me frivolous to write dp’, whether the first culprit was Barnes 
or, as Wecklein asserts, the scribe of E (Murray’s A). But, if so, it must be confessed 
that the alternative is not obvious at a first glance. Hermann and Paley thought of 
avOugevornKer, Nauck of xpuduos etorjxer: Murray quotes Verrall’s curious fidypn 
capov, and himself proposes £:¢7pn yetp’, but is content to obelize the line. He has 
so often and so happily applied Porson’s maxim: Tutissima corrigendt ratio est 
vocularum, st opus est, transpositio, that one would almost have expected him to 
write, as personally I suspect Euripides did :! 

t@ 5é Evdynpns Adyos bhetotrHKetv apa* 
Sddvn oxvacbeis KTE. 
The source of the mischief was naturally the inability of all transcribers, save one in 
a myriad, to recognize the third person in forms like eior7jxew. Out of the regiment 
of illustrations given by Cobet (N.L. pp. 215 ff.)—to whom Rutherford (New Phryn. 
pp. 229 ff.) adds nothing whatever—it is enough to quote Ar. Vesp. 635, where 
yoew escapes through being taken for a first person: ib. 558, where it is converted 
into such by an unmetrical change of 6s to ws: Plut. 696 (I'v. 6 5€ Beds tuiv od mpoojerw; 
Ka. ovdémw V+) where R gives zpoone y’, others mpooyjer: Nub. 1350 (ws otros, et 7 
tw *metoiew—Dawes—ovx av hv | o0rws axddaoros, where R has zezoife., others 
merowev OF mémo8’: Av. 1298 (nxew—Dawes—oprvyc), where ‘infelix qxew mirifice 
depravaverunt homunciones’, among their misdeeds being jer, Fxev, and AKev.—At 
Ton 1187 (xoddeis rad’ HSeKvY>. €v xepoiv Exovre 5é€ Kre.), 1t was considered adequate 
in view of the punctuation, to write det. 
1 This has been left as written, but I understand that the transposition (as also xovicas at 
Hel. 1623) had occurred to Dr. Murray himself. 
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In two other passages of the Andromache, transposition provides a fair remedy for 

a corruption, at one place probable, at the other certain: 
Andar. 649 ff. dua yuvaixa BapBapov, 

nV xphv o° eAavvey THVvd’ brép Neidov poas 

bmép te Daou. 
The 778’ of 650, is viewed, as might be expected, with a certain mistrust, but has a 
warranty of a sort in 708 ff. : et u7 POepH riod’ ws tayvor’ amo oréyns | Kai ais arexvos, 
qv oy e€ judy yeyas | €AGg dv’ oixwv THVvd’ emiomdoas Kéuns. If, however, such things 
could be said, then it is miraculous that the highly convenient possibility of saying 
them should have left no deeper trace in Greek literature. Nor is there anything 
incredible in Musgrave’s plain and commonly adopted conjecture: 5’ oikwv rdvd’. 
The corruption is anomalous, but not the best of scribes can be expected to err 
invariably secundum artem ;' and the lapse can be paralleled half a dozen lines farther 
on (et ris pe AvVew THode KwAVoe yépas), where L, in defiance of the rules of the game, 
writes tivde. To object that riod’ . . . awo oréyns has just preceded, argues only an 
incorrigibly English or German ear. It remains none the less true that, if r7vd’ has 
to be altered in 650, it is by no means clear how it should be done. Reiske’s 77A’ is out 
of court, for the solitary appearance of the word in tragedy is in an Aeschylean 
tetrameter (Pers. 232); Wecklein’s yijv mpo ys, NeiAov poas xré. is foolhardy, and 
L. Dindorf’s rv (after a discarded suggestion of Hermann’s) introduces a totally 
inapposite phrase.?_ My own preference would go rather to: 

dua yuvaixa BapBapov 

THvd, Hv eAadvetv xpHv o* brep Neidrov poas 

trép te Daou. 
At any rate, the enjambement with 773’ is characteristic: so, for instance, supr. 35 
vaiew olkov avr’ abris OéAw | rovd’, 157 Sdpous Karacyeiv éexBadoto” judas OéAes | rovod’, 
Hipp. 890 tpépav dé py pvyou | rHvd’, Tro. 33 bao oréyats | taiod’, 1137 yaAndvwrov 
donida | rHvd’, 1271 peOjKovoiv a” ’Odvacéws mdpa | oid’, Ion 79 Aokiov yédvor | révd’, 
421 ev jpepa | 795’, Phoen. 6 yiv | r7v8", 941 ex yévous 5é Set Oaveiv | todd’, El. 1134 
érav mpdéw xdpw | r7v5’—and so constantly. The scribe presumably opened with 
qv xpqv through some chance recollection of the line (607) which he had written on the 
preceding page: iy xphv o anonricavra pn Kiweiv Sdpv, then noticed his lapse, and, 
with proper pride in the appearance of his copy, avoided erasure by adjusting the 
position of o(e), 77vd", and eAavvew. 


TOV KAaKOVY yap pnTEpwv 
devyew Tpotrous xp7 TéKva ols Eveott voids. 
So MBO: the remaining manuscripts have réxv’ ofs, Stobaeus réxv’ als. The industrious 
1 changed réxv’ ofs into réxv’ (6001s, precisely as—had he been operating on the text 
of M—he would have changed réxva ofs into réxva y’ ofs, a measure which was to be 


Andr. 230 f. 


1 If a reason has to be assigned for everything, movnpos €Baoxnve*: mov mpooeBdoxnve (a non- 
it is perfectly possible that, in 710, nv is merely existent compound) codd., edd. || rj» La Ma 
the echo of qv: for these subconscious repetitions (a distinct family): ra» cett., edd. || émi*: epi 
or anticipations of a letter, a syllable, ora word, __codd., edd. 
written, read, or floating in the transcriber’s For Saipwyv wovnpos, cf. Invidt se deferentis or. 
mind are found everywhere. (Forster, vi. 637, 15) movnp® ovurémdeypa Sai- 





2 It may be restored, d500 mdpepyov, at Ps.- 
Liban. Parasiti de domino philosophante querella 
§ 2 (Forster, t. vi. 594, 2): 

GAN’ érredy tis Sainwv wovnpos eBaoxnve 
pos THS Tpodis Kat mapeiAerd pov THY apopunv Tob 
Biov ..., €mt To Kwverov por Badsioréov, Sid7e THY 


> ‘ + > 4 € ~ 
emt Seimvoy ovdeis qyetrat. 


pov (presumably from comedy), Plut. Crass. 22 
tis ce Saipwy rrovnpds, & Kaxtore avOpwrwy, iyaye 
mpos Huas; Alex. 30 oddév Exes aitsacacBa Tov 
movnpov Saivova, Procop. t. iii. 118, 7 Haury rij 
tod movnpod Saiuovos rid€ mapovoia, Ach. Tat. 
Vii. 2 fin. wovnp®@ mepimecetv Saivou—with many 
other places. 
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applied later by Barnes. <“Oo)ots certainly holds rather more than its own against 
Lenting’s téxva trois, Nauck’s réxv’ dros (for which he rejected his earlier zatéas afs) 
or O. Hense’s zaidas ofs. The line, however, may be no more than the sad consequence 
of starting out to write a verse without checking one’s memory by the copy; and, 
given the seven words of that verse, they arrange themselves automatically : 


a oa w 4 , , : * 
vows ols Eveort, xp? Tpomous Pevyetv TEKVA. 


The same features are unmistakable at ; 
I.A. 515. Me. ovx, nv wv eis “Apyos amooreAcis madw. 


Markland, followed by the editors, altered dmooredeis into dzocretAns, P? having 
suggested «i wv: L? and P? prolong the second syllable of “Apyos by adding y’ and 
for once the interpolation is not absurd. It leaves, however, a verse which is 
surprising in Euripides, and which Kirchhoff sought to improve with: ovK, mv vw 
"Apyos e€arooreiAns méAw. But e£azooréAAw, though familiar enough later, especially 
in Polybius, makes its first recorded appearance in the Macedonian age. Murray’s 
eicamoareiAns is cited by Liddell and Scott only from Antoninus Liberalis and the 
Flinders Petrie papyri; and it may be doubted whether it has any closer point of 
contact with Euripides than its presence in the first argument to the Orestes. My 
own suggestion has, I find, been anticipated by Bothe. The coincidence in itself may 
not be impressive, but it still seems to me likely that Menelaus said, with a hepthe- 
mimeral caesura: 
ovK, qv atooTetAns viv ets “Apyos mdaduw. 


How Bothe supported his emendation, if at all, I do not know: certainly it is Euri- 
pidean. For the heavy rhythm compare, for example, &’ dvravaAwow pév Or. 1165, 
GAN’ eéiyvedcovoiv oe Bacch. 817, opafat xeAevovaiv pe Heracl. 408, udAvora 8’ Edpuvabevs ce 
ib. 456, of8’ od mpoducovoiv ae ib. 715, and, with efs “Apyos for the following molossus, 
ib. 98 trav adv amoonacbérres eis * Apyos poreiv. 


Exactly similar is: 


Soph. Phil. 559 f. d¢pacov 8° azep eAe~as, ws pabw ri por 
vewrepov BovAevp’ an’ ’ Apyeiwy €xets. 

So the distich is read by L and others: according to A and a fifteenth-century 
Venice manuscript (Pearson’s Ven c), Sophocles—eddaipwv avnp Kai defws, | moAAas 
mouncas Kai KaAas tpaywdias—ingeniously avoided a pyrrhic in the second foot by 
writing dzep y’, and in the editions dzep y’ usually stands. But, before accepting the 
gift of ‘A Ven c’, it may be advisable to glance at their other contributions to the 
metrical exactitude of the Philoctetes. If I may trust my memory and a rapid scrutiny 
of Pearson’s apparatus, they are these: Phil. 655 rair’: od yap aAd’ éof’ & Baordlw 
xepotv. So L* (od yap €orw aA’ a Hartung, ali alia). The remedy of A Ven c is 
dAAa y’.—1003 EvAAdBer’ adrov: py mi TOS” Eotw Tdd5e. So L* (EvAAGBerov Bernhardy : 
cf. O.C. 219 paxpa péAdrer’, ara. taxdvere = praxpa péArerov, dAAa tTaxvve). The remedy 
of A Ven cis €vAAdBeré y’.—933 zpos Oedv matpawy, tov Biov uy py’ adéAns. So Lt (pe 
py adéAn Elmsley after ed. Lond.*). The remedy of A Ven c is pH pov ’déAns.—1469 
xwpadpev 7dn (as the beginning of an anapaestic dimeter). So L* (8% Par. 2711 supra 
lin., edd.). The remedy of A Venc is iéov.—And as Ven c may be fairly presumed to 
be, in the majority of cases, one of the manuscripts comprised under Pearson’s wider 
symbol A rec, we have further: 251 o¥8’ dvop’ oddé tHv Eudv Kaxdv KAéos. So Lt 
(voy <dp’> Erfurdt: otvop’ A*. —736 f. iw Oeot-'| Ne. ri rods Oeods dvaorévwv Kareis ; 
So L* (& Oeoti. Ne. ri rovs Geovs 8") avacrévwv cadets anon., Seidler ; but the original 
is uncertain): <ovrws)> avacrévwy A*, with twelve syllables but no caesura.—1037 
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é£oda 5’ xré. So L*. In some exemplar this had shrunk to €€0.8’, as it has in Pearson’s 
Lb: éforda y’ A*. —1381 & coi re Kapoi KaAds dpa tedovpeva. So L* (Ago op Dind., 
etc.) : Kad’ op A*.—1390 €ywy’ odx Arpeidas xré. So L* by a stereotyped error (€ya odK 
*Arpeiéas Hermann, etc.): €ywy’ “Arpeidas A*. In the other plays the picture 
remains unaltered—in L a gross metrical corruption ; in A and its asseclae, an infantile 
correction, never a reading which carries the seal of truth on its forehead or explains 
the genesis of the error. Typical instances are: 0.C. 1199 €xyeus yap ovyi Biara tavOup7- 
para L] odyxi Bava Musgrave: od Biara A*.—Ant. 887 adeire udvnv epnuov L]} adere Vat. : 
povnv adar’ A Ven c.—1037 eumoddre 7a mp0 Sdpdewv | 7Aextpov L] rao Blaydes: tov 
mpos A*.—A1. 534 mpémov yé 7° av hv Saipovos Todpod (7 euot Blaydes) rode L]} ye trav Hv 
Porson: yé 7” Hv av At.—O.C. 327 & mdrep, Svcpop’ dpav L] Svapnop<¢>’ Buecheler: 
Svcpuorp’ (non-existent) A Ven c.—El. 818 Evvoixos écop’ L ante corr.] eioeye” Hermann: 
ésoon,” A* L corr.—Trach. 7 vaiovo’ év [TAevpaivi L] <r’) ev Erfurdt : évi A*.—Ant. 1241 
téAn Aaxav SeiAaws ev “Ardov Sdpors L}] “Atdov Aaywy SetAawos ev Sopas réAn Nauck 
excellently,' though to deaf ears: eivy “Aidov At.—In fact, to accept a metrical 
correction from A, alone or with the humble support of Ven c and its peers, is to engage 
in a lottery ; and the editor who succumbs to the temptation ought to do so with the 
rising blush and the severely chastened hope with which he would take any other 
ticket in any other sweepstake. 
Here, then, I should retain every letter of the tradition and write: 

dmep 8° éAeEas, Ws pdbw, dpdoov ri por 

vewtepov BovAeup’ an’ ’Apyeiwv exerts; 
The cast of the sentence is now forcible and idiomatic, as above at 332 oto dpdons 
pot pn mépa, mpiv av pabw | mparov 768’: F réOvnx’ 6 IInAéws yovos; or at Ar. Av. 270 
odros adros vv dpdceu: Tis eatw dpvis odrooi; or Eur. Tro. 899 duws 8’ epéaar BovAopat: 
yv@pat tives | “EAAnor Kai aot ris euns puyfs mép; or ib. 945 od o° GAN’ Eepauryy tovmi 
TQS epjoopa | ri 87 Ppovotca xré. That it was once debated how to punctuate 
S. El. 316 ws viv amdvros iordper: Ti cor Pidov; is amazing. 

At H.F. 1023 f., the accepted transposition is a palliative only. The lines are: 

av Sé téxva Tpiyova TeKOpevos, W Sais, 

Avoodds: ovyKateipydow poipa. 
Canter was, of course, adequate to the task of changing Sats to dave, but the limping 
dochmii are more troublesome, and Wecklein is cheerless.2, Wilamowitz printed his 
own arrangement: zpiyov’, & Sde, rexdpevos xré., and denied that anything else was 
necessary—‘ 7 §’, he comments on 1022-4, ‘der letzte mit Unterdriickung der letzten 
Senkung. Diese Erscheinung ist eigentlich eine Anomalie, denn sie ist aus den 
iambischen Liedern und ihren Verwandten in dieses Rhythmengeschlecht tibertragen. 
Sie findet sich aber mehrfach, z. B. Ion 1494 ava 8’ dvrpov épnuov oiwvav, Bakch. 1037 
6 Aidvucos 6 Avis 08 OFBar, Hel. 657 dddxnrov é€xw oe mpos otépvots.’ The layman might 





1 Equally excellently and equally in vain  Bothe, d@e Fix, od daeis Kirchhoff, & zdAav 


Brunck reduced to sanity Trach. 781 f. xépuns 
5é Aevxdvy piveAdv expaiver, pécov Kpards d:a- 
onapévros atuards 8 duod by writing: xparos dé 
Aevxdv pveAdv éxpaiver pécov, | Sdtacmapévros 
aiparos xépns 8 cuod. That the vulgate is as old 
as Athenaeus is nothing; for such errors are 
timeless. The Cairo papyrus of Menander, for 
instance, begins the metrical argument of the 
Heros with: dppev rexotca mapbévos O7AU 8” dua 
(= dppev re O9AU 8 dua rexotca map8évos Wila- 
mowitz). 

2 The coniecturae minus probabiles are: ‘1023 
@ mat Aids Barnes, & rddas Elmsley, ws dais 


Dindorf, Sapneis Kayser 1023 f. od 5é .. . rexdpevos 
dAéxets . . . cuyKatepyacdpevos poipa vel aé 5é... 
Texdpevov mad Avocdd: ovyxarepydcabat poipa 
Paley 1024 ww potpa Fix, o@ poipg Kirchhoff, adv 
épua F. W. Schmidt, poe pure vel payava Weck- 
lein (olim), 5%) pofpe J. H. H. Schmidt.’ Under 
his text, unquestionably against the grain, he 
records Wilamowitz’s transposition, and for 
potpa proposes an impossible pwpig. Dr. Murray 
follows Wilamowitz, and quotes Kirchhoff’s 
(o@) potpg, which apparently by a slip he attri- 
butes to Bruhn. 
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be struck by the fact that in two of the instances the syllabic complex ¥ —- —-— (= 5 ~~ 
in Schroeder’s notation) follows a pair of what in his uninstructed youth he called 
anapaests, and that the third instance is not there: for in Bacch. 1037 the tradition 
is 6 Aidvucos 6 Atovuaos o8 OFBar, and Wilamowitz’s 6 Audvuados 6 Aids is merely a bow 
drawn at a venture, a guess ignored even by Schroeder. The layman, no doubt, might 
be well advised to hold his peace; but if he insists upon going through the cases of 
‘== 6 ~ ~’, catalogued by Schroeder at Cantica, p. 211, the following results reward 
his pains: (1) = 6 ~~ occurs with impressive frequency in the crz du ceur iv) pot pou, 
as also, by way of variety, in aiat aiaz, and in iw Satuov and iw rAGuov (Ion 752, 754) ; 
(2) it occurs beyond question in the sequence v v — v Vv— v — — — (Hel. 657 addxnrov 
€xw oe mpos orépvots, ib. 680 EA. ITdpw ws adédotro, Me. rds ; avda, Ton 1482 wap’ andonov 
métpav DoiBw, ib. 1494 ava 5° avtpov epnpov oiwvav, Hypds. fr. 64, 94 amopacridiov y’ 
eua@v orépvwyr) ;' (3) it occurs, or at least four consecutive long syllables, which might 
be it, occur in a hopelessly corrupt and partially non-Euripidean monody at J.A. 1301 
ev0a more ITaAAds Ewode Kai SoAWdpwv Kimpis “Hpa & “Eppas, 6 Atos ayyedos, & pev emi 
700w tpvdadoa Kimpis, a d€ Sopi [TaAAds,? and at Rhes. 832 C@vra mopevoov: ov trapatrov- 
pat, where the strophic verse (supr. 466) happens by ill fortune to be yewpos azrowa- 
cao’ Xéyxa: (4) it occurs, without a shred of manuscript authority, as an intrinsically 
improbable emendation at Alc. 4o1 f. (o” éyw, | éyo, warep Schroeder: éysd ce yap, 
parep L, o° eva, patep, eyw VB, éya o° éyw), parep IP), and at Phoen. 301 ff. Boivccav 


Boav | KAvovo’, & veavides, yaped | r0dt tpopepay EAkw mrodds Baow: | id) réxvov KTE., 
where to the seventeen conjectures listed by Wecklein Schroeder adds: ®oimocav 
Boav xdvovo’ & ved|yides, ynpat[@ 708i] tpopepav EAxw | odds Baow: | iw réxvov | Kré.3 

These results are not wholly reassuring ;* and, though it is hazardous to affirm 
or deny anything very strongly in a domain where, as Maas has said, ‘ausser dem 
Trivialsten fast alles problematisch ist’, it is, I think, sufficiently clear that if, in the 
lines of the Hercules, the transposition of a couple of words will not only restore the 
metre of 1023 but eliminate = 5~~ in 1024, then the transposition deserves to be 
considered. But interchange @ dace and poipa, and we have virtually : 


ov 5€ Téxea* Tpiyova TeKdpevos poipa* 

Avocdds ovyKkareipydow [w], dae.* 
The closing anceps is, of course, unimpeachable (cf. Med. 1292 doa Bporois épetas 
70n Kaka simm.); the parentage of & is evident ; and the confusion of réxea and réxva 


lies in the nature of things: it occurs, for instance, at 903 above (P), Tvo. 581 (P), 
830 ib., and elsewhere. The casual inversion of the beginnings or ends of two adjoining 


1 To these should be added H.F. 1190 in locis tam admirabilia vel potius nulla sunt ut 





éxaroyxedadrov Badais vdpas, where the problem- 
child is disowned by its parent. For there is no 
sign of corruption or omission, if the passage is 
arranged thus: 1182-3 Ap. €rexe pév (viv) ovdpos 
lus rdAas, | rexdpevos 8” Exave, Povov alua Ads. | 
1188-90 On. ri dys; ti Spdoas; | Ap. parvopevw 
mrvAw trAayxGeis, | Exaroyxedadou Badais vdpas. | 
1184 ff. Qn. evdnua ddve. | Ap. BovAopévorow 
erayyéAAn. | On. & Sewa Aé€~as. | Ap. oixdpe” 
oixdpueba, wravoi xré. Dobree’s double transposi- 
tion (‘Sic pone: 1. ri dis ; ri Spdcas—2. trAayxGeis 
—dpas. 3. @ 8. Ad~as—nravol. 4. evdnua etc.’ 
Advv. ii. 120) is not necessary. 

2 So the passage is best printed: = 5 ~ ~ is 
*Hpa & ‘Eppas, after which L? interpolates a well- 
meant <6’). Dindorf’s remarks (at 1080) are 
completely justified : ‘Huius epodi metra aliquot 


hanc carminis partem imperfectam reliquisse 
videatur poeta, perscriptis quae in metri formam 
redacturus erat sententiis, si fabulam absolvisset. 
Eandem rationem illius esse carminis puto quod 
a v. 1283-1314 legitur eqs.’ 

3 His analysis of which is: 85 | = 8 ~ ~ an (8) | 
ia | ia |. Murray gives: ynpacov | 708” EAxw, 
Tpopepav Baow. ic réxvov | xré. The lines, clearly, 
cannot be emended with certainty; though, if 
it is beyond question that Euripides used the 
adjective tpopds (fr. 868 N. = Anecd. Ox. i. 122, 8 
rpopov Spdunpua ynpaiod odds), a simple solution 
would be: yypatd | modi rpopav EAxw [odds] 
Baoww: id réxvov | * «re. 

4 Of Schroeder’s two other examples: Tro. 250 
is doubted even by himself: &:’ Aiyaiov at Hyps. 
64, 104 may just as easily be scanned v —v -. 
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lines is common: in the dramatists, the two best emendations based on the hypothesis 
are, perhaps, one—universally accepted—by Meineke in Macho fr. 2 ap. Ath. 346 4 
(rdAw yevou av, péxpe av 7dvs 7° | Womep Avpav ezirew’, Ews av apyoon for wdAw yevou: 
ouppetpiav apyoon: | wormep Avpay emirewar: ws ndvs ef) and one—universally neglected 
—by Badham in Ar. Plut. 119 f. (6 Zeds pev odv of’ ws av émirpipeé p’ «| 7vboTo 
tovr’. Xp. & pape, viv 8’ od todro Spa; for 6 Zeds pév odv eidws—old’ cs al.—ra rovrwv 
pap’ é’ et | 2vOour’ av emurpibere. Xp. viv 8’ od rodro Spa;). At I.A. 841 ff. the vulgate 
is to me unintelligible, and I should write without much scruple: 
Ax. obmuror’ éuvnorevoa maida onv, yuvat, 
otd €€ ’Arpedadv HAGE wor Adyos ydpwr. 
KA. ri dir’ av ein; od mdAw ad Adyous enods 
etxal’ €uot yap Gavpar’ €ori Ta mapa aod. 
Ay. Oadpale: xowov <8’> €oriv eixalew rdde° 
apdw yap epevddopueba trois Adyos tows. 
844f. eixal’-... Oavdpale- xowov 5’*: Padua’: ... eixale: 
kowov || 7a mapa] tazro Dobree || 846. eevdduefa apogr. 
Par.: o8 pevddue8a LP, odv %. Matthiae. 
At Soph. Trach. 863 ff., I am tempted, though the temptation should, perhaps, 
be resisted, by 


a 


Hy. a’. mérepov €yw paras, 7 KAvw Twos 
otxtou, du” olkwv apriws opywpevov; 
Tt Pye; 
Hy. B’. nyxet tis od Gonuov adda viv oréyns 
KWKUTOV €low, Kal TL Kawviler TUX. 
866 f. daAdAa viv oréyns . . . TUyYN*: GAAG SvaTUXTA .. . oTéyn. 

The dittography of the w in ovyxareipydow calls for no comment. On the other 
hand, haplography of the letter may possibly have been the source of the mischief 
at Phoen. 1604 ff. : 

Taprdapov yap woheAev 

eMeiv KiBatpwv eis aBvoca yaopuara, 

Os p ov SudAeo’, aAAa SovAcicai Té not 

Sainwy edwxe [1dAvBov audi Seordrnv. 
‘1606 f. SovAevoovrd tou pos IIdAvBov e&édwxev Valckenaer, SovAeioat pé ror Spupav 
édwxe Musgrave, SovAedaovrd pe Moip’ e&é5wxe Porson, SovAcicat pé tor maid’ efedwxe 
anonymous, dSovAciaai ré we TUpavvov e£edwxev audi (et 1608 kravwv 7’) Elmsley, dovAcioat 
(ri pot Saipwv;) €Swxe Bothe’—so Wecklein’s record opens, and on the same high note 
of courage it will be found to close. In Kirchhoff, the tortured lines stand at the foot 
of the page in Weidmann’s smallest minuscules. But iambic trimeters do not, as 
Wolf said of the Mosaic ‘interpolation’ in the JTepi dyovs, drop from heaven ; and, if 
these had their origin on earth, who invented them? and why? and in what sense did 
he believe his muse to have spoken? In Dr. Murray’s edition, eleven dots divide 
dAXa from SovAcioar, and this expedient may be the best available. Yet I fail to see 
how it is recommended by the scholia, to which he appeals, nor am I altogether con- 
vinced that is is necessary. If nothing is lost, then Porson’s dAAa SovAevcovra pe 
practically imposes itself; but, in that case, since Oedipus was brought up as the son 
and heir of Polybus, the project showed a want of prescience little to the credit of 
a daemon, but natural in the soft-hearted slave who made over the child to his 
acquaintance the Corinthian herdsman. It seems to me well within the bounds 
of the possible that he perished in the accident AMQN, and that Oedipus said 

és T* od SuwdAeo’ adAa SovAevoorra pe 
Su<ad>wv* Swe IIdAvBov audi Seardrnv 
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precisely as on a distant day he had said dAo# doris Fv ds dypias méSas |... EAvo’ amo 
te dovov | epputo xavéowoe€ p’ (O.T. 1349 ff.). 

Ion 279 f. Iw. od 8 eEeawOns Hs Kacvyvytwy povn; 

Kp. Bpédos veoyvov pntpos hv ev ayxdAats. 

The old controversy as to # and #y in the first person has flickered out in a gentle- 
men’s agreement, to print, in deference to the ancient grammarians, #[v] in the 
multitude of cases where the word precedes a consonant, and to print, in deference 
to the ancient transcribers, #v in the handful of cases where it precedes a vowel. 
This policy of appeasement in a question of small interest and no importance is 
eminently reasonable, but attains only a modus vivendi. Two facts cannot be 
seriously disputed: first, that 4 has been systematically eliminated from our manu- 
scripts, and, where it survives, has survived by the skin of its teeth; second, that, 
till the dawn of the Middle Comedy, 4#»—if in vogue—was, despite its great metrical 
convenience, avoided by the dramatic poets. Whether that avoidance was complete 
or not, is a secret which has gone with the old world to the grave: all that can be 
done, if anything is worth doing at all, is to scrutinize the faces of the witnesses, and 
to suspend judgement. Their veracity cannot be established, nor their mendacity 
be confuted ; appearances may tell for or against them, but appearances are known 
to be deceptive. To ask that every passage in which 7#v is metrically guaranteed 
should be of clear authenticity, should be linguistically above suspicion, and should 
offer a fairly stubborn resistance to the emending sceptic, would be to demand too 
much from a providence which has many other calls upon its time; but it might be 
fairly expected that one passage in half a dozen would satisfy all three conditions. 
Whether that is so, is questionable. At J.A. 944, for instance, the line éyw xdxuoros 
jv ap’ ’ Apyeiwy avnp meets certainly the second requirement, and, so far as I can see, 
the third; but it is unfortunate, to say the least, that it should occur in one of the 
most widely doubted speeches of a composite play in which it is usually impossible 
to disengage the Euripidean elements from the non-Euripidean: the passage, in fact, 
is not evidence for the form—the form is evidence against the passage.—Again, 
something is surely out of joint at Hel. 988 ff.: od yap yapet ryvd’ ovre ovyyovos 
aéGev | ovr’ GAdos oddeis: GAN’ ey of’ ard£opar, | et wn mpos otxovs Suvdpel’, GAAG pos 
vexpous. | Ti radra; Saxpvors és To OHAv tpemdpevos | eAewwos Hv av paAdAov 7) Spacriptos. | 
xreiv’, et Soxet cou SvaxAeds yap od (odv Reiske) xreveis: | waAAdv ye pévrot Trois epois 
meiBov (mod Dindorf) Adyos, | i’ Fs Stxaia Kai Sdpapr’ eyw AdBw.' Even a man like 
Scaliger, to whom #v was the only form known, could make nothing of #v av; nor has 
any interpretation been given which satisfies at once Greek usage, the demands of 
the context, and the canons of common sense—for Pearson’s note is grounded on 
a pure fallacy.—At Alc. 655 mais 5° Fv eyes cot TrHvde Siddoyxos Sdpwy, all is in order, 
and, had not ooz been spelt with a sigma, the line would have carried weight: as it is, 

™ Schenkl, Herwerden, and Wecklein cancel és 70 OjAurpemdopeba* ; | xreiv’, €f Soxet coe Kré. 








991-5; but, apart from 992, everything is either 

Euripides or an imitation perfect to the last 

detail. If the knife has to be used, it should be 

only on the sick member. The difference between 

Tpemopevos and rperopeba is simply that between 
€ 6 


Tperop and rpemou—sometimes not so much: for, 
as Bast pointed out, circumstances arise in which 
the superscribed symbols become identical. The 
reader, who thought he saw before him: ri raéra ; 
Saxpvois €s ro OnAv tpemdpevos | xreiv’, ei Soxet 
cot xré., 1S not to be censured for setting matters 
right to the best of his ability. None the less, he 
would have done better with: ri raéra ; Saxpvots 


The connexion of thought is clear, or would be so 
on the stage. When Menelaus, in the heat of his 
oratory, comes to that chilling disyllable vexpovs, 
his voice falters a trifle and, to brush away the in- 
voluntary tear, he lifts his hand, as he was to lift 
it later, if the scholiast does not lie, at the chilling 
trisyllable dwdé8os (Or. 643). Then comes the re- 
collection that he is the son of Atreus, the sacker 
of Troy, MevédAaos ovn dyvworos év mdon xGovi, as 
he announces himself at 504 above, and he rises to 
the typical bravado: xreiv’, ei Soxet cor, followed 
by the typical relapse into the better part of 
valour: paAAdv ye pévros Trois €uois mOob Adyoss. 
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Nauck’s 7 yeyw<a> cor is disconcerting. In addition, this question arises: If, at the 
outset of his career, in a play exactly half a century anterior to the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes, in which #v makes its first uncontroverted appearance (though always with 
a pause before the following vowel), Euripides had no objection to Hv éya), is it probable 
that in three myriads of extant verses written subsequently that useful cretic would 
be seen no more?—At Hipp. 1012, the genuine tradition appears to have been 
certainly : paratos dp’ hv, oddapod peév ody dpevdv.' To it no exception can be taken, 
but again a question suggests itself: If Euripides had decided to clinch his reductio 
ad absurdum of Theseus’ arguments by the seven words of the text, why should he 
have checked,” and then discarded, his first impulse, which must have been to arrange 
them thus: dp’ 4 pdraos; oddapod péev odv dpevav (Halbertsma)? Take, for example, 
the precisely analogous cases at Alc. 771 dpa rov &évov | orvyd dixaiws; ib. 228 dp’ aga 
kai ofayds rade .. .; Tro. 935 dp’ nordynoev ‘EAAds, wAdpnv 8 éyw . . .;3 Soph. O.T. 822 
dp’ €puv xaxds; O.C. 753 dp’ aBAov rovverdos . . .; Trach. 988 dp’ €éydn o° . . .;* At. 277 
dp’ €ort tadra Sis rd0" €€ amAdv Kaxd; El. 614 dpa cot Soxet . . .; Aesch. P.V. 735 dp’ 
jpiv Soxet . . .; Ar. Av. 797 dp’ brdmrepov yevéobar mavrds €aorw aftov; Such passages, 
read in their contexts, do far more than show that Halbertsma’s correction deserves, 
at the least, more prominence than falls to its lot in a sequestered nook of Wecklein’s 
appendix.—Of the line from the Jon, which figures at the head of this parag.aph, 
there is little to say. If it requires emendation, then, in my own view, it must be 
emended thus: 
év ayKdAats veoyvoy 7 ntpos Bpédos.* 

Parallels for the trajection can be cited by the dozen: all are idle, however, unless 
one piece of evidence crumbles. At H.F. 1415, Hercules asks: ov motos joba vépbev ev 
Kaxotow wv; and Theseus answers: 


e > hI] ~ 4 Lid > , 
ws €s TO Afjua mavrTos Hv Hoowv avnp. 


The words have been regarded as decisive of the whole problem—wrongly, I fancy, 
but intelligibly. For, on the one hand, the line is necessary ; and, on the other, mortal 
ingenuity cannot by methods on this side of insanity change 7 to 4. But there is 
the alternative. If #v is not mutable and, to beg the question, cannot be the first 
person, then #v is immutable and is the third person. The situation is then at any 
rate clarified : dvyp is no longer a predicate but a subject in search of a predicate, and, 
since there is nothing else which can be that predicate, it lies in the six letters zavros. 
If, then, those letters refuse to yield a word meaning either ovdeis or, at worst, 7 tts 
jj ovdeis, a verdict must be recorded against Elmsley ; if they do yield it, the verdict 
must be open. And open I should leave it at the expense of writing: 


e > % An 4 * Ld ie 
Ws és TO Aja ondvios* Hv Hoowv avnp. 


For the western or north-western loop which, added to a, converts it into @, is 
easily and often overlooked, or, on occasion added: so metpats for ozeipars Ion 1164, 





' Here ¢pevaiv is a clear emendation by Mark- 
land (the manuscripts have ¢povdv, but the 
scholiast renders: ovSapod avvécews Fv). In the 
rest, Wecklein states that L has xovdapoi, 
Murray adding the qualification, ‘teste Pul- 
tonio’: for ody (VBL), MAV? give #v and P 
nothing. The conjectures based on these dis- 
crepancies are negligible: xovdapod perqv ppevav 
may be mentioned, but only because its authors 
were Kirchhoff and Nauck. Wecklein, without 
the shadow of a reason, deleted the verse. 

2 Certainly not because here, as it happens, 


the preceding two sentences were also interroga- 
tive. See Soph. Ai. 1272-81, followed immediately 
by the triumphant: dp’ dpiv otros rair’ édpacev 
évdixa ; (1282). 

3 So the passage ought to be written from V 
(ap’ edrixnoev ‘EAds, wAdunv 8 éyw): P—which 
gives dp’—accidentally omits 8’, and therefore 
conjectured 4 8’ edréynoev, which has had the 
luck to become the vulgate. 

+ So Wecklein, rightly, for dp’ ééy5ns : Cobet’s 
éfj5no08” was pure carelessness—for a second 
person, classical or not, destroys the sense. 
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and conversely xvpuvov éorerpev for kdpivov expl[e|vev Demetr. epy. 156; E€voro mapevow 
for £€vor, mapecow and rove mapdvras for od mapovras I.T. 728 and Suppl. 649, and con- 
versely zrapov for ozapev Heliod. iv. 8 and zapévra for omapévra (¢') Phalar. p. 488, 25 Hr.; 
evimetv for evioetv Suppl. 435, Aourds for Avords Ar. fr. 544, wap’ aomida for zpazida 
Bacch. 427, €rt mor’ for tis 7or’ Suppl. 623, and the like everywhere in moderate manu- 
scripts. A good example for the present purpose is V's zavia (the word does not follow 
a o) for ovavia at Rhes. 245." 

As a respite from these vacillations, I take a passage where there can be no doubt 
in any mind as regards the corruption, and where there is very little in my own as 
regards the remedy: 


I.T. 860 ff. Id. ... mapa 5€ Bwpov hv Sdxpva Kai yoor. 
ped hed yepviBwyv exer. 


Op. @pwka Kaya toAuav Hv ErAn Tarnp. 


The mutilation of the archetype, which has damaged so many passages of this play, 
has left 861 metrically and otherwise deficient, and it is necessary to expand exer.— 
in all human probability to a dochmius, though Dr. Murray contents himself with 
Seidler’s unassuming cretic <7@v)> €xet. Wecklein conjectured exe? <dowiwv>, Kirch- 
hoff exe? <rav eudv>, Koechly €xet (rv mxpadv>: Schroeder printed ded ded yepviBwv 
<avociwy) €xet, which is barely Greek, and ignores the fact that these mutilations 
take place at the end of lines. In reality, one syllable only is unknown: for two are 
furnished by Orestes with his @uwfa xayw. Examples are hardly called for, but 
one may quote: El. 1167 f. KA. id pot po. | Xo. Gpwka Kaya mpos Téxvwv xewpouperns, 
Hipp. 1314 f. On. otpor. | Ap. Sdxver ce, Onoed, pidos; add’ Ex’ jovxos, | rodvbévd’ 
aKkovoas ws av oiuw&ns mAéov, Soph. O.C. 820 Oi. otwor. Kp. ray’ e€ers wadAAov oipwlew 
7ade, At. 939 Te. iw pot por, | ovd€v o° amore Kai dis oiudEat, yovat, El. 788 otpor rdAawa: viv 
yap oip@at mapa, Aesch. Ag. 1072 Ka. drotorot... | Xo. ri rair’ dvwrdrvéas apdgi Ao€iov ; 
ib. 1307 Ka. ded ped. | Xo. ri robr’ EfevEas ;—Iphigenia therefore said : ded ded yepviBwv 








1 An excellent emendation, which appears to 
have made no converts, is Goram’s év Tavpors 
néow at J.T. 1010, which ought in all probability 
to be written: dfw d¢ o” qvmep pi) avros €v Tavpots 
méow xré. (aw S€ o” Canter: 7fw dé y” || padres 
Markland: xadros || €v Tavpors Goram : évrav6oi). 
And, as I am not likely ever to have a more 
specious excuse for emending Anach. ep. 2 
ca. init., I use the opportunity. Anacharsis is 
advising Solon not to allow the peculiarities of 
Scythian garb to warp his judgement upon 
Scythian wits, and he does so in these words: 
ornAa S€ Kai Kdcpos owpatos pn yevéoOwoav 
€umodvov opis Kpicews, GAAoe yap dAAws Kara 
vouous TaTépwv KexoopnKac. Ta owpyara. For 
orjAas Westermann conjectured oroAai, and so 
(with xéopuos) Hercher reads. But anyone who, 
for his sins, has trudged what Democritus would 
have called the paxp1) 686s azavidxevtros of the 
Didot Epistolographt must, I think, concede 
that the best professional manner calls for a 
little more local colour: wiAoc* 8€ Kai Kdoporo]* 
owpatos xré. For if Timnes—or Tymnes, « 768” 
avut@ ¢girov KexAnuévw—told Herodotus the 
truth, Anacharsis was uncle "J8av@vpcov roi 
Xxvbéwv Baarréos (iv. 76), and therefore a pilleatus 





(Iordanes v. 39 ut refert Dio—in the Getica—... 
quit dicit primum Tarbosteseos, deinde vocatos 
pilleatos hos qui inter eos generost extabant, ex 
quibus ets et reges et sacerdotes ordinabantur : see 
Budé’s Dio t. ii. 394, 399, with or. lxxii. 3, and 
compare also Luc. Scyth. 1 otxot 5€ od rod 
Baotreiov yévous wv (Toxaris) ov8€ trav mdo- 
gopixav, adda Lxvdav trav modAAdv Kai Synporixay, 
olot eiot map’ avrois of oxrdmodes Kadovpevor). 
By way of abusing the opportunity, I correct 
also ep. 9 (p. 104, 40): tva re ys xpwpara dta- 
ddpous paorevovres Oaipa memoinvra. This alone 
is the authentic tradition, preserved in L: 
Hercher’s text is drawn from interpolated sources 
and depraved further by himself. Read simply 
lvds* re yns xpwpare* S:addpovs (gold and silver) 
xré.: Cf. Plut. def. or. 434 Bin. ports olfov les 7 
Tpixes apacai Suatpéxovaw €v trois peraArAas. The 
whole epistle is ruined by Hercher, who alters 
the soundest readings and leaves the most 
transparent corruptions untouched—for instance, 
a couple of sentences later: dwoxérevow roretoBat 
KeAevovaw ols é€maivetv Epws eoriv. Read, of 
course: Jytaivecy*, and compare, if something 
has to be compared, Synes. enc. calv. 76A sors 
bytaivesy €pa, pipeioOw rov iarpixys edpernv. 
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éxeiCvwv* oiwow,* and, to my own thinking, she is to be congratulated on choosing 
the most impressive word in the language." 

If this supplement has any likelihood, it is, of course, due to a pair of accidents— 
that the metre betrays the lacuna and that there is an external clue to its content. 
When both those conditions are absent, as they usually are, emendation by lacuna is 
bound to be a dangerous and unremunerative trade. Since, in addition, all editors 
abhor a void,? the asterisk is a rare sight in classical texts. And yet there are times 
when the outsider of my own type wonders if that emblem of surrender might not 
be preferable to death in the last ditch of impossible conjecture or incredible exegesis. 
To come to details may be hazardous, but I venture to quote a passage which I think 
characteristic : 

Or. 423 f. Me. ws raxyd perqAGov o” aiwa pnrépos Beat. 

Op. ov aodds adnOys 8’ és didous Edus Kakés. 
Here, with the exception of Kirchhoff, the editors matorum genttum—Porson, Her- 
mann, Dindorf, Nauck, and Murray—print, after Brunck, aAnOjs 8 és pirouvs eduv 
didos. The phalanx is imposing; and yet, it seems to me, the conjecture may rank 
among the most dubious which have ever insinuated themselves into a standard text 
of Euripides. Diplomatically it is a naked absurdity; and, if the words éduv didos 
are to be supposed to have been lost by accident (as may be inferred from Dr. Murray’s 
inclined brackets), what manner of man was it who, noticing the lacuna, meditated 
upon it, felt confidence in his power to fill it, had Greek enough to know that the 
mada said éduv and not édvnv, and then, with his very parchment crying aloud for 
éduv didros, evolved édus xaxds? Even if, by faith, we acquiesce in Brunck’s emendation 
(certissima contectura, says Porson, who was a specialist in certain conjectures), the 
verse is an irrelevance—no answer to the one foregoing, which it ignores; no prelude 
to the one following, by which it is ignored. Only on the hypothesis that 424 consists 
of the beginning of one line and the end of another can the phenomena be rationally 
explained; and Kirchhoff, therefore, with a sigh, concluded that the price of truth 
was the moving spectacle: 

Me. cs taxd pernAGdv o° atwa pnrépos Beat. 

Op. * * . x * x 

Me. * * ~~ * &s didous edus Kakos. 

Op. od aodos addAnfns 5° * * * 

1 Philostratus, who was a judge of such things, corrections ever made in the dramatists, restored 
appears to have agreed with me(Ep. 5 Z«v@ys... the hand of Sophocles: Jo. mas elwas ; § rébvnKev 
an’ éxeivov Tod Bwpod), but not so his editors: for  Oldimov warip; | Ay. réOvnxe ITdAvBos- «it dé pH, 
at vit. Apoll. ii. 14 Kayser destroyed the pretty: a£@ @aveiv. The reason for the corruption, which 
Kat €xiSva wn more rods dpets ods amérexe Nauck unaccountably failed to notice (‘eine zu 
Axpwpéevn kai Oeparedovoa exeivyn TH yAdtrn, by «i 5é x beigeschriebene Erklarung A€yw 76 adnbés 
the ridiculous conjecture éxxetwévn, which is mag zur Entstellung des Textes den Anlass 
reprinted in the Loeb Philostratus and even  geboten haben’), is sun-clear: the eye of some 
translated by Phillimore. Equally lamentable transcriber passed from ré6vnxev to réOvnxe, and 
are the attempts, at Tro. 1188, to displace davo. the relics: Io. m@s elnas ; 4 réOvnxe IToAvBos- «c 
7 éxeivoe by such things as dmvoe re Kowoi or  8€ 7 afd Oaveitv were expanded to two trimeters. 
dumvot te xAtvat—as though the tragedy of life Yet even in the Oxford text the lines appear 
did not chiefly reside in the necessity of saying _ thus: Jo. mais elmas; 4 réOvnKe (v Oidimou warnp; ) | 
‘that’ and not ‘this’. Ay. ei 7 Aéyw radnOés, afta Oavetv—the second 

2 If the void has to be acknowledged, it has part of Nauck’s proposal (as vital as the first) 
to be a very little one. A curious instance is is not mentioned. That is to say, rather than 
the well-known passage :0.7. 943 f. Io. 7s elmas; admit the loss of four words where the loss of 
4% 7é0vnxe IIéAvBos; Ay. ef 5¢ wh | A€yw y’ €y some words is undeniable, the unanimous testi- 
taAnbés, déud Oavetv. That, and nothing else is mony of every manuscript that counts is thrown 
the tradition, and it is impossible, and nothing to the winds by a falsification of «i 5€ yi Aéyw 
else. Nauck, by one of the clearest and best y’ éyd to ei um Aéyw, and a palmary emendation 
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The task of peopling the stellar spaces he left to others, and the difficulties seem not 
inconsiderable. But he has complicated matters needlessly by his inversion of the 
two halves of 424 :' for it is easy enough to satisfy all demands of the context and to 
provide a prima-facie excuse for the scribe by writing something on the lines of: 


Me. ws taxd perHABov o° alua pnrépos Gea. 
Op. kaye) petqABov aro ody rayeu Twi. 


Me. od aodds, adnOrjs 


" €s pidous Edus didos. 


Op. od cody av etrrouy’ Ss pidors Eu Kaxds.* 


Two other passages may have a few words, as in both the three symptoms by 
which cases of omission may, as a rule, be diagnosed seem to me exceptionally clear; 
in both rational interpretation is hardly possible; in both the tradition resists sane 
alteration ; in both the gist of the lacuna, if lacuna there be, is clear. 


Hel. 353 fi. Poviov aiwpnya 


dua Sépns opéLopar 


7 Evpoxrovoy Saiypov 


e U4 ~ 
ai“opvrou odaydas 


avrooidapov €ow meAdow dia capKos apsAdAav. 


So runs Wecklein’s text, daiypyov aivoptrov—the joint property of himself, F. W. 
Schmidt, Nauck, Hartung, and Reiske—being a plausible emendation of a probably 
corrupt diwypa Aayopdrov. As to the words preceding, ddvov aidpnua means ‘a 
murderous means of suspension’, or, in the non-lyric style, ‘a halter’ ; 3ua 5é€pns means 
‘through the neck’ (as at Or. 41 cira d:a dépns ed€Earo, and everywhere else) ; dpéfopar 
means ‘I shall reach for’, and is construed with a genitive (Or. 328, Ion 842, Hel. 1238, 
Archel. fr. 242 N.)—for at Or. 303 the oldest and best manuscript gives, not oirdv 7’ 
opefar, but cirwy 7’ ope€ar, and the epic yelp’ dpéyecBar (2 506) is irrelevant. When 
the neck is mentioned in connexion with suspension, the following phrases commended 
themselves to Euripides: audi Bpdxov Aevd xabappdlovea Sepa Hipp. 771, dupa Sépns 
ib. 781, €€drber Bpdxov apydi Secpav Ion 1065, edrpémie . . . Bodxov dépn Or. 953, amaprijaa, 
dépnv Andr. 412, aprioat dépnv ib. 811, Bpdyw dépnv odpaviw meAdooa Alc. 229, Bpdyw 


is degraded to an idle guess which has far less 
than one chance in ten thousand to be nght. 

1 At Phoen. 878f. all manuscripts but P 
(which has zoia for ézoia) offer: dyw ri dpav 
érota 8 ob Aéywy Enn, | eis ExPos FAPov mai 
roiow Oidimov;—the scholia recording a good 
variant, eis d6yAov FAGov. Murray gives, with some 
Byzantines, ri (ov) dSpav, wota 8° xré. (others 
had tried ri Spay (od)), cites & ro od amo Kowoid, 
vi ov Spay ypaderar 5€ xayw ri py Spav moia 8° 
(Kirchhoff’s version is ypdgerat 5€ xai ayw ri 
pi Spav woia 8’ xré., but I have not Schwartz 
at hand), and concludes: ‘lectio dubia: cf. ad 
Hel. 56’, where our manuscripts give ti 877’ 
érs £4; and those of Aristophanes (Thesm. 868) 
ri obv Ext (G; ‘fortasse recte’. The lection cer- 
tainly is dubious: ay is in the air, and the 
negative for Spév can only be procured at the 
cost of a probably illegitimate hiatus. Kirchhoff 
was so little satisfied that he assumed the loss 
of a verse between 878 and 879. The assumption 
is reasonable, though spéculative, but again he 
misplaced his asterisks: for, if 878 and 879 are 
the first and third verses of a trio, then, whatever 


the second verse, the necessity for ri od Spadyv in the 
first is not removed. The lacuna, if it exists, 
comes where the break is betrayed by the jobbing 
repair é7ota. No doubt, a number of passable 
supplements might be invented; to myself 
Melpomene suggests nothing better than: 

adyd ti Spadv (ametmov efiapevos 

omovdy paraia ) ;* rota 5° ob Adywv Enn xre. 
Again, at Soph. Phil. 1250 ff. 
O08. orparov 8° *Ayatav od doBR mpdcowv rade; 
Ne. £dv 7& Stxaiw tov adv ov rapBa dofov. 
OS. + * * 
Ne. aad ovdé ror of yecpi weiBopate ro Spay xre. 
the universally accepted asterisks are due to 
Hermann, who, like Dobree, required also: rov 
adv od tapB& orpardv. The vulgate is defensible 
at a pinch, but usage speaks in favour of the 
change (see, for example, van Leeuwen on 
Av. 893), and Hermann could have had his 
orparév without the change of a letter or the 
addition of a star: 
Ne. fdv 7& Sixaiw tov adv ob tapBS (orparov. 


0. * jj *  \¢éBov.* 
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y aipacav evyevn Sépnv Hel. 136. These are the available piéces justificatives by which 
to demonstrate that dovov aiwpnua dia S€pns opéfouar means: ‘I shall fasten a halter 
round my neck.’ If anyone declines the attempt, which has of course been made, he 
must alter dca S€pns into zepi 5€pnv, explain the corruption, and then produce the verb 
whose resemblance to opefouar can deceive the eye, which has the same scansion, and 
which is synonymous with zepudrrw. Otherwise, he must capitulate by: 

doviov aiwpnua 

* * 

dua Sépns dpéLopar Kre.* 
‘Nil melius’, says Seneca, ‘aeterna lex fecit quam quod unum introitum nobis ad vitam 
dedit, exitus multos’ ; but, if you wear a buskin or a sock, the emergency exits are but 
three. One might call many witnesses, but I content myself with Pluto (ap. Ar. Ran. 
1504 ff.) xai Sos rovri (sc. ro Eidos) KAcofdvre dépwv, | xai rovrovai (sc. rods Bpdxous) 
toiot mopiorais, | Mipynki 8 cpod Kai Nixopdyw: | 7dde 8’ (sc. ro Kwvevov) ’Apyevouw Ke. 


At J.T. 632 ff., the issue is one of natural science, for the Greek runs crystal-clear : 
moAvy Te yap cot Koopov evOnow Tadw, 
£av0 7’ éAaiw copa cov KatacBéow. 
All would be better than well, if olive-oil extinguished flame, but it is said not to do 
so, and one must be a little more subtle: ‘Fire’, then, according to Paley (and to 
Hermann), ‘is not put out by oil; but it is made to burn itself out the faster ; so that 
the bones might have been collected perhaps in a less calcined condition than they 
would otherwise have been.’ To determine the degrees of calcination, two separate 
experiments would be necessary, and, though Wilamowitz once turned a handmill 
in order to settle the metre of dAe:, pvAa, dre xré., here the indolent, such as Weil, 
dismiss this ingenious piece of hermeneutics as a platsanterte. England holds that 
‘we may well understand by oda here the smouldering ashes left when the fire had 
done burning’. Even so there persists an uneasy feeling that this is one of those 
things which might have been expressed differently, and many inquests of many 
coroners have testified that the application of oil to smouldering embers is accom- 
panied by a spice of adventure. Conjecture fails: for Geel’s xaraoxedd brings a 
solecism in its train; Musgrave’s xaraoreAd is not so used; and everything else in 
Wecklein is a temerity or an eccentricity or both.’ I fail to see what is left save to 
take one’s courage in both hands and assume that once upon a time some slave of 
the lamp, by an accident never sufficiently to be regretted, left out the equivalent of 
one line in one column in the endless procession of lines and columns which blighted 
his existence—in other words, to write: 
£av0@ 7° édaiw odpa cov * * xaracBéow. 

In which case, the extinguishing agent was not oil but wine (xara zupxainv oBéoav 
aifom oivw Y 250, 22 791). 

That the method has its dangers must be granted. In one passage, on which 
many notes were written of yore by candidates in Honour Moderations, I used to 
think it unavoidable ; but an alternative, which I have not seen suggested, causes me 
to doubt. The place is 
I.T. 284 ff. Kai Bo@ Kuvayos ws* 
ITvAdin, Sé5opxas 7HVvSe ; THVSE 5’ ody Opas 
“Aidov Spdxawav, ws pe BovAera xraveiv 
Sewais éxyidvats eis Eu” eoropwpern ; 


onodév «xaracBéow Or cov xaracBéow Séuas 
Wecklein, ypava 7’ éAaiw odpa adv Koiras 8 Eow 
Goram. 


1 xaBayviow Camper, xarayex@ or xataxAvow 
Koechly, orébw «dra Bergk, xaramAdow Rauchen- 
stein, xaraomep® Ziegler, xarappay Gloél, ojv 
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7 8 €x xiTwWYwY Tip TVéoVEA Kai ddvov 
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mTEpois Epéooe, pnTep ayKdAas €unv 
€xovoa, éTpivov OxOov, ws émeuBadAn. 

In the first line, Nauck’s excellent xcvv<déméda> (drawn from Or. 260), may well be 
right instead of the traditional xuvayds ds, which inverts the roles of hunter and quarry: 
for the archetype of LP was in this drama a decidedly dog-eared tome. In what 
follows, Orestes describes the conventional trinity of Furies. While the first two are 
concerned, his words are plain enough: in the case of the third, wézpwov dy6ov is 
presumably delirium, but yi7wvwy is lunacy, and therefore—eipyjcerar yap—less 
repellent than the idiocy of most of the conjectures. They need not be transcribed: 
he who finds the name of Hermann attached to yAdavwv (‘olim Kcevwvwv’), that of 
Badham to yeAvvav, and that of Nauck to éyxuris vv, may close Wecklein. Kirchhoff, 
whose temperament guaranteed him from such lapses, thought of 7 8 é« tpirwy ai, 
but the proposal, though not impossible, is too far from the ductus to have any 
cogency. The course which once seemed to me right—to mark the loss of two hemi- 
stiches after xurwvwy—has been advocated by Wecklein, but to divine their form or 
even their content is beyond my power.' In addition, I know of no passage where 
xiT@ves is used of one xirwv. The choice, to the best of my judgement, lies between 
Kirchhoff’s conjecture and another which looks technically preferable and may be 
otherwise not inferior. If, in a progenitor of LP, there stood the reading : 7) é« yurevewv 
5€ mip mvéovoa Kai ddvov, then, the moment any corrector arrived at the place, it was 
predestined to become: 7 8’ €« xirwvwv Kre. But, had that reading by some hazard 
drifted unscathed down the tide of time, there would now have stood in most texts, 
probably on the conjecture of Markland: 


e , } Lk ~ ld ‘ , 
HK yetTOvwr de* ip mrvéovea Kai dovor. 


Nor, for my own part, should I have felt any qualms. The eye of Orestes passes from 
the dog-fiend to the dragon, then to the neighbouring and more dreadful form which 
bears his mother’s corpse, marble and mountain-huge, and exhales death and flame, 
not ex xiTwvwy NOF ex yaAw@v NOF ex oxorewav Nor even ayy vwtwv, but simply through 
that humdrum aperture, the mouth. And, if in his agitation, he uses the words ék 
yeitovwv, Which are not elsewhere found in tragedy, it remains none the less true that 
the phrase, with or without the article, figurative in sense or not figurative, was 
unquestioned Greek from the golden age to the bronze (a miscellany of examples may 
be found in Davis’ and Markland’s notes on Max. Tyr. xli. 3 wapa mddas 7a Sucyxepa, 
ex yerrovwy 7a Kaxa) ; While, if its appearances in comedy and the later prose are set 
aside, it can still be shown by the help of Lycurgus (§ 21) and of Plato (Rep. 531 A) 
to have been no mere colloquialism but an expression fit for the best of company. 
The change itself is light: few minuscule confusions are easier than that between 
y and x, and, in effect, nothing else is involved. For, in regard to the conflicting 
claims of o and w,? the manuscripts of the tragedians maintain an iron neutrality 
undisturbed by grammatical or metrical incidents: dAyewds éefexéumer’ opens a 
trimeter at Soph. O.C. 1664, ’Apyetwv dyAov another at Eur. Or. 119, & rAjpwr a third 











1 And, it appears to me, beyond Wecklein’s. 
At any rate, when he made the attempt, he 
produced only : 7 8 €« xirwvwv (vuxri mpoodepay 
idety | €uoi cropwrov) rip mvéovoa Kai ddvov xré. 
The words themselves have been hammered 
out on the basis of éd0€’ iSeiv rpets vuxri rpoadepeis 
xopas (Or. 408), coupled with a hint from éoropw- 
peévn above and the recollection of an emendation 
by Hermann in an Aeschylean fragment. The 
underlying theory would seem to be that, while 


to speak of a Fury breathing fire and slaughter 
from the shirt(s) is a thing that cannot be done, 
all proprieties of thought and language are 
adequately safeguarded, if you add in Johnsonian 
Greek that the shirt is as black as midnight. 
Those of the Erinyes were, however, according 
to the best authorities, only dark-grey. 

2 I venture an emendation of Xen. Cyr. vil. 5. 
25, which I transcribe with Mr. Marchant’s note: 
ovdev av ein Oavpacrov ef Kai dxAevoror ai mvAat ai 


oo eer rene ee ONL 
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at 1613, mwAw concludes a fourth at Jon 1154, while at Tvo. 537 P transmits impartially 
auBp@ra moAov. And, if our allotted years were seventy times seven, the list might be 
expanded to any required dimensions. Hence, if I knew an early example of the 
figurative use of orao@a, I should write with a quiet mind at Soph. Trach. 1071 ff.: 
GoTis wate mrapbévos 
BéBpvxa KAaiwv: Kai 708’ odd’ av els rote 
Tovd avdpa dain mpdoc8’ ideiv Sedpaxora, 
GAA’ dorévaxtos aiev €omwmpnv* Kakois. 
For the manuscript tradition is €oadpynyv, the corruption or correction of which into 
eimopnv (& At. 317) is far more probable than the reverse process; eizopnv itself is 
dubious (it need only be said that Jebb’s parallel is Eur. Phoen. 413 6 datywv p’ 
éxdAecev mpos THY TUxnv, reinforced by axoAovbeiv 7 Adyw and axodovetv trois mpdypa- 
ow); and the metaphor in éozwynpy is sufficiently natural to occur to any writer of 
any age—certainly no reader would stumble at the sense of distrahebar.—Nor, per- 
haps, should the case be taken as finally closed at H.F. 616 f.: 
Ap. 008° oldev Eipuabevs ce yijs jKovtT’ avw. 
Hp. ovx oldev- €APwyv ravOad’ <ideinv wadpos. 
Hermann mistranslated the last words by ‘reversus, rei domesticae statum prius 
cognoverim’, but most of his successors have supposed them to be faulty, and the 
common correction is Matthiae’s ov« of8’: iv’ €AOwv ravOaS’ eideinv wapos, though Nauck 
approved F. W. Schmidt’s €Adeiv 5’ eva’ eiAounv, and Wilamowitz read, with Musgrave, 
HAVov ravOaSd’ cid€vac. Matthiae vindicated his elliptical iva by Ion 950 6 mais dé rod *orw; 
iva ov pnker Hs azrats,and—although there is farmorethanashadeof difference between 
the two passages—it cannot be denied that by a slight change he has produced a 
verse which no one would dare to call impossible. On the other hand, it seems to me, 
he might, by a change not greatly heavier, have produced a much more powerful line: 
odK oldev: €ADdvT’ evOdS eidein* mapos. 
‘Before he hears I have returned to earth, may he hear I have been at Thebes.’ It 
is a dull ear that is deaf to the undertone,’ and possibly a too cautious breast that 
shrinks from the changes of w to o, of eidei7 to eide’n, and of a to «. 
1 When the hinted deed is done the chorus 
sings (809 ff.) : 
Kpelcowv pot TUpavvos Epus 
7 Svoyéve.” avaxtwv, 
a viv €gopay daives 
Evdndopwy €s aywrwv 


e 


tod Baowreiov elev? xwydle. yap 7% mods maoa 
THOE TH vuKri. 

‘elevy] ds &v CAEGH  § xwydlea] xp: 

doxet CAEGH: xwpodoxet DF: xwpale 

Stephanus: é€v «ww Muretus addito elva 

post wdoa: edwyeirac Madvig, unde edw- 

xeto8a yap Soxet Schenkl: Secrvet Hug: ais dutAAayv, ei To Sixasov 

€v omisi quod videtur varia lectio esse: Geois Er’ apéoxet. 

deinde aptissimam coniecturam Stephani For the spaced words, unmeaning, unmetrical, 

accepi.’ and me iudice unemended, I propose simply: 
The solution does no injustice either to Xeno- écopdoa gaiver* xré. The sense, at any rate, is 
phon or to the reader; but from the data one’ clear and good: “Thou art a better prince for 
would suspect that Gobryas said: «dw 8 me than those baseborn kings who now, looking 
€o.xev*® 4 mddts maoa xrée. At Resp. Ath. i. thy sword in face, make it aboundingly plain 
14. i n., Soxodar is again impossible: wepi 5¢ whether or no the good cause is still the cause of 
T&v ouupdywy, Sr. (del. Morus) éxmAéovres God.’ With the language there can be no 
ovxodavrovaw ws Soxovct Kai puocoto. zovs quarrel: for the rather uncommon use of ¢aive, 
xpnorov’s xré. Mr. Marchant quotes Zurborg’s compare Soph. Trach. 1158 daveis éroios dv avnp 
Kai Sudxovor, but, as the confusion between yds xaAg, and for the rest such passages as: 
Soxeiy and Seiv is ubiquitous, cai Sodac* seems és xpdvos Prefavra Kai Adyxns axpyv Suppl. 318, 
preferable: compare Plut. Per. 16 6 8€ Tnde- ei x) Kupjoes ... | devyovras aAAd adv BAémovras 
xAetins rapadedwxéva dnaiv atr@ tos *AOnvaiovs és Sdpu Rhes. 113f., és xépas Acvooes €puds; 
T]érecdsv re ddpous ards re modes, Tas pev Setv,  Phoen. 597, xaxy 5 és aAxiy xai aidnpov eicopay 
ras 8° avadveww. Med. 264, et simm. 
4590-5 N 
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To go back for a moment to the vocalization of ytrwvwv and yerrovwy—not much 
ink need be spent over the claims of « and «: when i-sounds are concerned, then 
ovdev 6 Tt od yiyverat Kal éTt mepaitépw. The case of 770. 1203 ff. has at least the charm 
of simplicity. There Hecuba reflects: 
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Ovntav 5€ p@pos doris ed mpdocew SoKdv 
BéBata xaiper- Trois rpdmots yap ai Tdyat, 
eumrAnktos ws avOpwros, aAAor’ ddAoce 
mno@ot, KovdEis AUTOS EvTUYEL TOTE. 


At the beginning, Herwerden’s «d mpdcowv Soxet | BéBora yaipew may be hardly 
necessary, but is not negligible. At the end, Dr. Murray remarks, after Bothe: 
‘ adros (‘ipse per se’) VP ’, and so he reads. I do not think it would be mere frivolity 
to object that the Latin for adrds is not tpse per se but 7Hse, and that the Greek for 
tpse per se is not adrds but adros d:’ adrod. Valckenaer, on Phoen. 927, included the 
verse in his list of passages where he would read wards for adrdés, and in most texts 
adtos now appears. The sense which it is intended to convey, though it breaks under 
the load, is merely: 


> 8) Oo” _ ? a 
KOU OLS” QAUTOS EUTUXEL TIOTE. 


Nor is the misspelling of more consequence than P’s edrvyf a word later. 
Nor is Andr. 979 ff. much more complex : 


> 4 b nn 4 7 
Kayw TaTeEwos wy TUxaLs Tais OLKODEV 


HAyouv pev yAyouv, cupdopais 8” jveryouny, 
cay de orepnleis WYOpnY aKkwv ydpwr. 


Scaliger removed the solecism by ovpdopas 8’ 7vecyounv, L. Dindorf by cvpdopais 
5° everyounv: but it is hard to believe that Euripides could write anything except 


nAyovv pev HAyouv cuudopas iv’ eityouny,* 
adv d€ orepnleis wyounv akwv ydapwr. 


As a matter of routine one may quote Jon 1252 iopev, & rdAawa, Tas ods cuudopds, 
iv’ el rdxns, Or. 447 HKets cupdopas €s Tovoxarov, T 70. 684 és radrov Kes ovpdopas, Hel. 
1194 ev T@ S€ Keioat ovppopas; Soph. Ant. 1229 ev TH S€ Evpdopas dSuePOdpns ;—to which 
may be added Eur. El. 238 «i Cis, cov re Coa ouppopas eyers, Where Madvig’s ozov... 
ovppopas €xet (€xn) is far more probable than Elmsley’s generally received dzws .. . 
ovpdopas exerts. For the verb, cf. Plat. Rep. 395 p év Evpdopais . . . éxouevnv, Laws 887 E 
ev Evpdopais . . . €xouevwv, Hdt. 1. 35 ovpdhoph éxydpevos simm. 

The confusion of ‘7? yuxpd’ and ‘4 pweydAo’—if those names still exist—is not much 
better cloaked at Hel. 1621 ff. : 


F , , e ‘ > 4 , 

Oc. & yuvaikeias Téxvasow aipebeis eyw raAas- 
EexTrepevyaow yapor pe. Kel pev Hv GAWoyLos 
vais Suwypacw tovicas efdov av raya £évous Ke. 


Most readers must have felt a touch of surprise on arriving at the lumbering zovyjeas, 
though two alone seem to have tried to do better—Bothe with zovnpovs, Stadtmueller 
with xAovycas. I should take it to be a simple corruption of xovioas. For the con- 
fusion of « and z is frequent when either letter yields a reasonably common word 
(e.g. xwdois = mwdovs Rhes. 373, axovra = amdvra Hel. 1546, Aexrov (M) = Aemrov 
hyp. ii O7., wézAwv = téxvwv H.F. 925), and that the optical resemblance was at times 
disconcertingly close is shown by such readings as  xov (4 cov Ek) = # mov at Lys. 
Vl. 12, emoxopevor (A) = emiordpevor at Plut. Oth. 7, xpdéavres for mpdéavres at D. 
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Chrys. or. XXvil. 1, adoxvos for dumvos at Procop. t. iii. 88, 18 Haury, and by many 
similar instances. 


Soph. Trach. 1199: yoou d¢€ pndev eLoitw Sdxpu- 
aA’ aorévaxtos KaddKpuTos, eizep ef 
TouO avdpos, epfov. 


‘Oyr poet’, Blaydes once observed (on E/. 349), ‘is much given to peculiarities of style, 
and affects quaint and unusual expressions.’ To correct that addiction Blaydes 
laboured with unflagging zeal to the close of his long term of years; and here, per- 
turbed by the quaintness of ‘Let no tear come in’, and unconvinced by Wakefield’s 
version ‘Let no tear gush forth’, he came to the rescue with é€pzérw, or ée€irw, or 
expeitw, OF exméon, Or exxéns, forgetting 7xérw, which was happily remembered later 
by F. W. Schmidt. And, after all, it seems permissible to ask: ‘What does eicirw 
mean?’ According to Jebb’s right-hand page, it is to be rendered, ‘Let there be seen’ : 
according to his note, it is ‘abs., come in, find a place there’, and he cites Plat. Phaedr. 
270 A (ro yap iimAdvovy Tobro Kai mavrTn TeAcovoupyov Coker evredOev trofev eiavevar)—a 
passage which evidently demonstrates that eiovévas may mean ‘to come in,’ and 
evidently demonstrates nothing else in the world. The one possible explanation 
he brushes aside: “We ought not to supply ge, as if the sense were, “‘come into thy 
thoughts” (Phaedo, p. 58 E ovre... pe... €Aeos eionje).’ That there is a gap of some 
width between eio7AGe pe olxros, Seta, PoBos, Epws, droyia, Séos Kai dpovris, Sewov 
7, etc., and eio7AGé pe Sdxpvov is obvious, but it may well be bridgeable. Philostratus 
could venture: ézei 5’ yKovoev “EAAnva te Kai codov elvar tov HKovra, eonAGev adrov 
OcuoroKxAjs 6 ’AOnvaios (V.A.T. i. 29) and: taira axovovra tov TeAecivov . . . €o7Abev 
6 avyp (ib. iv. 40); while the author, whoever he was, of Phoen. 1370 wrote: zoAdois 
5’ émne Sdxpva tis tUyns Gon, to the signal displeasure of Valckenaer. To me the 
dubious points are, first, the presence of yndév; second, the circumstance that etcirw 
is but a letter removed from a word simple, direct, and demonstrably Sophoclean. 
For turn Jebb’s English into Greek of which it can be a translation, and we have: 


yoou Sé pndev EL aldw* Sdxpu: 
> > > , > 4 e 
aAN’ aorévaxtros KadaKpuTos KTE. 


Compare, above, 802 aAAd p’ ex ye THade ys | wépPuevoov ws TdxLoTa, 15" adrod Oavw, 
0.C. 174 py S47” dducnOd, Eur. H.F. 1399 GAX’ ala pi cots eEoucpEwpat wérrAas: that 
the idiom gives the minatory undertone required is shown by ® 475 px cev viv ere 
TaTpos evi peydpovow aKovaw | edyouevou KTE. 

In a passage of this sort, where the traditional reading is, at worst, no more than 
disputable, the sole purpose of conjecture is to provide an extraneous test of pro- 
bability. If the questioned reading proves to be, optically, the speaking likeness of 
a reading completely unquestionable, then its probability is diminished by an amount 
which must always be differently estimated by differing temperaments: if, on the 
other hand, it is not amenable to simple and direct emendation, not involving the 
hypothesis of two or more stages of corruption, nothing remains but to accept it 
as genuine. I give a pair of instances out of very many in which it seems to me 
impossible to decide with any confidence either for or against the tradition: 


Eur. Phoen. 396 ff. Io. ai 8 éAmides Booxovar duyddas, ws Adyos. 
TTo. wxadois BrA€moveat y’ Gupaow, péAdAovor Se. 
Io. ov8 6 xpdvos adras Suecddyno’ ovoas Kevas; 
ITo. éxovow adpodirny tw’ ndetav KaKdv. 


In 399, can the alliance de mots, ddpodirny . . . kax@v be regarded as probable? 
The cases in which d¢poSirn is simply venustas (e.g. Luc. Scyth. 11 rocavrnv adpodirny 
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€mi TH yAWTTH O veavioxos €xyer) seem to me hardly relevant here: still less so, those in 
which the word is a mere synonym of libido (e.g. I.A. 1264 péunve 8 adpodirn tis 
‘Edjvwv orpar® | wAciv ws tdxvoTa). Musurus must have felt a qualm, for the Aldine 
gives 7d¢tav Gedv, upon which Musgrave built his conjecture 75eiav <v>dcov; and a few 
proposals, chiefly by Blaydes in his more enterprising manner, are recorded by 
Wecklein. Herwerden, who was apt to go deeper than the root of the matter,' desired 
to write: €yovaw ’Adpodirny tw’, tag.y xax@v, but the change and the sentiment err 
on the side of optimism ; and, as hope at the best is a bright interval, I should for my 
own part be content with 


w > , > b , ~ 
€xovow adpoditny tw’, evdiav Kakdv. 


The metaphor, hackneyed later in Plutarch and his kind, was fresh then, but appears 
in each of the tragedians (Aesch. S.c.T. 795 moAts 8’ ev evdia Kré., Soph. Ichn. 356 eis 
eu’ evdiav exwv, Eur. Andr. 1145 ev eddia S€ mws | €orn, H.F. 1048 edd’ iavové’). The 
genitive is self-evident: for the type cf. e.g. J.A. 546 yaAaveia xpynodpevor | pariddwy 
oloTpwv. 


Still on the border-line is Hec. 396 ff. : 
Ex. moAAn y’ avayKnn Ovyarpi cvvOaveiv Ene. 
O08. mas; od yap olda Seomdras KexTnpevos. 
Ex. odmota xioads dpuds omws Thad’ ELopar. 
O08. ovK, nv ye metOn Tota. Got codwrépors. 

That omws €£ouar is legitimate, Porson showed from three passages, Tro. 146 f.,? 
Ar. Eccl. 297 ff. (6mws . . . eafedovpe0’) and Antiphan. ap. Ath. 123 B (€v xv7pa 5é por | 
Omws vdwp efovra pndev’ dyouat). But the question is rather: Why should Hecuba, 
who ought evidently to be direct and adamantine, fall back on a mode of expression, 
certainly not direct and prima facie not adamantine, when she might have said, as 
von Sybel would have liked her to say: dota xisods Spuvds eyw riod’ ELowac? Or, 
granted that she spoke well if she spoke grammatically, was Ulysses grammatical, 
when he answered ov« and not ov« €or? Against Reiske’s d6p01a, which—as 
several misadventures in the reading of papyri have shown—is hardly a change at 
all, the worst that can be said is that the verse would be a much better verse without 


me little better. The sense required is dcxaiws 
ayavaxreits—that is to say: op0ds ayalers* xré. 
(Hesych. aydlew Bapéws dépew, E. M. adyale: 
aGyavaxret xai Bapéws déepe.). The verb—cf. 
Aesch. Suppl. 1061 (where the meaning is not 


1 So at Tro. 809: 60° ‘EAAdéos adyaye mparov 
avOos arulopevos | mwAwv xré., where his arepBo- 
pevos is the only alteration cited by either 
Wecklein or Murray. drv{épevos, it must be 
granted, is about the least apposite participle 


in the language to apply to the mood of Hercules 
when he had been cheated of his horses; but it 
can conceal nothing more recondite than arefo- 
pevos.* For the genitive with dridlw cf. 
Aesch. P.V. 783 pnd” aripdons Adyou (Elmsley : 
Adyous codd.), Soph. O.C. 49 py pw’ aripdons | 
ro.ovd aAnrny dv ce mpoorpérw dpdoa, Ant. 21 
ragov ... | Tov pev mporicas tov 5° atydoas Exe: 
with driyos, O.T. 788, El. 1214, Thuc. iii. 58. 5. 
etc.: with arif{w, Ap. Rh. 1. 615 odvexd pv yepawy 
éxi Snpov aricoav. The change is the lightest 
possible: drufopévw and driloyévw are variants 
at Pind. Ol. viii. 39, arv{ee and drile at Nic. 
Alex. 193.—On the other hand, at Rhes. 327: 
ép0as arilers xamipoudos ef didas, the word by 
itself would be inept, with dpAds it is fatuous. 
Here Herwerden tried xaxifes, which seems to 


too clear, but cannot be ‘exalt overmuch’, as 
given by Liddell and Scott) and Bekk. Anecd. 
336, 6 ayales: avri tod Opactvers: LodoxAjs—is 
certainly in keeping with the diction of the play. 
So, at 835 f.: od ratr’ ESpacas: ovdev’ av Se~aipeda | 
v0” of Bavevres ovr’ av of Terpwpevor | GAAov: KTE., 
I find defaiuefa so unnatural that I am tempted 
by the Wardour Street 5:foiépe@a*. 

2 The reading is there doubtful but the doubts 
hardly affect the point at issue. My own version 
would be something like: parnp 8 weoei mravois 
KAayyav | dpyuow, omws e€aptw "yw | porAmav ov 
rav avrav (ax av ) | otav rote 57 | oxyrrpw TTI pudpov 
SceperSopévou | odds apxexdpou mAayais Ppvyious | 
evxdpmos efjpxov Beovs. — doei V: woet rus P || 
poArav* : poArayv || (axav )* || Svepecdopevov Herwer- 
den: dceperdopéva || PpvyiovsWilamowitz: Ppvyiats. 
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it. But why not accept the word and equip it with a meaning and a mission at the 
expense of a dot? 

O08. mas; od yap olda deomdras Kexrnpevos. 

Ex. Gpora*: xioads Spvds Grws rid’ ELopar. 
‘That is all one’, says Hecuba, answering the hint that she was hardly in a position 
to lay down the law with phrases like zoAAj y’ advayxn: ‘I will cling to the girl as ivy 
to an oak.’ For the idiom in tragedy, see Suppl. 1068 f. If. aAAd’ odd€ Tot cor rreicopat 
Spwon tdde. | Ev. Guotov: od yap py Kixns p’ eAdv xepi, Aesch. Ag. 1403 od 8 aiveiv etre 
pe éyew OéAes | Gwocor, ib. 1239 Kai THvS’ Gporov et Te uy TWELOwW. Ti yap; | TO weAAov HEEL. 

Punctuation is hardly a major difficulty of the reader of Euripides, but here and 

there he stumbles on a passage where the presence or absence of a comma or a colon 
seems either to enfeeble the sense or to make emendation, if it should be required, 
more difficult than necessary. I give, with a little comment, a few cases from my own 
experience. 


Phoen. 1067 ff. wy, Tis ev mUAaLoL SwyaTtwy KuUpel ; 
avoiyer, extropeveT “Loxaornv Sdpwr. 
wh par’ ad@is: da pwaxpod pev aAX’ ouws 
e£eAQ’, dxovaov, Oidizrov Krew? Sdpap. 
To all this, of course, there is no particular objection; but the technique of knocking 
at the door was understood long before Macbeth or De Quincey, and, if one considers 
the use so often made of the tense moment when the sockets creak (e.g. at Jon 514-16, 
Hel. 858-60, Ar. Ran. 604, Men. Sam. 324, and in many other places), there is, I think, 
some temptation to try: 
wy, tis év mvAaot Swpatwv Kupel ; 
avolyer’, extropever *“loxaatnyv Sopwv. 
A pause. 
wn par’ adis. 
Another pause—then strepit tanua. 
dua praxpod pev add’ ouws/—* 
e£eA’, axovaov, Oidizov KAewn Sdyap. 
And the temptation is scarcely lessened by the fact that not one copyist in twenty 
seems to have understood the elliptical aAd’ cuws. At Or. 1022 ff., for example, the 
manuscripts now present: ov aiy’ adeioa tods yuvatkeious ydous | arépfets Ta Kpavbévr’ ; 
oixrpa pev Tad GAA’ dpuws | depew o° avdyKn Tas wapeotwoas TUxas, yet on 1023 the 
scholiast remarks: Aetwer to Set Péperv. rwes 5€ ypddovow oixrpa pév GAN’ opws 
dépe. At Bacch. 1027, the line ws ae crevdlw, SodAos wv pev aAX’ ouws was, before 
Dobree, followed byMed. 54 ypynaroia: SovAots cvpdopa ra Seovorav, and even at [.A. 904 
aAW’ Suws had to await the day of Hermann before receiving its reAeta. 
So, later, at 1277 ff., there is no great harm in the vulgate: 
Av. Spdow 5é 84 ti; To. ovyydvwv does Epww. 
Av. ri Spaoa, pirep; Io. mpoomirvovo’ epod péra. 
Av. iyyot od mpos peratyp.’: od weAAnrteov. 
Io. émeuy’ Exevye, O¥yarep: ws Hv pev POaow 
maioas mpo Adyxns, odpos ev dae Bios KTE. 
Still, I fancy, the trimeter ascribed to Antigone would be better in the mouth of 
Iocaste, who addresses it to the messenger: see Andr. 550 f. (log. Peleus) Mevéda’, 
émioxes* pq) Taxvv” avev Sixns. | yyod od (to his attendant) @accov xré., Alc. 544 
Hp. pé0es pe, kat cor prpiav gw ydpw. | Ad. od« eorw dArov o” avdpos éariav podreiv. | 
Ryo od rade, Swudrwv eEwmious | Eevdvas otfas xré., and, above (953), Ta prev map’ 
Nav avr’ exes? Hyod, TEKVOV, KTE. 
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This simplest of stage-effects may also have been lost at El. 567: 


IIp. BAépov vuv és revs’, & téxvov, Tov PiArarov. 

AX. mddar Sé50pxa, 7) ad y’ odkér’ ed dpovis. 
The child’s reply grates on the ear, and is probably at once an impertinence and a 
solecism, for SéS5opxa is no synonym of oxo: with Victorius’ dédoxa, it is an im- 
pertinence only. But make her return a plain yet civil answer to her father’s hench- 
man, give 7) ov ye its proper meaning, and phronis its proper spelling, and the result is: 


HX. radar S€50pxa.—p7 od y’: odkér’ ed dpoveis.* 


She says, if one may descend to the vernacular, which has its merits as a medium of 
translation : ‘I have been looking at him for long enough.’ Then, as the old man makes 
a motion to lead her to her brother, she ejaculates, like a well brought up young 
woman: ‘Don’t! Have you gone out of your senses?’ The byplay is clearly repro- 
duced at Jon 520, where Xuthus tries to kiss his son’s hand, and the son protests: 
ev dpoveis pev; 7 o Eunve Oeod tis, w E€ve, BAGBn;—How often the elliptical uy ov 
ye may occur in Euripides, I cannot say, but Hec. 408, Phoen. 532, Ion 439, 1335, are 
adequate instances, if any are needed.! 


H.F. 1108 ff. On. ti yap mémAovow aOAvov KpUmret Kapa ; 
Ap. aiddpevos To cov dupa 
Kat dirAtav opddvdAov 
t 4 , 
alua te madodovov. 
Qn. add’ eis cuvadyodivr’ #AGov- exxadurré viv. 


In 1202, the most popular prescription is, or used to be, Wakefield’s: aAd’ ds ovvaAyav 
y HAOov, exxaAunré vw. The line and the technique are both mediocre, and Dr. Murray 
adopts from Seidler: add’ et{o] avvadAyav y’ FAPov, éexxdAvarré vw—which is no worse 
in other respects and accounts perfectly for ets, and consequently for ovvadAyoiv7’. 
In my youth, I duplicated unconsciously the letters of the emendation, but I punc- 
tuated then as I should punctuate now: 


On. arr’ ei cvvadyadyv y’ FABov;* exxadurré vw. 
‘But if I share his pain—what then?—Uncover him’!? That the verse gains is clear, 


? Since no spectator at the premiére of the It once occurred to me that the old woman’s line 
Iphigenia in Tauris had with him an annotated might be a faulty correction of: 
edition of the play, one wonders how many mxpovs dp’ (Hirschig+Hermann) olyat rods 
understood the lines (636 ff.): GAN” eye S€Arov  Adyous cods dyyedeiv (= aotdaayyedeiv)*. 





or es 7 
im Ce eek 


ee OIRO 
miss 


5 athe 


tr’ €x Beds avaxropwv | olow: 76 pévror Svopeves 7} 
pov AaBns. | dvdAdocer’ avrovs, mpoom0Aan, Secpdv 
arep. I make no claim beyond comprehensibility 
for the following: 

TO péevror Svopeves 7) povyKadAjs,* 

(ad servos conversa) 

gvAdacer’ avrovs, mpdomoAn, Seopdv arep. 
That Kirchhoff, without changing the punctua- 
tion, should have conjectured pH poe ’yKaAjjs 
(‘debebat *yxaAe’, remarks Wecklein) is im- 
possible to explain and not easy to believe. But, 
in any case, if there is anything in the proposal, 
the progress of error (novyxadfjs = pou Badns = 
pov AdBns) implies the crasis as a starting-point. 
—A probably hopeless passage of the Helen 
(447 f.) goes: 
Me. dyyetAov eiow Seomdract roto: cois ... 
Ip. mxpas av olpai y’ ayyeAeiv rods cods Adyous. 





So, at Cycl. 288, Radermacher restored zpos 
dvtpa covcadgiypévovs, and at 252 Dr. Murray’s 
mpos avrpa covoadgixovro £évo. may be the best 
cure for pos dvtpa ra 0° adixovro gévor. At El. 
413 xéAeve 8 avrov révd" eis Sduous advypévov | 
€Adetv, it seems to me that a plausible alternative 
to his raév8’ épotcoadiypévwy would be the simple 
Tavd opod ‘cadiypevwr.* 
2 Amphitryon obeys, and the passage pro- 

ceeds (1203 ff.): 

@® Téxvov, 

mapes an” ouparwv 

ménAov, amddixe, peGos aediw Seifov. 

Bdpos avrimadov Saxptors ovvaptAAGrat. 

ixerevopev audi oav 

yeveada Kai yovu Kai xépa mpoomitvwy 

modov te Sdxpvov exBadwyv. 
Here Bdpos . . . ovvaytAAGra: (an unknown com- 
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and, as the ellipse is human, it is Greek: compare, for instance, Andr. 845 aAX’ et 
o adeinv pn ppovotoar, ws Odvors; I.T. 750 et 5° exAurasv Tov GpKov aduxoins eué; Phoen. 
1684 GAN’ ei yapoipny, ad 5é povos devyos, marep; Ar. Av. 371 et 5é tTHv pdow pev €xOpoi 
tov d€ vobv eiow gpidor; Ran. 1415 éav 5€ xpivw; Plat. Rep. 440 D (where there seems no 
reason whatever for Ast’s aAX’ 4, which has become the vulgate) aAX’ ei mpos rovrw 
kai TOd€ evOvyet; Longin. ars rhet. p. 207, 7 ff. Spengel-Hammer ei 5€ xai mérpa ém- 
Tuxouv ...; et dé xademjvere . . . ;—and so often. With Synesius, in fact, the idiom 
has become almost a mannerism. . 

aan’ €Aevbdpws 
goynv adjnow, MevéAewv 5é reicopar. 
evos yap et AaBoipe’, edruyoiper av, 
et moev aeAnros Trapamécot owTnpia 
KTavovot, £7 Gavodcw- evyouat Tade. 


183 


Or. 1170 ff. 


There is a gaucherie about the last three lines, which tempted Bruhn to delete €vos . . . 
evtvxoipev av and replace the verse by <ded)>, and the proposal is recorded—one fears, 
with approval—by both Wecklein and Murray. That ei? wofer . . . is not a conditional 
clause but a prayer, and that the prayer needs an introductory ¢eé (as, for instance, 
at Hipp. 1416, [.A. 666, supra 1052) is very probably true. On the other hand, the 
extirpation of €vds . . . edrvxotuev av strikes me as a species of crime—almost compar- 
able to that worst of crimes, Valckenaer’s prapav at Hipp. 1441 paxpay Sé Acizets 
padiws oputAiav. For, even from the humble standpoint of the grammarian, nothing 
is amiss with: 
eAevbdpws 

puynv adjnow, Mevédewv S€ teicopa: 

évos yap et AaBoiped’, edrvyotper av. 

<ped-> 


” 0 y r , tt e 
€l TOVEV GEATITOS TTAPATTEGCOL OWT PLA” KTE. 


And the ¢eé and the prayer were alike engendered by edrvyotyev av: but for the fact 
that in Euripides’ brain there lingered the echo of that melancholy verb, defective in 
the present indicative, neither one nor the other would have seen the light. The 
process—to my own feeling, at least—is every whit as clear as at Aesch. Ag. 971 ff. 
iyos év Sopors 7éAet | avdpds TeAciov Sap’ emorpwpwpevov.— | Zed, Zed réAeve ras 
épas evyas réAeuxzé., or in Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel, where the first edition gives: 
‘We two will lie in the shadow of The mystic living tree’, and the second: “We two will 
lie .. .’, followed by that child of chance: ‘Alas, we two, we two, thou sayest, Yet 
one wast thou with me... .’ 
A prayer of sorts may also have perished later (1512 f.): 


Op. évdixws 4 Tuvddpevos dpa rais diaAero; 
Dp. eviixwrar’, et ye Aaysovds elye tpimrdyxous Gaveiv. 


to the tears of Hercules is the tear of Amphitryon, 
and no omission need be postulated. Unfor- 
tunately, the asyndeton is insufferable, and 
dutAA@pae would seriously affect the credibility 
of the alteration as a whole. But the difficulty 
can be evaded without the change of a letter: 
Sdxpvov exBadAwv 
Bapos avrimadov Saxpvots tv’* auAAGrat. 

In what precedes, Wilamowitz’ ixerevopev audi 
yeverdda Kai | ydvu Kai yépa cay mpotitvwy moddv 
re xré., while not certain, is unlikely to be 


bettered. 


pound) is unintelligible, the metre of the next 
two lines is defective, and é«BaAwyv should be 
exBadAwv. For daxptors ovvaysAAGra, Hermann 
followed by most, gave Saxpvorow dpAdara, 
‘quod si verum’, says Dr. Murray (though he 
prints ovvapAAarai, which passes my own 
faculty for belief) ‘hiat oratio, supplendaque ex. 
gr. goict 7a8” duérepa’. Schroeder concurs, so 
far as the lacuna goes, and he fills it by (cots 
auév). Schenk], on the other hand, wished to 
place Bdpos . . . dpsAAGrat after woAdy exBddAwv. 
It would then be clear that the counterpoise 
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Presumably, then, not quite so justly in the actual case, as she had only one. Weil, 
impatient of this Asiatic evasiveness, conjectured, and seized the opportunity of 
printing : €vdcxos tpis, et ye Aaysovds elye TpurTvyxous, Baveiv, but omitted the formality 
of producing an example of the structure €vduxds eis droBaveiv. I should postulate 
the two equations, et ye = eire, etre = eife, and write, with F. W. Schmidt’s altera- 
tion of Oaveiv: 
evouxwtat * eife* Aayods elye tpimrvyous Oeveiv. 
The interchange of the dentals is found sporadically: e.g. axpofivia = axpwrpiay 
Alciphr. iil. 11, 2, pvOwv = pirwyr iv. 19, 9, dusora and dyutoba = amora ib. 10, 7roAv- 
Oetas = mroAtreias Evagr. hist. eccl. iii. 41 (p. 142, 3 Bidez—Parmentier), wort = aot 
Rhes. 252—and so fairly often, though not commonly. It may exist also in the faulty 
lines (1302 ff.) : 
HA. dovevere xaivere oAAvte, 
dimruya Siorowa dacyava Oeivere 
TELTETE 

EK XEpOS Lémevot 

Tav Auromaropa Aumdyapov, a mA€eioTous 

exavev ‘EAAdvwv Kreé. 


In this, wéuzere stands in the text of MB, accompanied in the former by the note 
yp. Geivere, an obviously honest variant: in ALP no trace exists of either word. The 
passage, which has neither rhyme nor reason nor even a grammatical construction, 
may not admit of certain emendation, but is easy enough to reduce to order. To 
ignore the metrical flaws for the moment—since direct objects are usually governed 
by transitive verbs, it may reasonably be inferred that trav Avzomdropa is the object 
of the decidedly transitive verbs in the first line, and that consequently the words 
Oimrvya . . . téuevor form a parenthesis. The question is then, whether, in that paren- 
thesis, wéumere, or Oeivere, or neither, is the authentic tradition; and appearances 
favour Oeivere. The percentage of scribes or correctors, who could be trusted to 
remember that €x yepds meant comminus, or who drew an uncompromising line of 
demarcation between ‘€uevor and iévres,' was probably modest. There were therefore 
two ways of dealing with a cryptic sentence such as: dimrvya Sicroya dacyava OBeivere 
€x xepos iéuevor. Swords may not be usually missile weapons, but here, as was obvious 
from €x yepos, they were. @eivere was perplexing: if ddoyava was governed by ‘éuevor, 
it was useless and far better away ; if not, it must be altered to something which could 
mean ‘send forth’*—it might always be recorded for form’s sake with a yp. in the 
margin. In ALP we have the first solution, in MB the second. Had the corrector 
realized the sense of €x yepds, he would have written, much better, reivere. As to 
the monstrous collision of vowels in xaivere dAAure and reivere €x, no option exists, 
and the lines must be written (with Hermann’s Auzoyapov< 8’) : 


HA. doveterov: xaiverov, oAAvrov,— 
dinrvya Sictopa dacyava TeiveTov 


¢ 





1 At Hel. 1495 ff.: podorré of? tamov olva 
(changed to oldpua) | &’ aidépos iduevor | maides 
Tvvdapida, there is a marginal note by 7: yp. 
dppa. If it is an emendation of his own, he 
intended it to be governed by é€uevor: if, by 
some improbable chance, it is more, then it is 
not ‘a bold cognate accusative’ (as even an 
editor like Pearson assumed it to be, comparing, 
of all things, €ornxe mézpav), but a nominative 
or vocative, according to taste, and means 
‘a mounted pair’. The nearest approach in 





Euripides to this sense is at Andr. 276 7A" o 
Matas re xai Aids réxos | tpimwaAov dpya Satpovwy | 
dywv 76 wxaddluyés. Later the affectation be- 
comes more common: e.g. Charit. 478, 19 Didot 
dppa Bacirewv (king and queen), D. Chrys. or. 
XXXVi. 41 dppa Nicaiwv immwv, Himer. or. xiv. 10 
Kuxvot 5€ Foav To dpa simm. 

2 So, at Phoen. 1578 ¢dcyavov eiow | capKos 
éBayev, P and the scholia alone preserve €Bayev, 
M has the honest €Barev, ABVL substitute 


Emre purpev. 
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> 4 e?7 
EK XEPOS LELEevoL— 
a / , , > a a 
tav Aumonmdropa Aundyapov 6, & wAeEtorTous 
exavev “EAAdvwv Kré.* 


In that case, the dactyls of the parenthesis are perfect : in the first verse they vanish, 
but, by a coincidence which would be singular if the change were false, there emerges 
an unimpeachable dochmius, introduced by an unimpeachable, and legitimate, 
iambic dipody. I have left doveverov, as it is harmless and, in the mouth of some 
actors, might even be effective. That its title to survive is not too strong is shown 
by the fact that the author of the argument to Isocrates’ Busiris, after citing from the 
Palamedes éxdver’, exdvete xré., feels it his duty to add: 6 é€orw éfovedoare—for the 
verb, though rarity itself in Attic prose outside Thucydides, met a felt want later. 


El. 601 ff. : €or Ti por Kat’ ” Apyos etpeves dirwv; 
 mavr’ aveoxevdope’, worep ai Tvxat ; 
T® Evyyévwpat ; vdyos 7 Kal” juepay ; 
moiav odov TpaTrwpeD” eis €xOpovs enous ; 
Of this I can say little. No parallel has been adduced for the phrase at riyar judy 
aveoxevacpevat eiciv, which is implicit in 602, nor do I understand the tradition— 
a fact which, it must be owned, is not conclusive against it, as I am equally unable 
to understand any of the emendations (womep arvyeis Kirchhoff, womep aid’ euat 
Rauchenstein, wozep av téyo. Schenkl, ws warnp dbive. Herwerden, wor’ ér’ edruyeiv 
Holzner, ws oreppai téya Stadtmueller). Not one I should have thought was even 
presentable ; but the last can easily be made so: 
éorw Ti pou kar “Apyos edpeves didwy, 
7 wavT aveoxevaopuel’ ; d' oreppai Tvxat, 
T@ Evyyévwpat ; KTE. 
For the apostrophe, compare Xenocles Licymn. ap. Ar. Nub. 1264 & oxAnpé daipov, 
& tdxat Opavodvrvyes, Rhes.o80 & mardomoroi Evpdopat, Hipp. 818 & rvyxa, with 
the fairly common & datpov (Hel. 452, Andr. 1036, Alc. 384, Rhes. 56, Hipp. 871) ; for 
the adjective, Andr. 98 oreppdv te Tov epov Saipov’ @ Evvelvynv. 


Soph. O.C. 1189 ff. : 


“ 


épvoas avtov: wore pnd Spdvra ce 
7a Td KaxioTrwv SvaceBeorar’, @ TaTEP, 
Oduis o€ y” elvat Keivov avrTidpav Kaxds. 
GAN’ adrov: elicit yaTEepots yovai Kaxat 
Kai Ovupos ofvs Kre. 
Since something has to be read in 1192, editors in the main fall back on such make- 
shifts as dAN’ €acov (Lond. 1722) or Wunder’s aAd’ €a ww: and, if the stop after adrov is 
sacrosanct, it seems unlikely that any imperative, wearing a colourable resemblance 
to the word, will be discovered. Jebb, for instance, could only suggest aidoé wv, with 
the plea that ‘if adrév had supplanted wv, AI4 might have become AAA ’—in which 
case, we should undeniably have had add’ adrév. An obelus may be the best solution ; 
and yet, if the colon is ignored, a minute and normal change will produce a line which 
would have arrested the attention of no man, unless it had been honoured by a place 
in Bruhn’s Anhang, s.v. ‘Fiille des Ausdrucks’ : 

dAAat yovetor* xarépots yovat Kaxat 

Kat Oupos ofvs KTE. 
‘To other fathers also are other froward sons and tempers of the shortest’ does not, 

! The interjection might perhaps be restored in enforcing the veto, and the best chance, it 


at 1.A. 552, where the chorus deprecates too would seem, was to say with a hypodiastole: 
ardent love: dmevérw vv dpuerépwr, | Kinpe anéver’, &, uv duerépwv xré. The conceit need 


xadXicra, Oalduwv. The trouble too clearly lay not be paralleled. 
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it is true, betray that lapidary style, perfected by the assiduous composition of 
telegrams, which Jebb detected in Nauck; but otherwise, I can see little objection 
to it: for the turn with €repos and dAdos, compare such passages as Hdt. iii. 100 in 
erépwv d€ €or Ividv d5€ aAAos tpézo0s. 

A number of passages, none of which call for much discussion, may be grouped 
together: 


Hel. 1073 f. EX. o€ xpy BpaBevew mavra> moumysot povov 


, | / ‘ ‘ , 
Aaider mvoai yévowTo Kai vews Spopos. 


Pearson imaginatively renders vews Spouos by ‘a hurrying keel’. Prosaic natures, 
who doubt whether the same pair of words can mean, regularly and often, ‘the ship’s 
course’, and, irregularly and once, ‘a hurrying keel’, take refuge in xovpwos, Kdzrovos, 
Kai A€eios, Kamjpwr, Kai Taxvs, OF Kal kadds. As none of these serviceable adjectives 
bears a striking resemblance to xai vews, there seems a place for 


TOMTIYLOL [LOVOV 
A / ‘ , ‘ LA * Pe) , 
aide mvoat yevowTo Kal tAews* dpopos. 


For so, and not ytAews, the words would have been written in the archetype of L: 
see, above, 1024 kai ixerevete, El. 987 Kai 7d, I.T. 346 ro opodvdov, ib. 516 robr’ épa 
(= rotrO Opa = 7006” dpa Seidler ; cf. 294 aC dado’ = & Edac<x)’ = ddacx’ Badham), 
Cycl. 2 nai 6 (so 125, 207, [.A. 350 Weckl., etc.), ib. 560 & oivoydos (= 6 otvoyxdos), 
» 
O.C. 152 paxapiwy re 8 ws (=paxpaiwy te A ws) (= paxpaiwy re ws), with many 
similar instances. The corruption JA = N is, of course, easy enough, though not so 
regular as AJ = N: an instance which I remember is veoy] Adv for veoyNov at Plut. 
Is. et Os. 355 B. 


Tro. 413 ff.: 6 yap péyiotos tav ITaveAAjvwv ava€, 
*Atpéws hidos mais, THiS’ Epwr’ e€aipeTrov 
pawddos bréoTn: Kali mévns pev Ely’ eyed, 
atap Azyos ye THad’ av ovK ExTHNCapnv. 

Whether he ‘acquired’ Cassandra or not, would depend on circumstances largely 
beyond his control, but he had it in his power to show himself wiser than Agamemnon 
by not asking for her: 

atap A€yos ye THOS’ av ovK HTHCapNnr™. 
The virtual identity of 7 and « is perhaps best shown not by such variants as muxpov 
for zounpov at Bacch. 1048 or xtoves for judves at Tro. 826, but by the difficulty clearly 
felt in distinguishing the letters when one was superscribed as a correction. So, for 
example, at Soph. At. 715, the manuscripts and Suidas have avavdnrov, but Hesychius 
dvavéaxrov, ‘h.e. dvavdarov sscr 7’, says Pearson—and the same process explains 
both his own excellent dvrdpe: for adrdpxe, at O.C. 1057, and A’s taxropias at Trach. 


roor (cf. Archil. fr. 42 Bgk. eixaow = Yaow and Tro. 1232 idoopat P, incopat V). 

It once occurred to me that the confusion might lurk in another passage of the 
Troades : 
224 f. Trav T ayxueTrevovcay yav 

"Jovi vatrat (P: vatra V) movrw Kre. 

Herwerden hazarded ’Joviov Aairuart wovrov: Murray obelizes, describes the verses 
as ‘nondum expediti’, and proposes "Joviw vayatt mévrov—but is there any known case 
of vaya applied to salt water? Whether it is worth while suggesting ’Joviov ’v axrac* 
névrov, may be doubted; but I should assume the kindred error (v = ) with more 
confidence at Soph. Ant. 1329: 
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II 


davynrw popwv o KaAAuor’ euav 

EOL TEppiav aywy auepav KTE. 
The refutation of this—though it needs none—is given by Jebb; who, like Pearson 
after him, reads with Pallis: popwv 6 xaAdw7’ Eywv. The emendation is hardly im- 
pressive: of diplomatic probability it has nothing, and «dAAwr’ éxywy is no more 
xdAdoros wy than KdAAura éxw is KdAAoTds eit. I should have thought that caAAc- 
orevwv* sprang to the eye—even if the strophic verse had not read: avérrav dow: 


_.. > > , ¢ 
TL pL OUK avTatav KTE. 


NOTE TO SOPH. 0.C. 380 


There seems to be an undetected case in 
Ath, 601 E: 
dAws 5€ rods matdtxods Epwras tav Eni Tais 
O@nAeiats mpoxpivovot moAAoi. mapa yap tais 
aAAats tais evdvopoupevars moAcow emi Tis 
‘EdAddos aroviacbiva rode +O fos. 
The sense they would have desiderated is plain 
enough, and Kaibel prints, on the conjecture of 
Wilamowitz: wapa yap ras aAAas rais evvopov- 
pevats xré. The sentence, however, and the 
method of obtaining it are both a trifle awkward, 
and I should prefer: mapa yap rais padcor’* 
The triangles of MAxXor’ 


evvopoupevats KTE. 


were mistaken, as often, for those of AAAazor’, 
and the apostrophe, cheek by jowl with the 
spiritus lenis over the € of edvowovpevars was inter- 
preted by the scribe of the Marcianus as ” 
(= as). Compare, for instance, Cobet de art. 
interpr. p. 151, where he emends ¢yjpats odv ey 
(Aristoph. ap. Erot. lex Hippocr. s.v. €xAam7- 
cerat) to dap’ odv ey. Although, of course, this 
dative after wapd, common in all such authors, 
is usually personal, the country at times is 
named in lieu of the inhabitants (cf. e.g. Polyb. 
Vili. 14, 7 €ruye mpemovons tits Kai mapa TH 
matpio. Kal mapa TH Kowa tav *Axadv). 


(To be continued) 





